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CHAP. XI, 

1800—1803. 

THE UNION. — RETIREMENT OF MR. PITT, — ADDINOTON 
MINISTRY.— DEBTS AND CLAIMS OP THE PRINCE OF 
WALES. — PEACE OP AMIENS. — RENEWAL OP THE 
WAR. — THREATENED INVASION. — THE PRINCESS DKi- 
MAND OF PROMOTION IN THE ARMT. 

The incidents and companionships of youth no 
limger give relief or ^dat to the personal history of 
the prince of Wales. Arrived at the thirty-eighth year 
of his age, he lived in a state of privacy and inaction, 
whilst the most important public events weire passing 
around him. The government of France, it has been 
stated*, was changed by surprise and violence in 
-1799. A change less striking, but more permanent, 
was effected in the deliberative branch of English 

• Ch«p. X. ; . i 
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goyemment, in 1800, by that questionable poiv^er 
called the omnipotence of parliament. 

There are subjects which should be treated fully, 
as well as freely, or not treated at all. On this ac- 
count the Irish rebellion of 1798 has been passed 
over untouched. It will suffice to say, that in the 
course of that year the people in some parts of 
Ireland sought refuge from the dominion of free 
quarters, martial law, and the trial by torture, in 
open and armed rebellion ; that the civil adminis- 
tration of lord Camden was superseded by the 
milder military government of lord Comwallis ; and 
that Mr. Pitt closed the scene by merging the Irish 
legislature in that of Great Britain. 

The union was discussed in the parliament of 
Ireland with eloquence and integrity on both sides, 
but decided by corruption. Enormous sums offered 
and received as direct bribes were excusably in- 
famous, compared with the corrupt barter of the 
judicial office to unprincipled and incompetent law- 
yers, who long continued to afflict that country. 
Another mischief was the traffic in titles, and the 
growth of a doubtful genus, belonging neither to tlie 
nobility, the gentry, nor the people — a sort of ex- 
crescence on the Irish peerage. 

The legislative union was an obvious conception, 
but no common act of statesmanship. It is to be 
judged, not so much by what it has produced as by 
what it has prevented. The gratitude of his coun- 
trymen to the memory of Mr. Pitt should be 
measured by the value which they set upon the 
connection with Ireland. He who now supposes 
that there w«t ttay^esoftpe between imicm and ulti* 
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mate, perhaps gpeedy, separation, is uninformed or 
insincere. 

In the British parliament, the union was opposed 
by the friends of the prince of Wales; and an 
opinion prevailed that he was himself adverse to it. 
But that impression, true or false, would naturally 
be encouraged. He was under obligations to the 
parliament of which the existence was. at stake. A 
severe observer of the ethical realities of life may, f 

it is true, couple obligation and ingratitude as cause 
and effect — especially in a prince ; but the prince of 
Wales valued his Irish popularity, and on the ques- < 
tion of the union appeared at least neutral. 

The French republic, after the revolution of the 
IBth Brumaire, existed only in chains at the feet 
of a successful soldier. Bonaparte was not long 
invested with the dictatorship, when he made over- 
tures for peace in a well-known letter addressed 
directly to George III. His letter has the frank-> 
ness, simplicity, brevity, and elevation of the re- 
publican, with the courtesies of the royal style; 
and, affecting to discard the artifices of diplomacy, 
it ia a master*piece of diplomatic skill.* George IH. 

* ** Appel^ par les voeux de la nation Fran9aise \ occuper 
la premiere magistrature de la r^publique, je crois convenable 
en entrant en charge, d*en faire directement part a Votre 
Majesty. 

<< La guerre qui, depuis Jiuit ans, ravage les quatre partiet 
du monde, doit^elle Stre ^temelle? N'est^il aucun moyen de 
•*entendre ? 

" Comment les deux nations les plus ^clair^s de TEurope, 
pntssantes et fortes plus que ne Texigent leur 8{iret^ et leur 
ind^pendance, peuvent-elles sacrifier k des id^ de vaine gran- 
deur le bien du commerce, la prosp^t^ le bonheur det f»- 
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4 THE LIFE AND REIGN 6F 

did not deign to answer this unanointed epistle ; but' 
lord Grenville addressed to the French minister, 
Talleyrand, a reply unworthy of his talents and 
character. The English minister's diffuse state pa- 
per — supercilious without dignity, and disingenuous 
without adroitness — set forth in substance that the 
king was ever desirous of peace, and then ready to 
negotiate — provided only that Bonaparte would ac- 
knowledge himself unfit to be treated with, abdicate 
his power, and restore the power and persons of 
the Bourbons in France I 

The letter of Bonaparte was regarded by some as 
an eager attempt to take his place among sove- 
reigns. Were that his motive, he would have felt 
the rebuff too sensibly to repeat his overture, as he 
did through Talleyrand, without the least sign of 
mortification. It is still less probaUe that he was 

milles ? Comment ne senteni-elles pas que la paix est le premier 
des besoins comme la premiere des gloires ? 

** Ces sentimens ne peuvent pas etre Strangers au coeur de 
Votre Majesty, qui gouveme une nation libre et dans le seul 
but de la rendre heureuse. 

' ** Votre Majesty ne verra dans cette ouverture que mon- 
d^sir ancere de contribuer efficacement, pour la seconde fois» 
ii la padficadon g^n^rale, par une demarche prompte, toute de 
confiance, et d^gag^e de ces formes qui, n^cessaires peut-^tre 
pour d^guiser la d^pendance des'^tats faibles, ne d^Ient dans 
les ^tats forts que le desir mutudl de se tromper. 

** La France, P Angleterre, par Tab.us de leurs forces, peu- 
vent long-temps encore pour le malheur de tous les peuples, 
en retarder T^puisement ; mais, j'ose le dire, le sort de toutes 
les nations civilises est attach^ i la fin d*une guerre qui em- 
brase le monde entier. 

« De Votre Majesty, etc. etc. 

' " BOKAFARTl.** 
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sincerely desirous of peace. The republic, during 
liis absence in Egypt, had suffered less in its re- 
sources than military reputation. To restore the 
latter must have been the object nearest to his 
heart, as a matter of policy and feeling. His over* 
ture, therefore, was but a clever manoeuvre, by 
which he threw upon England all the odium of con- 
tinued war. " Those people," said he to Talley- 
rand, " could not have done better for our interests ; 
they would have greatly embarrassed us by mode- 
ration."* 

The English ministers are blameable, not for 
doubting the sincerity of Bonaparte, but for playing 
his game. They might have embarrassed him by 
peace, or thrown upon him his share of the respon- 
sibility of prolonging the calamities of war. Success, 
that great redresser of human folly, would scarcely 
have excused the rashness with which they dis- 
dained negotiation, and the confidence with which 
they anticipated victory. What must have been 
the effect of failure ? 

That fantastic or insane personage, the emperor 
Paul, upon whose Christian zeal and imperial virtues 
George III. pronounced a self-debasing eulogy froni 
the throne, suddenly became the admirer of Bona- 
parte, abandoned the confederacy, proved himself 
the especial enemy of England, outraged the per- 
sons, and plundered the goods of British subjects 
within his reach. The court of Vienna, intoxicated 
with the successes of the preceding year, and with 

* Ces gens U ne pouvaient rien faire de mieux pour no» 
int^ts ; lis nous eiusent fort embanass^ en montrant de la 
modtetion.— 'Jfifm. de ^^ HMhne* 

B 3 



6 THB LIFE AND REIGK OF 

the flattering assurances of the British minister^ 
lord Minto, rejected peace, like the cabinet of 
London. 

Bonaparte crossed the Alps, broke the sceptre o£ 
the German empire in the plain of Marengo, granted 
«n armistice to the emperor, and returned to Paris, 
under a succession of triumphal arches from the 
frontier to the capital. What was his main auxiliary 
in this brilliant achievement ? The insulting rejec- 
tion of his overtures by the English government. 
He published lord Grenville's reply, and France 
rose at his call, with (to use an expression of 
Montesquieu) the strength of a nation, and the 
energy of a faction.* 

Persuaded by the eloquence of lord Minto, and 
an English subsidy, the emperor resumed hostili- 
ties, received another terrific overthrow at Hohen- 
linden, and concluded the separate and famous 
treaty of Luneville, which left England without an 
ally. 

The first session of the imperial parliament was 

* His address on the occasion to the French people begins 
as follows : — 

" Fran9ais ! — Vous d^sirez la paix : voire gouvemement 
la d^ire avec plus d'ardeur encore. Ses premiers voeux, ses 
d-marches constantes, ont ^t^ pour elle. Le minist^re Anglais 
la repousse ; le minist^re Anglais a trahi le secret de son hor- 
rible politique. D^chirer la France, d^truire sa marine ^ ses 
ports, I'efTacer du tableau de TEurope, ou Tabaisser au rang 
4es puissances secondaires, tenir toutes les nations du continent 
divis^s, pour s'emparer du commerce de toutes et s*enricher 
de leurs d^pouilles, c'est pour obtenir ces affireux succ^ que 
l^Angleterre r^pand Vor, prodigue les promesses, et multiplie 
1 es intrigues." 
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<^ened on the 22d of January, 1801. The changes 
made in the heraldic style and ensigns of the two 
kingdoms now united into one, of the parliamenl:^ 
and of the sovereign, marked it as a new aera. 
Mr. Pitt must have regarded the spectacle with 
pride. But this only measure of his long career 
which can be called historic, led directly to his re- 
tirement. He had purchased the co-operation of 
the Irish catholics by the promise of catholic eman- 
€ipati(Hi in a united parliament; and, finding that he 
could not carry this important and integral part of 
the measure of union into effect, he retired.* This 
is the explanation given by Mr. Pitt and his col- 
leagues, in parliament, and in two anonymous, but 
authoritative papers circulated among the leading 
Iri^ catholics — one known to proceed from Mr. 
Pitt, the other from lord Comwallis. 

His retirement, however, was pronounced a deep 
juggle, to give his successor and confederate the 
opportunity of concluding a peace which he could 
not conclude without humiliati<m, and of repairing 
errors which he now saw, but was too proud to 
acknowledge. 

Mr. Pitt, at the moment of his resignation, had 
to contend with the disappointment of his plans 
and policy abroad — scarcity of subsistence, dis- 
tress, discontent, and an increased desire for peace 

* The king says in his letter on this subject to Mr. Pitt, 
« that his incUnation to an union was principally founded on a 
trust that it would shut the door for ever to any further mea- 
fliHVS with respect to the Roman eathoHcs.^ This discrepancy 
lietween the king and the minister ptevcs extwme want of 
Mutual confidence^ or extreme duplicity on one aide. 

B 4 
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at home. But he was not a minister whom even 
this situation could daunt. The plans and means 
in preparation or actual execution, which he handed 
over to his successor, prove that fear of the enemy 
and of the event could have had no share in his re- 
treat. The expedition tb Egypt was already on its 
way. A powerful naval force, destined to break 
the armed neutrality of the north, was equipped. 
The victory of Copenhagen, which shed its lustre 
upon the succeeding ministry, was organized by 
him. The whole force of the united kingdom, 
military and naval, already voted before he resigned, 
amounted to the unprecedented number of 438,000 
men. In spite of past disasters and present diffi- 
culties, therefore, he was prepared to continue the 
war with unabated vigour and increased resources. 
It is possible that Mr. Pitt contemplated, not his 
retirement, but the attainment of his object, when 
he offered his resignation. But an antagonist in- 
fluence was in the mean time used with the king. 
The religion of George III., even when his faculties 
were unimpaired by age or malady, was unenlighten- 
ed, mechanical, and ostentatious. Without being 
insincere, he made a self-complacent display of for- 
mal observances. When the sacrament was about 
to be administered to him at his coronation, he 
stopped suddenly, took off his crown, placed it on 
the altar, went through the rite, and then replaced 
the bauble on his head. This was proclaimed as an 
act of devout humility. It may be presumed on 
the contrary, that a person strongly impressed with 
the sentiment of devotion would have thought only 
of God, and forgotten at the moment that he wop* 
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ills crown. The success of this first theatric stroke 
seems never to have been forgotten by him. His 
high estimate of his own devotion increased with 
his years. It was the chief subject of his raving in 
1789.* He believed, or was represented as be- 
lieving, his recovery at that period a special favour 
of Divine Providence. " Nothing," says the bishop 
of Winchester, speaking of the service at St. Paul's, 
'^ was so striking as the earnest and uninterrupted 
devotion of his majesty, manifestly proceeding from 
a heart truly sensible of a recent and gracious in- 
terposition of Divine Providence." There is, it may 
be observed, something truly Jesuitical in the dex- 
terous ambiguity of phrase employed by the right 
reverend historian. 

This peculiar cast of mind in the king rendered 
him accessible to the suggestions of bigotry and 
intrigue. The union brought over to England men 
who would, have done honour to the proudest senate, 
but quartered upon her, at the same time, the late 
lords Castlereagh and Clare. Lord Castlereagh, a 
flexible politician, without principles or emotions, 
concurred with the minister on the question of 
emancipating the catholics. Lord Clare, arrogant, 
fearless, disappointed, and intolerant, maintained the 
necessity of the popery laws. Accustomed to do- 
mineer in Ireland, he found himself rebuked to his 
level by the British peerage f, and disregarded by 
the British cabinet. He formed an alliance, under the 
auspices of the late duke of York, with the Jenkin- 

* See admiral Payne's letters, in Moore's Life of Sheridan, 
t See Parliamentary Debates, for the castigadon inflicted 
upon him by Francis duke of Bedford, in the house of peenk ^ 
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son party, was introduced by the back stairs to 
closet at Buckingham House, and partly alarmed, 
partly flattered the conscience of George III. into 
the notion that by emancipating the catholics he 
should violate his coronation oath. 

Mr. Pitt well knew, since 1795, the king's ob- 
jections to the repeal of the disqualifying laws 
against catholics and dissenters, but still hoped to 
change his opinion, 'and would probably have suc- 
ceeded if he were not thus counteracted. It is 
obvious, even from Mr. Pitt's part of the correspond- 
ence already mentioned, that he well knew, and did 
not conceal his knowledge of the fact, that there 
were other persons closer to the king's ear. The 
king, however, tried to cajole him by a sort of 
compromise, in pursuance of which the minister 
*^ should" (to use the royal phraseology) *< stave off 
the question, and the king would abstain from talk-*- 
ing on the subject nearest his heart," — with this 
curious reservation, that '< he (the king) could not 
help if others pretended to guess at his opinions."^ 
Mr. Pitt, declining this flimsy pledge, requested to 
be relieved from his office with the least possible 
d^ay ; and Mr. Addington, then speaker of the house 
of commons, was placed at the head of an adminis- 
tration, which made up in religious bigotry for the 
want of political character. 

Mr. Addington, on his appointment, waited on the 
prince of Wales, and informed him of the change in 
his majesty's counsels. The prince declared " that 
though he had not been consulted in the new ar- 

* Letters of George III. to Mr. Pitt on the coronation 
oath. 
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rangements, he yet should take no part in oppositioii 
to those who were chosen by the king." It seemB 
probable that he only consoled his pride by affecting 
to be neutral, when he was really powerless. An 
unexpected incident produced the greatest change 
in his political situation. The excitement or exer- 
tion of mind attendant upon the change of ministry 
affected the king's health. His indisposition waa 
luiderstood to be a return of his former illness^ 
but not so serious as to be publicly declared. The 
new arrangements were suspended : Mr. Pitt and 
his colleagues continued provisionally to perform the 
duties of their respective offices. The worship of 
expectant eyes was again turned to the heir appaF- 
rent. Mr. Fox came to London from St. Anne a 
Hill, presided at a meeting of the Whig Club, de- 
precated any allusion to the illness of the king, and 
declared that, still despairing of the house of com-* 
mons, if he re-appeared in parliament, it should only 
be to support the motion for an enquiry into the 
state of the nation, of which notice had been given 
by his friend Mr. Grey. 

The occasional visits of Mr. Fox to London since 
hia retirement had hitherto created no sensation ; 
but now the drawing-room of lord Fitzwilliam, at 
whose house he resided during his stay in town» 
was crowded with visitors, in the expectation of hia 
becoming minister of the regeQt or of George IV* 
The king's recovery put an end to speculations, and 
the Addington ministry began its short and feeble 
career. 

Tlie new government commenced in a tone of 
conciliating modesty, of which it had need. Lord 
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St Vincent, appointed to the Admiralty, was the 
only person who brought to it a distinguished repu- 
tation ; but he soon proved himself better qualified 
for a naval commander than for a minister. Mr. 
Addington himself, without superior capacity or 
high rank, was unqualified to be either the efficient 
or pageant chief of a ministry. Lord Hawkesbury, 
who even as lord Liverpool has never risen above 
a certain decorous and disarming mediocrity, be- 
came, for the first time, a leading minister, as suc- 
cessor of lord Grenville. Lord Eldon, whose learn- 
ing as a judge has been both noxious and over-rated, 
and who had no one qualification for the cabinet, 
was appointed to direct the king's conscience, and 
the machinery of ruin in the court of chancery. 

The comitenance given by Mr. Pitt to his succes- 
sors favoured the opinion that his retreat was but a 
temporary manoeuvre.* His knowledge of the men 
must have convinced him that the ministry could 
not hold; and he but secured his return to power by 
this hollow support, which, without strengthening the 
cabinet, satisfied the king. .The conduct of lord 
Grenville was more frank and consistent: he ma- 
naged no opening for his return to office by compro- 
mise or intrigue. His errors as a minister became 
respectable in the eyes even of his opponents, when 
it appeared that they proceeded from his principles, 
and not from the love of place or power. 

* 

, * An expression in the king's letter accepting Mr. Pitt's 
resignation may also be understood in this sense : " I will, 
.without unnecessary delay, attempt to make the most creditable 
arrangement, and such as Mr* Pitt will think most to the advan^ 
iage of my service, ** 
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The war was continued with unabated energy foe 
near six months afler the retirement of Mr. Pitt, 
without the slightest glimpse of approaching peace. 
Bonaparte prepared a naval armament of flat-bot-^ 
tomed boats on the coast of France, for the avowed 
purpose of invading the United Kingdom, and the 
nation was once more armed. But during almost 
the whole of this time there was an invisible under- 
current of negotiation. Lord Hawkesbury, on the 
21st of March, 1801, made an overture to M. Otto, 
who resided in England as agent for the exchange 
of prisoners. The communication was immediately 
forwarded to the first consul, and, afler some discus* 
sion, it was resolved to settle the preliminaries by a 
secret negotiation. 

The concurrent events of the war affected the 
negociations favourably to England. Sir Ralph Aber* 
crombie, at the head of the Egyptian expedition, 
defeated the French in the first engagement after 
landing, and was mortally wounded. His successor, 
general Hutchinson, created Lord Hutchinson for 
his brilliant services in this campaign, completely 
dispossessed the French of Egypt. Another great 
blow was struck during the negotiations by tlie vic- 
tory of Copenhagen. The valour of the Danes in 
tliis action could not be greater, but was really more 
surprising than that of Nelson and the British sea- 
men: they fought with heroic bravery, in spite 
of two enervating causes operating upon them for 
several generations — absolute government, and 
peace. The result of this battle, combined with 
the assassination of the emperor Paul and the sue* 
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cession of Alexander, put an end to the armed neu- 
trality of the northern powers. 

Lord Nelson^s failure in his attack upon the flotillfi 
at Boulogne, on the other hand, tended to disenchant 
the British navy, and its most renowned chief, oB 
their invincibility ; but it proved the French amaa- 
ment an idle mockery, secured against attack, and 
fixed to the shore. 

The preliminary articles of peace were proclaimed 
to the world on the 1st of October, 1801. All Eu- 
rope, and especially England and France, hailed the 
news with transports of joy. The belligerent and 
neutral nations, die interests of humanity and com- 
merce, were alike concerned in the event. Lord 
' Cornwallis, appointed to conclude the definitive, 
treaty, was received at Paris by the people with the 
liveliest expressions of national respect, by the go- 
vernment with extraordinary honours ; and the con-* 
ferences at Amiens, after having proceeded slowly; 
and doubtfully, ended in the conclugion of peace on 
the 22d of March, 1802. 

The British nation, at the signature of the pre-: 
liminaries, thought only of the blessings of peace, 
and not at all of its conditions. A change of opinion 
took place in the interval which preceded the signa- 
ture of the definitive treaty. The preliminary terms 
were reprobated with the force of argument, elo- 
^ence, indignation, and personal authority by a 
small but most respectable party in the house of 
lords. At the head of this opposition were lords 
GienviUe, Spencer, and Fitzwilliam. The same 
course was taken by Mr. T. Grenville, Mr. Windhanii 
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and a few other members of this party in the house 
of commons. But the minister, on a division, had 
an overwhelming majority, for which he was indebted 
to a novel and curious combination of parties. The re* 
gular opposition voted a sort of contemptuous acqujes^ 
cence. Mr. Fox said, a glorious peace was not to be 
expected afler an inglorious war. In expressing bis 
satisfaction that one object of the war — the restor- 
ation of the Bourbons — had failed, he dis{^ayed a trait 
of sagacity and statesmanship which may now be 
called prophetic. " It is to me," said he, *' a recom- 
mendation of the peace, that it has* been obtained 
without the restoration of the Bourbons. I am fully 
convinced that if the Bourbons were restored, the 
consequence would be a concerted guarantee be- 
tween all the monarchs of Europe, against any people 
which might be oppressed by any of them in any 
part of the world."* Is not this prediction most 
exactly fulfilled in the holy alliance? 

By far the most remarkable advocate of the peace 
and its conditions was Mr. Pitt. He spoke as if he 
had wholly forgotten his own views and principles 
in the conduct of the war and of three several ne- 
gotiations. His capacity at this time appears either 
prematurely worn, or enervated during his retire- 
ment. There is a certain unsteadiness and weakness 
in the march of his ideas which no Ulusion of au- 
thority or pomp of words can disguise.f The terms 
of this short-lived yet memorable peace were really 
open to censure — they were unequal and insecure. 
The supremacy of Europe was surrendered to France 
fbr some colonial acquisitions. But repose was the 
* Fox^s Speeches. f See his Speech. 
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first want of the nation, and the peace was ac* 
quiesced in. 

The prince of Wales took no part in these im- 
portant transactions. He was, however, on good 
terms with the ministry, at least during the first 
year of its existence. Mr. Pitt had been inexorable 
to every suggestion of relief to the prince ; though, 
since the last arrangement of his income, on his mar- 
riage, he was paying his creditors annually 70,000/* 
out of his income of 120,000/. a year. In 1801, the 
new minister sanctioned or advised an increase of 
feOOO/. a year by way of loan, to be repaid when the 
whole of his debts should be liquidated and his in- 
come disengaged. The prince, however, was by no 
means satisfied, and his friends contrasted once more 
the rigour exercised towards him with the flagrant 
prodigality of the civil list. 

. Early in the session of 1802, a message from the 
king acquainted both houses that the civil list was in 
arrear, and recommended the subject to his faithful 
lords and commons. Lord Fitzwilliam moved a pre- 
vious enquiry, and lord Holland said he saw no 
reason why a certain portion of the civil list should 
not be set aside as a sinking fund, to pay the king's 
debts, as in the case of the prince of Wales. Mr. 
Fox took the same course in the house of commons. 
One novel head of expenditure in the civil list, 
stated by ministers, under the name of <^ occasional 
payments," excited severe and suspicious animadver- 
sions. This designation was an obvious and even 
clumsy disguise for corrupt influence and personal 
favouritism. The mess£^e was complied with by 
sweeping majorities ; but a very frank and energetic 
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protest was entered by lords Caernarvon, Dundas, 
Fitzwilliam, and Holland. 

Advantage was taken of the sensation created by 
this debate in favour of the prince of Wales. Mr. 
Manners Sutton, solicitor-general to the prince, 
brought under the consideration of the house of com- 
mons the prince's claim to the revenues of the duchy 
of Cornwall during his minority. This claim had been 
suspended in terrprem over the ministry — or more 
properly over the king — ever since 1787; and a 
petition of right on behalf of the prince of Wales 
had lain six years in the court of chancery, without a 
hearing. Lord Loughborough, from those influences 
which must always be felt where the same man is 
both a cabinet minister and removable judge, or 
perhaps from an unwillingness to let the father and 
son exhibit themselves as adverse parties in a case 
of pecuniary litigation in his court, refused to put the 
prince'sclaim in the ordinary train of adjudication. 
Mr. Manners Sutton now said, the prince's object in 
appealing to the house was to set himself right with 
, the public, by showing that if his claim had not been 
withheld, his debts, whether incurred prudently or 
otherwise^ would still have been no burthen to the 
people. He then argued with, if not unanswerable, 
at least unanswered force, that the king had no right 
.to appropriate the hereditary revenues of the heir 
apparent, without rendering him an account on his 
coming of age. Mr. Fox and the opposition sup- 
ported the prince's claim. 

The only answer given by the ministers and law 
officers of the crown was the trite one, that the king 
had a right to indemnify himself, by the appropria- 

VOL. II. c 
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tion of these revenues, for the expenses of the edu- 
cation and maintenance of his eldest son. Even 
.admitting this deplorable plea, it would not exempt 
the king from the obligation as guardian to render 
an account. The case was still stronger against him : 
he had transgressed his powers as guardian by letting 
the prince's estates at long leases, on account of 
which he received large sums in fines.* The prince's 
case made such an impression upon the house of 
commons, that the order of the day, moved by Mr. 
Addington, was carried by a majority of only 160 to 
103. A still stronger sense of the injustice with 
which he had been treated pervaded the country. 

In about a month afler, a communication on the 
subject was made to the house of commons on the 
part of the prince of Wales. Mr. Tyrwhit, an officer 
^ his household, stated for the satisfaction of the 
house that the claims of the prince were put into a 
train of adjudication on his petition of right, and 
took the opportunity of mentioning that the prince 
had discharged debts to the amount of 525,000/. 
since 1795. 

The ministers of the crown, and the majority of 
the house of commons, by rejecting the motion of 
Mr. Manners Sutton, on the ground of its involving 
a strictly legal question, not only drove the prince 
of Wales to the assertion of his claim in the court 
of chancery, but forced the new chancellor (Eldon) 
to entertain it. Accordingly the prince's petition 
was now proceeding in due course. But the king 
and the ministers either felt ashamed of their situa- 

* He had procured the legal sanction of an act^of parliament^ 
but Uie morality of the transaction remained unchanged. 
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tion or alarmed for the result, and this shifting and 
sordid sqaabble terminated. 

Early in the succeeding session (1802-3) Mr. Ad- 
dington delivered a message from the king, recom- 
mending a yearly grant, not exceeding 60,000/., from 
the 5th of January, 1803, to the 5th of July, 1806, 
towards providing for the better support and dignity 
of l^e prince of Wales : Mr. Manners Sutton at the 
same time informed the house that the prince of 
Wales had abandoned his claim of right on the 
revenues of the duchy of Cornwall, " in order to 
preserve the harmony which should always subsist 
between him and his royal father." Colonel Stanley 
asked whether the abandonment of the claim on the 
• one side, and the royal messi^e on the other, were 
the result of a compromise. This was denied both 
by Mr. Manners Sutton and Mr. Addington ; but 
that a compromise, tacit or express, had substan- 
tially taken place was palpable and notorious, and 
asserted in his place by Sheridan. The resolution 
moved by Mr. Addington m pursuance of the mes- 
sage was unanimously agreed to. 

A communication from the prince of Wales, de- 
livered to the house of commons on the 28th of 
February, expressed his gratitude for the liberality 
of parliament, but acquainted the house that he 
had still claims upon him, both in honour and justice, 
which, notwithstanding the grant, would render it 
impossible for him to resume his state. In short, it 
proved that though he had discharged his old he 
had contracted new debts. Mr. Calcraft, disclaim- 
ing any concert with the prince, or authority from 
him, and professing to act only as an individual 

c 2 
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member of the house, moved the appointment of a 
select committee to consider the amount of those 
new claims. The previous question moved as an 
amendment, and supported by the ministers, was 
carried, after an animated debate, by a majority of 
only 184 to 1S9. Mr. Fox and the whig opposition 
supported the prince on these several occasions with 
an earnestness which proved that they were on 
friendly terms with him. 

Public attention was soon absorbed by the foreign 
relations of the country. It became apparent that 
the peace of Amiens was not made to endure. 
Lord Whitworth and general Andreossi represented 
the British and French governments at Paris and 
London ; an active interchange of state papers was 
commenced, and mutual complaint was soon exas- 
perated to mutual accusation. The main point in 
dispute was the refusal of England to deliver up 
MsltSL in pursuance of her engagements. This 
question is too comprehensive, and perhaps irre- 
levant, to be entered on here. It may be observed, 
in passing, that the treaty was one which could not 
last. It .left several important and obvious cases 
wholly unprovided for — those^ for instance, of Swit- 
zerland, Piedmont, and Tuscany. The reader, who 
compares it with the then existing interests and 
relations of the parties, will meet as many IcuntfUB 
as in an ancient manuscript. 

It is singular, that whilst the British nation has a 
character for frankness and fair dealing, the British 
government has an European reputation for Machia- 
velian policy. The publicists and historians of the 
continent generally, and those of France without 
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exception, have treated the omissions in the treaty 
of Amiens as designed by the British cabinet to 
supply convenient pretexts for returning to a state 
of war ; and the ministry of that day seems really 
placed between the alternatives of bad faith and 
incapacity. 

Bonaparte had openly become president of the Cis- 
alpine republic during the negotiations. His invasion 
of the independence of Switzerland, h'is annexation 
of Piedmont to France, his virtual supremacy over 
Italy, were perfectly consistent with the stipulations 
of the treaty. It is true that his conduct manifested 
a spirit of ambition and aggrandisement ; but those 
who then constituted the British ministry should 
have been the very last to calculate on his mode* 
ration, or to plead their confidence in him as ai) 
excuse. 

One of the griefs urged against the French go- 
vernment was the publication of an official report 
made by colonel Sebastiani, who had been commis* 
sioned to make a survey in the Levant, especially 
with i;eference to the evacuation of Egypt. Nothing 
could be more trivial than this document, viewed 
as a cause of war between two great nations — except '" 

the trivial justification put forward by the French 
government. Sir Robert Wilson, descending firom 
his character of a. soldier to that of a scribbling 
partisan, had published a pamphlet upon Egypt ; and 
•the French ambassador, Andreossi, declared that it 
became necessary to publish the report of colonel 
Sebastiani, as a vindication of the French army 
and the first consul in the eyes of Europe from the 
4ralumnieg of colonel Wilson. War appeared morally 

c 3 
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certain in the month of March, 1803« The first, 
gun was fired, and a French vessel was captured off 
Brest, by an English firigate 'on the 18th of May. 
Bonaparte reproached the English government with 
a violation of the law of nations in commencing 
hostilities before a declaration of war, and retaliated, 
by detaining as prisoners of war all British subjects 
liable to military service then within his power^: 
seizing Hanover, and occupying both Holland and. 
Naples. 

The threat of invasion was once more held out 
by Bonaparte, and a flotilla of gun-boats collected at> 
Boulogne. Both the menace and the armament, 
were regarded as vain demonstrations; but the 
country was placed in a state of imposing and se- 
cure defence. A levy en masscy which had been 
resolved on, was rendered unnecessary by the zeal 
and numbers of the volunteers. The ministry, 
without possessing the confidence of eitlier the 
parliament or the country, was strenuously seconded 
by both. 

At this moment of patriotic and military ardour, 
the prince of Wales renewed with increased per-* 
severance his solicitations for military rank. A 
long correspcmdence took place on the subject 
between the prince, Mr. Addington, the king, and 
the duke of York, commander-in-chief. The tone 
of the prince's letters is earnest, and even indig- 
nant, but they are known to be the composition of 
others.* As the whole correspondence may be 
easily referred to f , it is imnecessary to introduce 

* The writers are supposed to have been sir Robert Wilson 
and lord Hutchinson. f See Ann. Reg. 
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here the letters of the prince. He first addressed 
himself to Mr. Addington ; that minister laid his 
letter before the king, who, in reply, through 
Mr. Addington, merely referred to a former re- 
fusal *, declared his opinion fixed, and desired that 
DO further mention should be made to him on the 
subject. Notwithstanding this peremptory mes- 
sage, expressed with a laconic despotism of style, 
the prince addressed himself directly to his father : 
" no other cause of refusal," says he, " has been or 
can be assigned except that it was the will of your 
majesty." The king replied to this letter by re- 
ferring to his << repeated declarations," and telling 
the prince he might distinguish himself as colonel 
of a regiment of dragoons : <' Should," says the 
king, ^< the implacable enemy so far succeed as to 
land, you will have an opportunity of showing your 
zeal at the head of your regiment." The prince 
in rejoinder says, " My next brother, the duke][of 
York, commands the army, the younger branches of 
my family are either generals or lieutenant-generals, 
and I, who am prince of Wales, am to remain a 
colonel of dragoons I There is something so hu- 
miliating in the contrast, that those who are at a 
distance would doubt the reality, or suppose that to 
be my fault which is only my misfortune." In a 
letter, to the duke of York, he calls " the opportu- 
nity of displaying his zeal at the head of his regi- 
ment," with which his father had consoled him, " a 
degrading mockery." 

The prince was treated with injustice and indig- 
nity. It were vain to search for the king's motive 

• See Vol. I. p. 297. 
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in any mistaken principle of government or reason 
of state, and least of all in any weak regard for his 
son's personal safety. The real source was in the 
king's character and habitual jealous hatred of his 
eldest son and successor. 

At the period of this correspondence, and for a 
considerable time before, all personal intercourse 
had ceased between the king and the prince of 
Wales. The prince's letters, though profuse of 
respect and duty as a son and subject, and appealing 
forcibly to the paternal heart, are yet consistent 
with the actual relations between him and his 
father. But the king's epistle, more ingeniously 
dcamatised, affects the tenderness and familiarity of 
the paternal style. 

Hie correspondence closes with a letter, not 
relating precisely to the same subject, from lord 
Sidmouth to the prince of Wales, and the prince's 
reply. Lord Sidmouth, in consequence of intel- 
ligence which had just reached him, but without 
communicating its nature, requested of the prince not 
to proceed to Brighton. The prince in answer said 
that, if the intelligence related, as he presumed, to 
some attempt of the enemy, " he was bound by the 
king's precise order, and by that honest zeal which 
is not allowed any fitter sphere for its action, to 
hasten instantly to his regiment;" and therefore 
" he must deem it necessary to proceed to Brighton 
immediately." The prince's letter to Mr. Adding- 
ton is dated October 23d, and on the 26th the 
volunteer corps of London, 12,500 strong, were re- 
viewed by the king in Hyde Park. The king on thii^ 
occasion was accompanied by the queen and other 
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members of the royal family, except the prince of 
Wales, who was absent most probably in conse- 
quence of his father's alienation, the refusal of 
military promotion, and the mortification of appear- 
ing on the ground as a colonel of dragoons, whilst 
the duke of York figured as commander-in-chief> 
and the dukes of Kent, Cumberland, and Cambridge 
as lieutenant-generals.^ 
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CHAP. XII. 
1804—1806-7. 

LAST MINISTRY AND DEATH OF MR. PITT. — MINISTRY 
OF MR. FOX. — DELICATE INVESTIGATION. — DEATH 
OF MR. FOX. — CHANGE OF MINISTRY. 

Xhe king early in February, 1804, was again seri- 
ously indisposed. No doubt was entertained of his 
suffering a recurrence of his^ former, and it may now 
be called habitual, malady. Threatened with in- 
vasion by a powerful armament from the opposite 
coast, and placed in the hands of the most feeble 
administration to which its destinies had yet been 
confided, the country was agitated and alarmed at 
this sudden incompetency of the sovereign. His 
illness continued avowedly from the 14th of Fe- 
bruary to the 14th of March, when the lord 
chancellor declared that <^ the king was in such a 
state as to warrant the lords commissioners in 
giving the royal assent to several bills." A further 
proof of his convalescence was given by his appear- 
ance in public, and by the change of his ministers 
early in May. 

Mr. Addington had established himself completely 
in the king's confidence. His congenial intolerance 
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ill matters of religion, and the conciliating weakness. 
of his capacity and character, recommended him to 
George III. But after the signature of the peace of 
Amiens, he and his colleagues lost ground everyday 
with parliament and the public. They had to con- 
tend against two oppositions, called the old and 
new ; headed, the one by Mr. Fox, the other by lord 
Grenville. Mr. Pitt had given the ministers an. 
inconsistent and barren, support during the discus- 
sions of the peace, while some of his most attached 
and admiring friends opposed them. Mr. Canning 
teased the Addingtons in, and still more effectually 
out of parliament, by an incessant warfare of wit, 
ridicule, and personality. Mr. Pitt, after first sinking 
into languid approval, and then withdrawing himself 
for a short time, re-appeared in direct and vehement 
opposition. Opinion was divided on the motives of 
his conduct. It was said that he became alarmed 
at Mr. Addington's complete and exclusive possession 
of the royal confidence, and especially provoked by 
the appointment of Mr. Tierney to the treasurership 
of the navy. This appointment was regarded as a 
defiance of Mr. Pitt, to whom Mr* Tierney was 
particularly obnoxious, and branded by Mr. Pitt*s 
friends with ingratitude on the part of Mr. Ad- 
dington. 

The weak point of the ministry was the adminis- 
tration of the navy. Lord St. Vincent, acting 
upon false notions of economy, had reduced the 
naval force of the kingdom from the extensive scale 
and complete organisation to which it had been 
raised by lord Spencer ; and a lord of the admiralty 
(captain Markham) compromised the government 
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and himself in the house of commons, by either 
gross ignorance, or very indiscreet colouring of fact. 
Mr. Addiugton having now to contend with three dis- 
tinct oppositions, combined under Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, 
and lord Grenville, was reduced to. feeble majorities, 
resigned his office, and was immediately succeeded 
by Mr. Pitt, whose appointment as first commis- 
sioner of the treasury and chancellor of the ex- 
chequer 'appeared in the Gazette on the 12th of 
May. 

The nation had hoped to see a government com- 
posed of the leading men of the leading parties, 
— Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and lord Grenville — whose 
united talent, character, and experience should inspire 
Confidence, and give strength at a moment of un- 
exampled public danger. The mutual relations and 
feelings of the parties, and of the individuals, at the 
moment, promised this result. But the king pro- 
nounced sentence of exclusion upon Mr. Fox ; lord 
Grehville with his friends declined becoming parties 
to this principle*; and Mr. Pitt placed himself at 
the head of a cabinet substantially recruited from 
the preceding. It appears to have been the opinion 
of Mr. Pitt's friends, and his own, that he could 
achieve every thing by his single prowess. This 
opinion was expressly and eloquently avowed by 
Mr. Canning in parliament, during a discussion upon 
the army estimates, in 1802: — " Look at France^ 

* ^* We rest our determination solely on our strong sense of 
the impropriety of our becoming parties to a system of govern- 
ment, which is to be formed at such a moment as the present 
on a principle of exclusion.** 

Letter of Lard GrenviUe to Mr, Pitt* 
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and see what we have to cope with; consider 
what has made her what she is. A man. You 
will tell me that slie was great, and powerful, and 
formidable before the date of Bonaparte's govern- 
ment ; that he found in her great physical and moral 
resources ; that he had but to turn them to account. 
True, and he did so. Compare the situation in which 
he found France with that to which he has raised 
her. I am no panegyrist of Bonaparte ; but I can- 
not shut my eyes to the superiority of his talents, to 
the amazing ascendant of his genius. Tell me not 
of his measures and his policy. It is his genius, hb 
character, that keeps the world in awe. Sir, to 
meet, to check, to curb, to stand up against him, 
we want arms of the same kind. I am ^ from 
objecting to the large military establishments which 
are proposed to you; I>vote for them with all my 
heart: but, for the purpose of coping with Bona- 
parte, one great commanding spirit is worth them 
alL" 

Mr. Pitt was censured for yielding to the king's 
hatred of the principles and person of Mr.' Fox, 
and to a principle of government abhorrent to the 
constitution. But his situation was delicate. The 
king had appeared in public for the first time since 
his illness only two days before Mr. Pitt's appoint- 
ment was announced in the Gazette, and his con- 
valescence was so precarious, that the usual report 
of convicts under sentence of death was delayed fpr 
some months. Discussion and excitement might 
have produced melancholy consequences. On the 
other hand, the safety of a great empire was at stake ; 
and it msy be questioned whether duty to the nation. 
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and humanity to the sovereign, would not have been 
best consulted and reconciled by relieving George III. 
at that moment from awful responsibilities under 
which, his mind was momentarily liable to break 
down. No direct proposition, however, for the 
appointment of a regent was made, and, in compli- 
ance with suggestions of delicacy, the precise nature 
of the king's illness was not formally declared. ' 

Mr. Pitt retained of the Addington ministry the 
duke of Portland, lords Eldon, Westmoreland, Chat- 
ham, Castlereagh, and Hawkesbury, forming a ma- 
jority of his cabinet. Two of these, the duke of 
Portland and lord Westmoreland, were thrown upon 
him by reversion ; and a third, lord Chatham, was 
his brother. He brought in with him lords Melville, 
Harrowby, and Camden. A seat in the cabinet, 
with the chancellorship of the duchy of Lancaster, 
was given to lord Mulgrave. Mr. Canning was a 
powerful auxiliary in debate ; but that incubus upon 
political freedom and individual talent in the existing 
system of British government, called oligarchy, shut 
him out from a seat in the cabinet, and condemned 
him to the subordinate place of treasurer of the 
navy. That surely was a most vicious principle of 
government which kept down Mr. Canning, at the 
precious stage of life in which manhood has gained ex- 
perience without losing vigour, whilst it made cabinet 
ministers of lords Castlereagh and Hawkesbury. 

It was scarcely possible for any single talent to 
make head against opposition at home, and the 
power of the enemy abroad, with such an adminis- 
tration ; and it soon proved that Mr. Pitt was no 
longer the " great commanding spirit ** invoked by 
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Mr. Canning. He should have closed his political, 
perhaps his mortal, life when he had carried tKe 
union, and sacrificed office to his public duty and 
individual pledge. On diat day ** Diagoras should 
have died." Tlie world would then have given him 
exaggerated credit for his administration, and lent 
imaginary splendour to whathis talents would achieve 
had he lived. But his genius seems to have deserted 
him with his seals of office in 1801, and not to have 
returned with them in 1804. His support of the 
Addington ministry was inconsistent and feeble, and 
his subsequent administration a series o£ humiliating 
failures. 

He was not long minister whien he felt the neces- 
sity of reinforcement. Lord Grenville, to whom he 
again applied, would not detach himself from Mr. 
Fox. Fearing to meet the approaching session un- 
aided, he was reduced to the humiliating necessity 
of resorting to Mr. Addington ; and their reconcili- 
ation was proclaimed early in December, 1804. The 
public heard this with incredulous surprise, but the 
fact was soon placed beyond doubt. Their reconci- 
liation was insisted on by the king, and the parties 
shook hands in the royal presence. Early in January, 
1805, Mr. Addington was created viscount Sidmouth, 
and appointed president of the council in the room 
of the duke of Portland, obliged by the infirmity of 
his health and years to retire. 

The prince of Wales did not observe the same 

political neutrality during the ministry of Mr. Htt 

'as during that of his predecessor. He attended a 

meeting of opposition at the house of lord Moira 

previous to the opening of the session in Januaij, 
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1805. Upon one great question, however, Us mind 
appears to have undergone a serious change, and he 
differed with both Mr. Fox and lord Grenville. 

The prince had been a strenuous advocate of 
Catholic emancipation. It was known that in 1797 
lie submitted to the king in writing, with great ear- 
nestness, his opinion of the necessity of that measure. 
His change of opinion took place during the Ad- 
dington administration. Soon after the return of 
Mr. Pitt to office, the following semi-official an- 
nouncement appeared in a journal devoted to the 
prince, and the known vehicle of party squibs and 
political notifications by Sheridan. " The leading 
members of both (Fox and Grenville) oppositions 
have declared theipselves decidedly in favour of 
Catholic emancipation, the persorud fnerids of an 
illustrious personage alone excepted." A sccoimI 
paragraph appeared in the same paper only a few 
days before the discussion of the question. " The 
Irish catholic question, we have reason to believe, 
will not for the present, at least, be brought under 
parliamentary discussion. Mr. Fox, we understand, 
h disposed to concede to the public opinion as to the 
inexpediency of moving it at this time ; and it is not 
improbable that lord Grenville may also relax so far 
from his prejudices as to yield to the more discreet 
judgment of an illustrious personage, who, although 
he continues to approve the m(sasure of emancipation, 
.deprecates this polemical enquiry at so momentous 
a period." This more dexterous manoeuvre might 
he traced here, by direct proof, to Sheridan, if the 
internal evidence of " lord Grenville's prejudices," 
and th^ finesse with which the prince of Wales is 
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represented as still favourable to emancipation did 
not alone suffice. It even appears, from a letter of 
Mr. Fox first published in Moore's Life of Sheridan, 
that the prince of Wales, through Sheridan, directly 
requested Mr. Fox not to present the catholic 
petition. His request came too Idte — <^ Improbum 
consilium. serum, ut debuit, venit." But had it 
come sooner it would have been unavailing. Mr. 
Fox's kind and yielding disposition was some- 
times abused by inferior and intriguing spirits ; but 
on a great occasion he was inexorable. " Now, 
therefore," says he, in his reply to Sheridan, " any 
discussion on this part of the subject would be 
too late; but I will fairly own, that if it were not, I 
could not be dissuaded from doing the public act, 
which of all others it will give me the greatest satis- 
faction and pride to perform. No past event in my 
political life ever did, and no future one ever can, 
give me such pleasure." This feeling wias expressed 
at the opening, and pervaded the whole of his speech 
on moving the consideration of the catholic claims. 
He seemed, in that admirable speech, to rejoice as 
he rose above the mere strife of party into a region 
of enlarged principles and generous humanity. 

Sheridan's devotion to the prince of Wales was sin- 
cere and disinterested, but servile and self-debasing. 
For it, he compromised that reputation for public in- 
tegrity which, with his genius, palliated the vices of 
his private life. His hollow finesse on this occasion 
received a happy rebuke. He happened to dine at 
the house of a distinguished English catholic*, in 
company with the late Mr. Scully, who had come 

• Mr. C. Butler. 
TOL. II. D 
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aver from Ireland as a member of the catholic de* 
putation. The conversation naturally turned upon 
the approaching debate. "If/' said Sheridan, "Moira 
and I, from particular circumstances, should not take 
as active a part on the catholic petition as you could 
wish, you may still be assured, Mr. Scully, that our 
hearts are with you." — " And if," replied the latter, 
<< the French should invade Ireland, and the Irish 
catholics, from particular circumstances, should not 
take as active a part as you could wish, you may still 
be assured, Mr. Sheridan, that our hearts are with 
you." 

The prince of Wales, with the foregoing excep- 
tion, acted in perfect concert with the opposition 
to Mr. Pitt, — occasionally attending in the house of 
peers, and taking his seat between lords Moira and 
Grenville. He, however, spoke but once, and th^ 
only a few words on behalf of the duke of Clarence, 
who was absent. 

The duke of Clarence was endowed with the fa- 
culty of eloquence, not only beyond his brothers, 
but in a degree which, with due exercise, would 
have placed him in the first rank of debaters in the 
house of lords. His name appears more frequently 
than those of tlie other princes in the parliamentary 
debates. He defended lord St. Vincent with the 
zeal of a friend ; and asked on one occasion, in Fe- 
bruary, 1805, whether or not the conduct of that 
nobleman was to become the subject of a formal en- 
quiry ? After evasive answers from lords Sidmouth 
and Hawkesbury, the chancellor (lord Eldon) left 
the woolsack to rebuke the duke of Clarence for 
putting " questions inconsistent with order." The 
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duke, in reply to what he described as ''the conscien- 
tious admonition of the noble and learned lord,'* 
maintained the regularity of his questions, though 
they might not, he admitted, << be quite agreeable 
to his lordship and'the ministers.*' Some few other 
sharp and civil encounters took place between the 
prince and the chancellor. In one instance the former 
aptly reminded the latter of the irregular frequency 
with which he left the woolsack to address the 
house upon the same question. The chancellor 
made no reply at the moment^ but referred on a 
subsequent night to the expressions of the duke of 
Clarence. Upon this the prince of Wales, in ex- 
f^anation, disclaimed, on the part of the duke, all 
personal offence, and declared that '< he under- 
stood his noble relation as merely illustrating the 
necessity of a liberal and indulgent construction o^ 
the orders of the house.** The observations of the 
prince of Wales are given at length in the parlia- 
mentary debates, and were made with a facility and 
propriety which* produced expressions of regret that 
he addressed the house so rarely. 

Mr. Pitt had exposed the incapacity of lord Sid- 
tnouth with sarcasm and contempt ; lord Sidmouth 
had turned somewhat ungratefully on his hereditary 
patron*; and their reconciliation, or rather their 
continuance as colleagues, endured only a few 
months. It soon appeared that the new president 
ef the council had more influence in the royal closet 
than the prime minie*er, and especially used it in the 
disposal of church patronage. 

* The father of lord Sidmouth was the physician and friend 
ttf lord Chatham. 

D 2 
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Mr. Whitbread began his accusation of lord Mel- 
ville early in this session. Lord Sidmouth proposed in 
the cabinet to abandon his colleague, was outvoted, 
opposed Mr. Pitt in parliament on the mode of 
procedure, resigned his office, and withdrew his 
support. 

The aspect of affairs abroad was still more em- 
barrassing to Mr. Pitt. Bonaparte had, in 1804^ 
laid aside the titles of consul of France and president 
of the Cisalpine republic, for those of Napoleon 
emperor of the French and king of Italy; and in 
1805 commenced the subjugation of Europe. 

England, it is true, not only maintained but ad- 
vanced her naval supremacy, and, with one exception, 
her naval glory. The exception was the unhappy 
** Catamaran project.'' A vast-flotilla was collected 
in 1804 at Boulogne from the other parts of France, 
in spite of every effort of the British cruizers. To 
attack it was hopeless after the failure of lord Nel- 
son. An adventurer had the impudence and dexte- 
rity to impose upon lord Melville land Mr. Pitt an 
old and condemned American invention for destroy- 
ing vessels by Are machines. The " Catamaran '' 
was a long and narrow boat or chest, charged with 
combustibles which should explode by means of the 
combined machinery of a clock and gun-lock, at ex- 
actly calculated times ; and which two men, riding 
upon a rafl up to their waists in water, should tow 
and fasten to the enemy's ships, unperceived in 
the darkness of night. These engines of death, to 
which the French gave the odious name of ^* Infernal 
Machines,'* had been long in preparation, and created 
the most extravagant hopes. The execution was 
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confided to lord Keith, who commanded in the 
Downs ; but it was rumoured that lord Melville him- 
self would direct the enterprise in person, on board 
the admiral's ship ; and it was known that Mr. Pitt 
went down to Walmer Castle for the purpose of be- 
holding, across the Channel, the blowing up of the 
flotilla, with the most terrific of all conflagrations 
since the beginning of the world. 

The project was equally hateful and ridiculous. 
No effect whatever appears to have been produced 
by the Catamarans; and twelve fire ships exploded 
without any serious mischief, from the success wi^ 
which the enemy's vessels manceuvred to avoid 
them. The fire-ships were cutters or brigs, differmg 
from the ordinary kind only in their giving no in- 
dication of what they were before their near ap- 
proach. The first which bore down with full sails 
was never suspected by the French to be a death- 
ship without a soul on board, until they .perceived 
it advancing under a tremendous fire, without re- 
turning a single shot. 

This unhappy attadc was continued from nine at 
night till four in the morning, and twelve fire-ships 
exploded in succession; — but, after the first sur- 
prise, they became objects of curiosity rather than 
fear. Lord Keith's official account is brief and 
general; and however dexterously worded, in order, 
doubtless, to avoid offence to die lords ef the Ad- 
miralty, respecting an enterprise which was theirs 
exclusively,^ leaves little doubt of his disgust 

The result covered the government with ridioule 
at home ; and the attempt, coupled by Napoleon 
with the disreputable zeal of two British envoys at 

D 3 
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Munich and Stuttgard, was exhibited before the 
tribunal of Europe as evidence to convict the English 
ministry of a vile concert with the assassins of the 
infernal machine. Marshal Soult, who commanded 
at Boulogne, calls it ^^ a horrible and dastardly 
project." " Cannon to cannon, bayonet to bayonet, 
such," says he, " is the law of war ; but the nation 
which employs for its defence only plots, poniards, 
and fire-ships, is already degraded." This is rho- 
domontade, but it had its effect, not alone in France^ 
but in other countries; and it must be admitted 
that the use of such means is scarcely conformable 
to the laws of civilised warfare. Science is ap- 
plicable to the art of war as to every other; but, in 
its legitimate application, the result is to narrow, not 
widen, the sphere of mutual destruction. 

On the morning after this discreditable enter- 
prise, the French line of anchorage appeared as 
regular and complete as the preceding day ; and 
Napoleon soon after came to Boulogne, for the 
purpose of ascertaining by experiment the facility 
and space of time which should be assumed for the 
embarkation of " the Army of England." The 
operation was performed ip his presence with com- 
plete success ; and the troops on board rent the air 
with their acclamations and eagerness to reach the 
shores of Britain. 

Napoleon, beholding this spectacle, so magnificent 
and inspiring, appeared thoughtful and depressed. 
He, and probably he alone, of the many hundred 
thousands present, knew that all this vast pre- 
paration and courageous enthusiasm was for the 
present vain. He was aware that a new coaUtion 
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of Austria and Russia, formed by Mr. Pitt, would 
soon demand the undivided exertion of his resources 
and genius. 

One of the most brilliant achievements in the 
annals of naval war soon rendered his prospects of 
invasion still more distant, if not altogether hopeless. 

The commencemeiy of hostilities with Spain, at 
the close of 1804, extended the circle of maritime 
war and victory to the British navy. The French ad- 
miral, Villeneuve, commanding the combined French 
and Spanish fleets, early in 1805, was pursued by 
lord Nelson, commanding a squadron of only half 
the enemy's force, from the Mediterranean to the 
West Indies. Villeneuve fled — somewhat unaccount- 
ably for a man of moderate talent, but undoubted 
courage — over the Atlantic, back to Europe ; fell in 
with the British squadron, commanded by sir R. 
Calder, o£P Cape Finisterre ; and afler an engage- 
ment in which he lost two ships, made his way un- 
molested to Cadiz. Both admirals were blamed by 
their respective governments and nations for not 
renewing the fight. 

On the 19th of October admiral Villeneuve 
came out of Cadiz with the combined Frendi and 
Spanish fleets, and on the 21st was defeated by 
Nelson in the great battle of Trafalgar. This vic- 
tory cost England the life of her greatest admiral, 
but utterly ruined the maritime power of France 
and Spain. Nelson's order of battle is regarded by 
the naval writers and other competent authorities 
of France as a chef d'oeuvre. His general instruction 
to die captains of tlie fleet ten days before de- 
monstrated, they say, by anticipation, the defeat of 

n 4 
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tbeVreoA.* The news of tfaMinepanlile disaster 
readied Nqwleon in Austria, in die midst of his 
tnamphsy and direir him into an access of mi«- 
gorernabie n^e. ^ 111 teadi," said he, *^ the 
Frendi admirals to conqner, by repeatii^ the lesson 
of England and admiral Byi^." ViUenemre, who 
became a prisoner, was exdiai^ed afta* some time, 
and destroyed himself at an inn on his way to 
Paris ; or, according to report, was assassinated by 
order of the minister of marine, Decres, who had 
reason to dread his fo'esoice and recriminatiiwi* 

The victory of Trafalgar, momentous as it wa^ 
only destroyed the weaker arm of France. It was 
not a counterpoise to the triumph of Napoleon over 
Mr* Pitt's third and last coalition. He left Paris on 
the 24th of September (1805,) to join his army ; 
took Ulm on the 17th of October, with its artillery, 
magazines, garrison of 30,000 men and worthless 
commander, Mack; entered the capital of Austria, 
without resistance, on the 15th of November ; pursued 
the fugitive court of Vienna, and the allied armies 
of Austria and Russia into Moravia; and on the 
2d of December obtained the decisive and dreadful 
victory of Austerlitz, which put an end to the cam- 
paign and the coalition, and made Napoleon the 
dictator of continental Europe. 

These were trying and terrible disappointments 
to the British minister. His situation at home was 
equally productive of vexation and distress. The 
incapacity of his cabinet threw upon him the main 
direction of the government in its several branches. 
He had Ibst character by his reconciliation with 
lord Sidmouth, and was weakened in parliament by 

. * Victoires, conquStes, reven, et d^nstres des Fran9ai8, &e. 
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that minister 8 desertion. The magic of his elo- 
quence and authority no longer ruled the divisions 
of the house of commons. He discovered this by 
the most painful proof, — his inability to protect his 
only able colleague, and most faithful friend, lord 
Melville. In the royal closet his ascendant was no 
longer the same. Here he encountered, not merely 
msiri>ordination, but petty-minded mortifying re- 
marks on his failures. His spirit, arrogant, and un- 
generous in his day of power, was proportionally 
depressed in his adverse fortune. It was remarked 
that he drooped from the moment when intel- 
ligence reached him of the disgraceful capitulation 
o£ Ulm. When news arrived of the battle of Aus- 
terlitz, he was taking the waters at Bath. Par- 
liament met on the 21st of January, 1806. Amend- 
ments to the address were read (but not moved) in 
the house of peers by lord Cowper ; in the house 
of commons by lord Henry Petty (marquis of 
Lansdowne), in the absence of the minister. His 
friends proclaimed that his health was nearly re- 
stored. Only three days after, he expired at his 
country house, near London, of political failures 
and disappointed hopes, in which the safety and 
honour of his country had assuredly their share. 
Mr. Pitt merits the praise of patriotism as a man, 
and talents as a minister ; but, if he might claim 
the gratitude, he' had at least equal' reason to en- 
treat the forgiveness of his country at his last hour. 
The elements were contrasted in him, like that 
allegorical statue of Persepolis, which the beholder 
was alternately disposed to admire and to destroy.* 

* Tales of Voltaire. 
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The death of Mr. Pitt rendered a change of rai-* 
nlstry unavoidable. Lord Hawkesbury was offered 
the premiership by the king — declined it after two 
days' deliberation,— ^ and grasped the sinecure of the 
cinque ports with flagrant and scandalising rapacity 
in his retreat. The formation of a ministry was next 
proposed to lord Sidmouth, and declined by him. 
Reduced to extremity, the king silenced without 
sacrificing his personal antipathies, and negotiated 
with the united parties of lord Grenville and Mr. 
Fox. This led to the prince of Wales's taking once 
more a share in public a&irs, and the* great game 
of political party. 

A reconciliation, so called, had taken place some 
time before between the king and the prince. The 
first interview was proclaimed in the following court 
bulletin, which appeared in the public prints, and is 
preserved in the Annual Register: — " This day (12th 
November, 1804,) the long expected interview be- 
tween the sovereign and heir apparent took place 
at one o'clock, at Kew Palace. The queen and prin- 
cesses were present. The meeting of those two 
personages, after so long an interval, was marked by 
every emotion of kindness and conciliation on the 
one part, and of affectionate respect on the other. 
The scene is said to have been affecting beyond 
all description ; and we are fully persuaded that the 
circumstance will afford the highest gratification to 
his m£jesty's loyal and dutiful subjects.'* Next day 
the king wrote to the princess of Wales a letter, 
which relates so particularly to this interview, that, 
though now hackneyed in print, it cannot well be 
dispensed with. 
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« Windsor Castle, Not. IS. 1804. 

" My dearest Daughter-in-law and Niece. 

^' Yesterday I and the rest of my family had an 
interview with the prince of Wales at Kew. Care 
was taken on all sides to avoid all subjects of alter- 
cation or explanation, consequently the conversation 
was neither instructive nor entertaining; but it leaves 
the prince of Wales in a situation to show whether 
his desire to return to his family is only verbal or 
real, which time alone can show. I am not idle in 
my endeavours to make enquiries that may enable 
me to communicate someplah for the advantage of the 
dear child, you and me, with so much reason, must 
interest ourselves about ; and its effecting my having 
the happiness of living more with you is no small 
incentive to my forming some ideas on the subject ; 
but you may depend on their being not decided upon 
without your thorough and cordial concmrrence ; 
for your authority as mother it is my object to sup- 
port. 

<< Believe me^ at all times, 

" My dearest Daughter-in-law and Niece, 

" Your most affectionate Father-in-law and Uncle, 

« G. R.'* 

It was known at the time, and may be inferred 
even from the king's very characteristic letter, that 
the prince's interview with his father had objects and 
results different from reconciliation. That vile tis- 
sue of female malice and gossiping defamation, which 
ended in << the Douglass conspiracy," had already 
been commenced ; and the prince of Wales resolved 
to withdraw his infant daughter from her mother, 
for the purpose of taking her under his own imme* 
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diate guardianship. The king denied peremptorily 
the right of the prince to the care of his daughter. 
Lord Moira was summoned from his military com- 
mand in Scotland to negotiate in the matter ; and 
the prince himself went to Bath for the purpose of 
consulting personally with lord Thurlow. There is 
reason to believe that lord Thurlow declared " the 
prince, as heir apparent and father, had a right to 
the guardianship of his child against all the world." 
The king, however, asserted his superior title, took 
the young princess under his guardianship, and thus 
prevented her separation from her mother. He at 
the same time studiously visited and countenanced 
the princess of Wales. The prince by no means ac- 
quiesced in the king's claim, and it was supposed 
the question could be settled only by legal adjudi- 
cation, when, after much discussion, an arrange- 
ment or compromise was accomplished by lord 
Moira and the chancellor. The guardianship of the 
princess was surrendered to the king, who, in his 
turn, abandoned the intention of allotting apart- 
ments in Windsor Castle to the princess of Wales. 

Mr. Pitt, the day before he died, wrote two let- 
ters on public affairs; the one to lord Grenville, 
referring to their political and private friendship, 
and their recent differences of public views — the 
other to the king, recommending to him the appoint* 
ment of lord Grenville as prime minister. It is obvi- 
ous, however, from the offer made to lords Hawkes- 
bury and Sidmouth, that the impossibility of re-con- 
structing a new cabinet from the wreck of the old, 
and not the dying advice of Mr. Pitt, determined 
the king. The negotiations which led to the formr 
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atioD of the new cabinet were conducted in bad 
faith, and based in court intrigue. 

Lord Grenville, having passed the morning of the 
27th of January in consultation with Mr. Fox, waited 
by appointment on the king. His audience was short 
but satisfactory. He began by frankly declaring^ 
that he thought no ministry could be advantageously 
formed upon an exclusive principle. The king as- 
sented with surprising readiness, and asked him 
whom he intended to consult and include. LordGren- 
vDle replied, that the very first person with whom he 
proposed to consult was Mr. Fox. " I expected and 
meant it so>" was the king's reply. The king then 
desired that " Lord Grenville, in conjunction with 
Mr. Fox, would immediately form an administration, 
which," he said, " he had no doubt would prove per- 
fectly satisfactory to him." It was said that he 
desired at the same time that the prince of Wales 
should be consulted in the arrangements. The 
prince, whether in pursuance of this intimation or 
not, was consulted in point of fact, and the conse- 
quence was, the introduction of lord Sidmouth. 
Sheridan has received, from his distinguished bio- 
grapher, credit for having quartered tbe Addingtons 
upon Mr. Fox. It seems more likely that he acted 
or intrigued in the matter, not from any interests or 
partialities of his own, but from his disastrous eager- 
ness to minister to the wishes of the prince. She- 
ridan had so little kindness for lord Sidmouth, that 
it was he who, under the mask of friendship, in ma- 
licious sport, fixed upon that minister the nickname 
of « the Doctor." 

Lord Grenville submitted to the king, on the Slst 
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of January, a complete list of die proposed admidis- 
tration. The king received it graciously, and took 
two days, according to established usage, for deli- 
beration, ^fler the appointed time had elapsed, 
lord Grenville presented himself again, and encoun- 
tered unexpected difficulties. The king wished not 
only that the duke .of York should be commander- 
in-chief immovably, but whdly beyond the control 
oi the government. It was supposed the negotiation 
must break off, but eventually an understanding wa« 
come to, and tlie new ministry was accepted by the 
king on the 3d of February. It proved, or was pre- 
tended^ to be the &ct, that the king's objection to 
lord Grenville'*s views respecting the command-in- 
dbief of the army was merely verbal. Lord Grenville 
submitted to him a slight change of expression, con- 
certed with Mr. Fox, lord Spencer^ and other destined 
ministers ; and the king said, in a tone most suspici- 
ously gracious, — " My lord'Grenville, I am perfectly 
satisfied — I accept the ministry." It was composed 
as follows i — Lord Grenville, premier ; Mr. Fox, 
secretary for foreign affairs ; lord Henry Petty, 
chancellor, of the exchequer ; lord Erskine, chan- 
cellor ; lord Spencer, home department ; lord Fitz^ 
william, president of the council ; lord Sidmouth, • 
privy seal; lord Howick (Grey), admiralty; lord 
Moira, ordnance ; lord EUenborough, chief justice 
(with a seat in the cabinet); Mr. Windham, secretary 
at war ; Mr. Sheridan^ treasurer of the navy ; duke 
of Bedford, lord lieutenant of Ireland. There was 
a friendly contention between lords EUenborough 
and Erskine, — each claiming the chief justiceship, 
and yidding to the other the higher honours of the 
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chancellorship. Lord Erskine's personal vanity 
would have preferred the seals, precarious as they 
were ; but, with the consciousness that he was igno^ 
rant both of the principles and practice of equity, 
he trembled for his fame, and affected the modesty 
of concession. Lord Ellenborough, with his charac-* 
teristic frankness, cut the matter short, by saying, 
" Why, Erskine, I know as little of equity as you do 
yourself." Frequent and recent instances prove that 
a mere common lawyer may be suddenly trans- 
formed into an equity judge ; but at the same 
time it follows as a corollary, that the learned pro- 
fession has its share of charlatanry, when, with 
the notorious want of previous study and experience 
in that branch of jurisprudence, these sudden trans- 
lations can be made with safety and advantage.* 

This was the most sweeping ministerial change 
that had been witnessed for several years. The 
imblic — at least that part which thinks — was 
astonished and perplexed, by the generous facility 
with which the king laid aside his personal antipa- 
thies. A key to the enigma was subsequently found* 
The duke of Cumberland, and lords Eldon ai^d 
Hawkesbury, communicated several times, during 
the ministerial negotiations, with the king, and a 
mine was prepared under the feet of the futufe 
ministers. No administration could be formed capable 
of resisting the Fox and GrenvUle parties in oppo- 

* The following notice of a minor appointment appeared in 
the papers of the day : — " Henry Brougham, esq. is appointed 
envoy to the court of Lisbon. He is esteemed a young man 
of considerable abilities, and author of a work, entitled < An 
finquary into the Cokitiid Policy of the European Powera.* ** 
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sition. It was, therefore, concerted, in the secret 
cabinet, that those parties should be accepted as 
ministers, placed in such situations that they must 
necessarily disappoint the public, and dismissed 
when they should have become unpopular and dis- 
abled. 

Mr. Fox was blamed for his junction with lord 
Sidmouth; but the ministry, though strong in taleUt 
and public opinion, had not a due proportion of 
votes in parliament, and lord Sidmouth brought 
with him a compact party in his train. The only 
real inconvenience which resulted from the alliance 
with him was its entailing on the ministry the dis- 
cussions which took place upon the admission of 
his friend lord EUenborough, at his request, to a 
seat in the cabinet. 

It is a curiously illustrative fact that lord Sid- 
mouth, who was not in the secret, forfeited his 
majesty's favour by strengthening his majesty's go- 
vernment I The only difference of opinion with him 
in the cabinet was on catholic emancipation, but 
that question was for the present hopeless ; and the 
catholics themselves had resolved not to embarrass 
their friends by fruitlessly pressing it. 

Mr. Fox's coalition with lord Grenville has also 
been censured — but most unreasonably. The nation 
' with one voice demanded, in 1804, a ministry com- 
prising Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox. and Lord Grenville ; and 
the public wish was now realised in principle and 
degree, and with much less inconsistency. There 
was no longer any leading difference of policy be- 
tween lord Grenville and Mr. Fox. The French 
republic had vanished ; they were agreed upon the 
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value of peace in the abstract ; and they wete in 
complete unison upon the greatest question of do- 
mestic policy agitated in parliament for several years 
— the catholic claims. 

The attention of the prince of Wales was soon 
diverted from politics by the fatality which seemed 
to attend his marriage. The revolting circum- 
stances of the investigation which took place this 
year (1806) into the conduct of the princess of 
Wales demand very slight notice in these pages. 
They have already obtained a notoriety which dis- 
penses from any more particular mention of them. 
It will be sufficient to state that sir John and lady 
Douglass lived in the neighbourhood and intimacy 
of the princess, at Blackheath ; that lady Douglass 
had some grovelling enmities with the princess^ 
charged her with avowed pregnancy, and the birth 
of an illegitimate child ; and that a numerous array 
of other witnesses, chiefly male and female do' 
mestics, deposed to suspicious familiarities between 
the princess and several persons named. It appears 
from the published proceedings that << the Douglass 
conspiracy," as it was. termed, commenced in 1804. 
The princess herself states that for more than two 
years previous to the enquiry, in 1806, she was 
« beset by spies."* But it is highly probable and 
presumable from the investigation, that the prince 
of Wales was ignorant of the charges preferred by 
ar John and lady Douglass against the life and 
honour of the princess, until they were formally pre- 
sented in writing by sir J. Douglass to the duke of 
Sussex. If, therefore, the princess was *^ beset by 

* Letter to the king. 
VOL. II. E 
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spies/* acting in concert with the Douglasses in- 
1804, this must have taken place through the 
officious baseness of some eager parasites without 
the knowledge of the prince. 

The princess complained of the secret tribunal^ 
and of the secret judgment, substantially acquit- 
ting her, but suggesting a more vigilant observanoe 
of discretion and - dignity, which it pronounced 
But it was not possible that justice and decency 
could have been better cos^ulted than by submitr 
ting thq whole matter to the capacity and cop- 
science of four cabinet ministers*, men of the 
highest rank and honour in the kingdom; and. even 
supposing the tribunal objectioni^le, it was not 
chosen by the prince. Thus far, therefore, without: 
giving the least countenance to the charges agaiast 
the princess, it may be affirnied that the prince's 
conduct was blameless. His culpability began when, 
dissatisfied with the judgement df the commissioners^ 
be endeavoured to take further proceedings. Mis 
object, however, may have been, not so much the grar 
tification of his vengeance as. his release from a yoke 
imposed on him under circumstances of flagrant 
hardship, and which galled him from the first hour. 

Mr, Fox, the leading objects of whose public life 
and policy were liberty and peace, took the foreign 
department, as affording direct ^cilities for carrying 
his pacific views into effect. Before he was yet ten 
days in office, an alien, calling himself Guillet de la 
Gevrilliere, arrived at Gravesend without a passport^ 
and wrote to Mr. Fox that he had an important 

* Lords Enkine (chancellor), Spencer, Grenville^ and £1* 
lenborough* 
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eemmunicalion to make to him. Mr. Fox hnme-^ 
diately sent him a passport, admitted him to a 
private interview, and repelled indignantly his dis- 
closure, true or false, of a plot to assassinate Napo- 
feoa. Hie ne^t step taken by Mr. Fox was one 
which all ap^auded, but which no one could be 
sutprised at. He immediately made the French 
government acquainted with the circumstances, 
md had the miscreant detained in custody until his 
designs, if he entertained them, should be guarded 
against.* Talleyrand acknowledged the communi- 
cation with a just and happy tribute to the character 
of Mr. Fox, and enclosed at the same time an ex- 
tract firom the speech of the French emperor to the 
legislative body expressing his desire of peace. 
This was equivalent to a direct overture from the 
French government, aQd acted upon as such by 
Mr. Fox. 

The state of .Europe, al the death of Mr. Pitt, 
i^^idered the negotiation of a safe and honourable 
pea^ most difficult. His last ministry had raised 
barriers against Napoleon only to be broken 
domn, and to afford a pretext for further invasions 
of the independence of Europe* The battle of 
Austerlitz was fought on the second, and the peace, 
of Presburgh signed on the 26th, of December. 
Hie emperor Alexander declined being a party to 

* Some of the BngU3h journals pronounced him an agent 
of the French police, sent over by Napoleon to create a pretext 
for the overture made by Talleyrand. The supposition scarcely 
deserves mention, and still less refutation. He veas either an 
jttiassin, or an vnirigant on his own account, but more probably 
t^e .former. 

E 2 
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this treaty, but retreated with his dispirited troops 
within the frozen wastes of Russia. It appeared to 
seal the doom of the Austrian court and German 
empire. Napoleon stripped the emperor Francis 
not only of his territories but titles. He reduced 
the emperor of Germany to the style and title of 
emperor of Austria, grasped the protectorate of the 
Germanic states, made kings of the electors of 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg, added Venice to the 
kingdom of Italy, placed the crown of Naples on 
the head of his brother Joseph, and already con- 
templated the degradation of the old and illustrious 
republic of Holland into a petty kingdom, with his 
brother Louis for its king. A safe and honourable 
peace, and Mr. Fox was incapable of concluding any 
other, was difficult of attainment, with one whose 
views of aggrandisement went beyond even the 
inordinate power which he actually possessed. 

Mr. Fox soon confirmed the public confidence in 
his negotiations by the decision with which he 
rejected the peace of Amiens as a basis, and insisted 
upon the admission of the emperor of Russia as a 
party. " My wish," said he, in the house of com- 
mons, " the first wish of my heart, is peace ; but 
i^ch a peace as shall preserve our connections and 
influence on the continent, as shall not abate one 
jot of the national honour, and such only." This 
declaration was received with tumultuous cheers by 
the whole house, and a murmur of approbation by 
the strangers in the gallery. 

England and France negotiated for the first time 
since the revolution in a tone of mutual conciliation 
and courtesy. Mr. Fox's hopes were not sanguine. 
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His Uended firmness iEind mildness, however, did 
much, and might do more, if his health had not 
given way before he was yet four months minister. 
.The late hours and fatigue to which he was sub- 
jected as leader in the house of commons may be 
said to have proved fatal to him. A deadly system 
of worrying and vexatious debate was organised 
against him in that house. Lord Castlereagh rose 
to debate " the principle" of the clause for limited 
service in the mutiny bill, after the principle had 
been already under discussion for eleven hours ; and 
between frivolous divisions and speaking against 
time, the house was kept sitting from four till seven 
in the morning. The ministers were released even 
then only by a sort of capitulation. Sheridan, when 
this system became apparent, proposed that the 
ministerial members distributed into parties of 
twenty should go home to rest, and come back to 
relieve guard afler they had slept and break&sted. 
Notwithstanding the severe illness of Mr. Fox he 
continued to direct the negotiations and dictate the 
despatches from his couch, until the progress of his 
disease rendered all application to business not only 
.dangerous but impossible. On the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1806, this illustrious patriot and statesman, 
after only a few months, followed his great rival to 
the tomb. Characters of him have been drawn by 
master-hands ; but who thinks of referring to those 
memorials ? . The image of his character and life, 
public and private, is fresh in the minds of men, — 
even of the generation which succeeds and knows 
him only from tradition or reading. Frank and 
simple, he knew no theatric artifice, no politic 

E 3 
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no fecdtioiis diversity of personiige 
between the statesman and the man. The er*- 
Ton whidi prove the weakness of famnanitj were 
in him as undisguised as die endowments which 
ennoble it. Widiout diose weaknesses and errors* 
his character would have* been nearer perfection^ 
but not more grand, — and his generous sympathies 
mi^t have been less active and redundant. His 
last effort as a minister was to procure peace : his 
last act to propose the abolition of the dave trade. 

The prince of Wales visited Mr. Fox constantly 
in his illness, regretted his death, and, if the com- 
mands of the king under the pretence of court 
etiquette had not forbidden him, would have at- 
tended his remains to the tomb. The funeral pro- 
cession of Mr. Fox might — his memory could 
not — derive lustre from the presence of princes or 
kings ; but the memory o£ George IV. would have 
derived a redeeming and touching trait from the 
presence of the prince of Wales at tlie funeral of 
bis illustrious friend. 

The conduct of the n^otiations with Napc^eon 
was committed in its earlier stages to lord Yar- 
mouth, then detained a prisoner in France. Lord 
Lauderdale was afterwards sent by Mr. Fox, as 
envoy extraordinary, to negotiate in concert with 
lord Yarmouth. The hopes of peace, faint from the 
beginning, vanished as soon as Mr. Fox died. Lord 
Lauderdale demanded his passport on the 6th of 
October* 

Napoleon had left Paris a few days before, to place 
himself at the head of what he called, with good 
reason, << The Grand Army." A fourth coalition had 
been organised^ or rather subsidised, against him by 
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England. Were the coalition organised by the 
British government, and under its control, the 
whig ministers of that day might with some show of 
justice be held t'esponsible for the event. It is 
natwal that odium should be cast disingenuously 
upon a cabinet by competitors and opponents ; but 
there is something strange in the mistaken impar- 
tiality and false candour with which Mr. Fox and his 
colleagues have since been abandoned by some 
friendly historians. It is due to truth to state, in 
passing, the simple fact. The issue of Mr. Pitt's 
last coalition, in 1805, had placed Austria hors de 
comboL The emperor Alexander refused to ratify 
the preliminary treaty, negotiated by his envoy at 
Paris, in the summer of 1806 ; but he failed to come 
with sufficient expedition and energy into the field. In 
the mean time the weak, wavering, and unprincipled 
king of Prussia was distracted between the tempta- 
tion of a British subsidy on 'the one side, and the 
necessity of disgorging Hanover, which he had so 
scandalously seized, on the other. Time, so precious 
in war, was lost; lord Morpeth, who went on a 
^cial mission to the Prussian head quarters, en- 
countered so much indecision and evasion that 
fae could hardly conceal, his indignation and disgust. 
The first hostile movement of the Prussian army 
was made on the 12th of September. A French 
eorps ^armicj under Bernadotte, put itself in motion 
on the 18th : Napoleon left St. Cloud on the 25th ; 
crossed the Rhine on the 1st of October, and pro- 
claimed to France and Europe the renewal of war. 
The king of Prussia, without experience, capacity, 
or force of character, placed himself implicitly in the 

E 4 
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hands of his queen and a council of generals. The 
old duke of Brunswick, who retained the presump- 
tion of youth, but had lost its vigour, and whose 
reputation had unaccountably survived his memor- 
able march to Paris, was placed at the head of the 
Prussian army, with the pompous title of Generalis- 
simo. The queen of Prussia accompanied her hus- 
band to the head quarters of the army. An enthu- 
siastic, but over-weening spirit animated the young 
officers and the military council ; and an ultimatum, 
as extravagant under the circunlstances as the 
manifesto of the duke of Brunswick in 1792, was 
despatched to Talleyrand : — "I pity," said Napo- 
leon, <' the king of Prussia : he assuredly cannot have 
seen this rhapsody, which they send me in his name." 
Then turning round to Berthier, he continued: 
*' Marshal, we are. challenged to an affair of honour ; 
as it appears there is a fair lady (the queen of 
Prussia) in the case,' let us be gallant, and march 
for Saxony night and day." 

The "rendezvous" took place on the 14th of 
October, when the battle of Jena, or rather the 
battles of Jena and Averstadt, fought simultaneously, 
proved more disastrous to the Prussians than that 
of Austerlitz the preceding year had proved to the 
Austrians. The remains of the Prussian army fled 
before the French in the direction of Magdeburgh. 
Frederick-William and his queen sought refuge in 
Konigsburgh. The duke of Brunswick, wounded 
with .grape shot, made a humiliating appeal to 
Napoleon, was reminded of his famous manifesto 
and recent boastings in reply, and died of disappoint^ 
ment and his wound at Altona. 
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Napoleon entered Potsdam on the 25th, despoiled 
Sans Souci of the sword and riband of Frederick 
the Great, and the colours taken in the seven years' 
war, and sent them as trophie;s to the Hotel of the 
Invalids at Paris. On the 27th he made his tri- 
umphal entry into Berlin. Tlie civic authorities and 
a host of courtiers presented, or rather prostrated, 
themselves before him. He treated some of the 
latter with bitter scorn and contemptuous taunts. 
The court ladies of Berlin, taking their tone from 
the queen, had been eager for war. " Why do you 
not," said the insulting conqueror to the Prussian 
courtiers, ^' keep your wives and daughters in bet- 
ter order?" To others he said, " I will reduce these 
court nobles so low that they shall be forced to beg 
their bread." The prince de Hatzfeld had rendered 
himself particularly obnoxious, and was ordered to 
retire to his country seat. After a few days it was 
discovered, from his intercepted correspondence, 
that he was acting as a spy, and he was ordered to 
appear before a council of war : his wife, in an ad- 
vanced state of pregnancy, presented herself before 
Napoleon, and protested vehemently that her hus- 
band was innocent. " You know," said he, " your 
husband's hand- writing ; read this letter." She read 
the evidence of his guilt, and was in despair. << Well, 
you have now the evidence of his crime in your 
hands — it is the only evidence, and there is a fire in 
the room." She threw the letter into the fire, and 
her husband received both his life and liberty. 

Napoleon granted an armistice on terms the most 
humiliating to the Prussian generals; and whilst 
awaiting the ratification of it by the king of Prussia^ 
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issued the famous Berlin decree, dedariog the Bri- 
tish isles in a state of blockade. 

A brilliant episode in the history of the revolu^ 
tionary war signalised the valour and steadiness of 
the British troops in the summer of this year. The 
court of Naples had fled under British protection 
to Sicily. Sir John Stuart, who commanded in that 
island, was induced by the importunities of the king 
and queen of Naples, to favour the spirit of insur- 
rection against the French, by a descent on the 
coast of Calabria : he sailed from Messina on the 
1st of July, with about 5000 men, and landed near 
the village of Santa Eufemia. General Reynier, 
who commanded the French troops in the Abruzzi, 
advanced to meet him ; and both armies were con- 
fronted, on the 3d on the plains of Maida. The 
French occupied an advantageous position on a 
declivity ; but Reynier descended confidently into 
the plain, and crossed the river Amato to meet the 
British. A vigorous cannonade and fire of mus- 
ketry did great execution upon him in his advance. 
As if by mutual agreement, the firing ceased, and 
both sides approached in compact order, until their 
bayonets crossed ; when the French, surprised by 
the steadiness of their opponents, broke and fled. 
The confusion and carnage for the small numbers 
engaged was unprecedented. 

This battle is really memorable. It is among the 
very few instances in which troops have so closely 
engaged as to cross their bayonets in a charge : one 
side usually retreats before that trying moment. 
The secondary part played by the English in the 
eeven years' war, and the unhappy campaigns of the 
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duke of York had lowered the reputation of British 
troops. The campa^ of Egypt was the first vin- 
dk^tion of their real character; this engagement, 
though on a small scale, was the second ; and both 
gave examples and impulses which were not without 
their effect in the subsequent campaigns and vic- 
tories of the Peninsula. Each party exaggerated 
the force of the other as compared with its own ; but 
the advantage of numbers on either side must have 
been trifling. It is to be regretted that Sir John 
Stuart's despatch is very different in taste and style 
from the models which had been furnished to him 
hy lord Hutchinson in Eg3rpt. Disgusted with the 
atrocities committed by the Calabrese insurgents, 
who were for the most part banditti, intent only 
upon robbery and murder, and seeing that nothing 
was to be effected, the British commander re^ 
embarked, and returned to Messina. 

The dissolution of the ministry was expected on 
the death of Mr. Fox. Secret audiences and in- 
trigues were in full activity during his illness. But 
tile fidelity of lord Grenville to the surviving friends 
and party of Mr. Fox prevented an immediate 
change. A partial movement took place, in conse- 
quence of which lord Howick succeeded Mr. Fox, 
and lord Holland was introduced for the first time 
into the cabinet. The ministry, even before Mr. 
Fox died, had lost much of its strength. It is 
difficult for a popular opposition to come into power 
without disappointing the people. Their straiigth 
in parliament was, at the same time^ undermined 
secretly in the king's name. The opposition, led 
by lords Hawkesbury, Castlereagh^ and EldoR> 
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broadly and truly declared that, though not in office 
for the present, they were the real friends of the 
king. It is easy to conceive the effect upon strag- 
gling votes and parliamentary adventurers. 

The ministry, to strengthen the defence of the 
country, and do something liberal and characteristic 
of the party, brought in a bill, early in 1807, open- 
ing the militaiy and naval services to all his ma- 
jesty's subjects on taking a certain oath, without 
distinction of religion. Though this bill included 
protestant dissenters, the catholics,- especially of 
Ireland, were its chief objects. The measure was 
submitted to the king, approved by him, and on die 
motion of lord Howick read a first time on the 
5th of March. Lord Howick postponed the second 
reading from the day originally ordered. It proved 
that the king's opinion, had in the mean time been 
changed, and that he withdrew his approbation* 
The ministers, or lord Grenville in their name, 
expressed to him- their readiness to withdraw it. 
The king required that they should not only withr 
draw the bill, but pledge themselves by a minute of 
council never to reproduce this measure, or any 
other relating • to the catholics. Such a pledge 
frohi responsible ministers would be a high misde* 
meanour. The king, and those who suggested it 
to him, well knew it would not be given ; and the 
ministers, it was presumed, must resign. They not 
only refused any pledge restrictive of their free 
agency, but recorded their refusal by a minute of 
council, in substance as follows : — << That they 
trusted his majesty would see the indispensable 
necessity of their expressing, on withdrawing the 
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bill, the strong persuasion they felt of the benefits 
which would result from a different course of policy 
to the catholics of Ireland ; that it was indispensable 
to their characters that they should openly avow 
these sentiments, not only on the present occasion, 
but in the event of the catholic petition coming 
forward ; and they further insisted,* that the present 
deference to his majesty might not be understood 
as restraining them from submitting for his ma- 
jesty's decision, from time to time, such measures 
as circumstances might require respecting the state 
of Ireland." In order to assert more completely 
the principle upon which they acted, they came to 
a resolution, that their retirement should not be 
voluntary, and reduced the king to the necessity of 
dismissing them. The king's mind was said to have 
been enlightened, and the pledge suggested to him 
by lords Hawkesbury and Bldon, either directly or 
through the duke of Cumberland and two prelates, 
who were stated to have had a joint audience of the 
king immediately before his marked disapprobation 
was conveyed to lord Grenville. 

Lords Hawkesbury and Eldon were sent for, and 
the following administration announced after a few 
days : — The duke of Portland, premier ; Mr. Per- 
ceval, chancellor of the exchequer; lord Eldon, 
chancellor ; Mr. Canning, secretary of state for fo- 
reign affairs ; lord Hawkesbury, secretary of state 
for the home department ; lord Castlereagh, secre- 
tary of state for the department of war and colonies ; 
lord Camden, president of the council ; lord West- 
moreland, privy seal; lord Mulgrave, first lord of the 
admiralty; lord Chatham, master general of the 
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ordnance ; the duke of Richmcmd, lord lieiitenaQt 
of Ireland. It was somewhat curious, and may be 
worth mentioning, that after Lord Grenyille had 
consummated the abolition of the slave trade, which 
Mr. Fox with his last breath had begun, Mr. WiUier- 
force wa^ among the first to bite his heel as he want 
out of office* 

The king, doubtless, had too good an understand* 
ing with his new ministers, to demand of them th^i 
same express pledge which had caused the removal 
of their predecessors. It might, however, be coiv- 
stitutionally implied from, the circumstances undec- 
which they came into oSce that they had so bound 
themselves; and accordingly Mr. Brand proposed^ 
a^ Mr. Lambe seconded, the following important 
resolution in the house of commons on the 9tih oC 
April, 1807 : — * ^^ That it is contrary to the first dutiea 
of the confidential s^rvasts of the crown to restrain 
themselves by any pledge, express or implied, from 
offering to the king any advice which the course of 
circumstances might render necessary fin* the wel- 
fare and security of any part of his majesty's ex-? 
tensive empiieJ* This is a truism, if the constitu- 
tion be not a mockery ; yet was it directly n^atived 
in the house of commons, by a majority of 258 to 
226* A similar resolution was moved by the mar« 
quis of Stafford, in the house of lords, where it was 
negatived by a majority of 171 to 90.. 

This question, the first and grand trial of strengthi^ 

i^ras debated with great ardour and ability in! bodi 

houses. It is singular that the (^position had sudi 

strong minorities. Lord Sidmouth voted against} 

'ate colleagues, and the personal, jfriends of thtt 

") of Wales absented themselves. 
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Lord Erskine, in the house of peers, spoke in a 
strdn of distempered folly, which excites wonder, 
coming from one who had been chancellor and a 
cabinet minister. He mixed up the history of the 
military and naval service bill with that of his own 
religious education, and made his confession of 
faith in a tone of drivelling or canting egotism. << I 
am one," said he, <^ who really entertains the pro- 
foundest reverence for God, religion, and all pro- . 
fessors of the Christian proiesUmt faith. No man, 
my lords, can be more religious than I am. I need 
not except the worthy and pious prelates, in whose 
presence I speak. I glory in this declaration : 
would to God my life were as pure as my faith. I 
hoipe . to see all nations collected under the benign 
shade, of the Gospel. I regard the Romish religion 
as a gross superstition, now visibly on the decline, 
and so far from being indulgent to it, I wish that 
inconvemence should be felt, though no infustioe 
8u£Pered by its professors." It would be hard to say 
whether this distinction savours more of petti- 
fogging or of persecution. Lord Erskine was one 
of the many men over-rated, as others are under- 
rated, in their day. He was a sort of shining ephe- 
meron. His faculties never reached the views or 
the eloquence of political deliberation. Even his 
speeches at the bar, preconised as they have been, 
will not save him from oblivion. His rhetoric, as 
preserved in them, is so superficial, that his power . 
must have consisted in the contagious fervour of 
delivery and temperament, with which he applied 
himself to juries, whose minds were of the same 
slature with his own* 
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CHAP. XIII. 

1807, 1808. 

TORY MINISTRY. — ATTACK ON COPENHAGEN. — PENIN* 

SULAR WAR. 

The ascendant of toryism has been as favoured 
and complete during the long reign of George III. 
as during that of the most despotic of the Stuarts. 
From the accession of George III. to the death of 
Mr. Pitt, this may be accounted for by the king's 
principles and character, and by the presence of some 
leading talent at the head of the party. Lord North 
upheld toryism for ten, Mr. Pitt for twenty years ; 
the one against Burke, Fox, and the disasters of the 
American war ; the other against Fox, Grey, and 
the perils and failures of the war with France. But 
lord North, with his eloquence, accomplishments, 
and wit ; Mr. Pitt, with his brilliant apostasy, his 
power in debate, and his administrative talents, were 
historic figures on- a level with their destinations. 

The men who now (March, 1807,) constituted the 
tory party and the government, — without political 
character or leading talent — with only the old age 
and imbecility of die duke of Portland, the subal- 
tern qualifications of Mr. Perceval, and the re- 
spectable mediocrity of lord Liverpool — yet quar- 
tered themselves upon the state for another ^urth of 
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a century. They sustained themselves through the 
short remaining period of the personal reign of 
George III. in spite of a vigorous opposition and 
their disgraceful fkilures ; they continued ministers 
under the regency, after having provoked the resent* 
ment of tiie prince of Wales in the most tender 
point, by taking part against him with his wife ; of 
ihe regent, by loading him with what he called 
diaihs; and eventually they associated their ad*^ 
ministration with the most astonishing results and 
the proudest triumphs. This political phenomenon,' 
with the course of public opinion and events^ com* 
promises, and cabals in its train, formsj even in a' 
brief compass, one of the most important and curious 
stibjects of historical narration. 

The princess of Wales was by no meaiil- satii^ed^ 
wi^ the judgment of the secret tribunal under th^^ 
whig ministry. She wrote to the king a letter, de-' 
lifanding her reception at court* He declined com*' 
pijring #ith her request for the present,- on the' 
gnmndthat the prince of Wales had made a formal^ 
cMnmunication of his intention to lay all the evi^ 
daice respecting her conduct befofe his law advisens. 
Updn this the princess addressed to the king twci^ 
long letteni) of rather elaborate pleadings in htt 
c&s^, drawn up, it w&s said, by Mr. Perceval, hei^ 
cidef c^ninsieL In these she charged the commfi^ 
doners with * injustice, the prince with vindictivief^ 
per^ecudon'; threatened the exposure of the whole^ 
ettd^cd md procieed^gs, if she were not in^n^e-' 
dla£ely and uiieqilivdeally reinstated at coui^; and^"^ 
by^the advice and agency of her law advisers and pb^ 
llfiefll firiendft, caused td be prlAt^ sevieral thousahtf 

VOL. II. » 
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eopies of the so-called << delicate investigation/' in^ 
all its scandalous details, which she kept ready to 
be launched at a moment's notice upon the world. 
Pending this correspondence the ministry was 
changed, and her advocates were now her judges.. 
One of their first acts was to record their unqualified 
opinion of the propriety of her demeanour as well 
as innocence of her conduct, and to advise the re-, 
stitution of all her court rights. She was accord-, 
ingly received at the drawing-room, had apartments 
allotted to her in Kensington palace, and of course 
kept back the threatened and desperate publication 
of the noted " book." 

; With majorities of only thirty-two and forty-six 
on two trying party questions, the new ministers 
resorted to a dissolution. Parliament was dissolved 
on the 28th of April. The elections were keenly 
contested; the strife of party was envenomed by the 
religious question which had proved &tal to the last 
ministry. Each party had its watchword : the cries 
of " No.popery I " " No aristocratic dictation of great 
families to the sovereign I " on the one side, were an- 
swered with the contemptuous appellations of ^^petti- 
^^ging bigots," and *' court intriguers," on the other. 
The new parliament was opened on the 22d, and 
the king's speech delivered by commission on the 
26th of June. The result of the elections in the 
first shock, on the address, was looked to with intense, 
public interest. Lord Howick (Grey) had summoned 
the opposition by a circular letter, and they as- 
sembled on the 24th in Willis's great room, muster- 
ing 180 peers and commoners. The unusual 
number of 505 members of the house of commons 
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attended to hear the king*s speech, and vote upon' 
the amendment. It would appear as if both sides 
had a presentiment that the question was not the 
mere possession of power by the actual ministers, 
but the hereditary succession to it by a sort of party 
dynasty. Amendments to the ministerial address 
were moved by lord Fortescue in the house of peers,- 
by lord Howick in the house of commons, and re- 
spectively negatived by majorities of 160 to 67, and 
350 to 155. The new ministry maintained propor- 
tionate majorities through the remainder of the ses- 
sion, which terminated on the 14th of August. 

Napoleon, in the mean time was advancing in the 
conquest of continental Europe with giant strides. 
In six weeks he had crushed the armies and occu- 
pied the kingdom of Prussia. Frederick William, 
whose weak character and unprincipled rapacity 
were now coupled with his fallen state^ excited at 
once the pity and contempt of Europe. The terms 
of the armistice entered into by his generals were so 
humiliating that he refused to ratify them, and 
joined the wreck of his army to that of Russia. 
Napoleon's advanced guard was already entering 
Poland to attack the Russians ; and the Poles — that 
generous, interesting:, gallant, and ill-fated people — . 
thinking they beheld in prospect the redemption 
of their national independence from atrocious parti- 
tion and a foreign yoke, received the French with 
enthusiasm. " The love of country," says the French 
bulletin, " that national sentiment, has not only sur- 
vived entire among the people of Poland, but has 
been steeped into a finer temper by adversity. 
Their first wish, their first: passion, is to become a 
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nation." This was true : the Poles, in their state 
of slavery, never lost the sentiments of freemen ; 
they might say of themselves with Alfieri — 

<< Servi siam si, ma servi ognor frementL'* . 

The Russians abandoned Warsaw, and crossed the 
Vistula, to the astonishment of Napoleon. It ap- 
pears* that the emperor Alexander, having to 
decide between two opposite plans of operation, 
submitted to him by his generals, adopted at first 
that which in 1812 added the fatal error and expe- 
rience of Napoleon to those of Charles XII., Julian, 
and Crassus. The Russian general Beningsen was 
called another Fabius; and such was the sanguine 
credulity in England, that it was pretended he was 
no other than Moreau under an assumed name. 
Napoleon, on entering Posen, published, as an order 
of the day, an imperial decree which ordained the 
erection of a " temple of glory" at Paris in honour 
of the grand army, and an address to the troops, 
bearii^ the peculiar stamp of his martial eloquence, 
— of that rhetoric of the camp, in which, among war- 
riors modem and ancient, he is unrivalled. The 
soldiers responded with enthusiasm, and crossed the 
Vistula, with Murat and Davoust at the head of the 
advanced guard. 

The entreaties of the king of Prussia, and still 
more of the queenf, induced the emperor of Russia 
to abandon his system of Parthian warfare. Ben- 
ingsen concentrated his troops at Pultusk, took 
up a strong position, resisted the attack of the French* 
with courage, steadiness, and considerable loss; 

• Victoires, Conqaetes, Revera, &c. 
t Moniteur^ Mem* MiL 
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abandoned both his entrenched camp and the town 
of Pultusk in the night ; retreated upon Ostrolenka, 
and had the effrontery to proclaim a victory to 
Europe. The French in this action were com- 
manded by marshal Lannes. On the 8th (of Fe- 
bruary) the main body of the French army, 
commanded by Napoleon in person, overtook the 
Russians ^t Eylau. Both armieis were drawn up in 
order of battle at the break of day; and, afler a sus- 
tained and deadly fire of artillery, and dreadful 
<;aniage by cavalry and the bayonet, the Russians 
were put to the rout. 

Napoleon, after a short repose in winter quarters, 
took the field anew, defeated the Russians in several 
sanguinary, but indecisive battles, until the 14th of 
June, when he obtained over them the decisive and 
memoraUe victory of Friedland. On no occasion 
did he give higher proof of his military coup d*oeil 
a&d personal intrepidity. Through the whole of the 
terrible game, which lasted from nine in the morning 
to eleven in the evening, the chances never changed 
against him. Beningsen was routed with the loss 
^tf 15,000 lefl dead on the field, seventy pieces of 
artillery, and a corresponding number of standards, 
prisoners, and wounded. 

'< It is an auspicious day, the anniversary of 
the battle of Marengo," was the expression of Na- 
poleon in the morning, when the first cannon was 
fired. The omen was fulfilled. The battle of 
Friedland, like that of Marengo, enabled him to 
dictate a humiliating peace. He entered Tilsit on 
the 19th, and prepared immediately to pass the 
4KBly obstacle between him and Russia, the Niemen. 
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The Russian army, or the wreck of it, was retreat- 
ing in dismay ; and the emperor Alexander, after 
having frequently, during this short campaign, re- 
jected the overtures of the French emperor, now 
humbled himself before his conqueror, and sued for 
peace. 

The first step was the demand and instant con- 
cession of an armistice. It was next ai;ranged that 
the two emperors should have an interview. They 
met and embraced each other upon a raft on. the 
Niemen, in the presence of their respective suites, 
and in sight of the two armies, which crowded the 
opposing banks. A tent having been prepared on 
the raft, they retired into it to confer in secret for 
two hours, and came out the best friends in the 
world, with the suddenness and sentimental ism of 
German melodrame. Interchanges of visits and 
hospitalities took place between both the chiefs smd 
the armies. The unhappy king and queen of Prussia 
joined the imperial party, and were courteously 
received by Napoleon. It has been said that the 
queen tried the seductions of her sex and charms, 
but failed to make any impression on the modem 
Caesar. 

The peace of Tilsit was concluded on the 9th of 
July. There were no directly clashing interests 
between Napoleon and Alexander ; and there were 
neither concessions nor demands on either side, 
with the exception of a slight accession of territory, 
which << the magnanimous Alexander" did not 
scruple to accept, at the cost of his unhappy ally. 
Frederick William was stripped of half his revenue 
and five millions of his subjects, which were trans^ 
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feired to the king of Saxony, as duke of Warsaw, 
or to Jerome Bonaparte, now created king of West- 
phalia. " 1£" said Napoleon, with contemptuous 
moderation, ^< the house of Brandenburgh, which 
was the first to conspire against our independence, 
still reigns, it is owing to my friendship for the 
powerful emperor of the north." The king of Prus- 
sia-deserved neither respect nor pity. He but dis- 
gorged the plunder which had fallen to the share of 
that^ avowed " robber by trade," * Frederick, in 
the first, but not the most infamous, partition of 
Poland, and his policy during the war of the revo- 
lution, was alike unprincipled and mean. 

Judged by the light of subsequent events, Na- 
poleon appears to have committed two great errors 
at this crisis of his fate. Had he carried the war into 
Russia at a moment when the season was favourable, 
his army flushed with the confidence of victory, and 
the Russian army in a state of utter demoralisation 
and dismay, the result might have been different 
from that of 1812. If Russia was to be conquered 
on her own soil, this was the time. His second 
error was his failure to make good his promise of 
restoring their independence to the Poles, who 
would have proved faithful allies, and a powerful 
bulwark against the '< emperor of the north." 

The only crowned head throughout continental 
Europe which did not at this moment bow before 
the French emperor was that of Gustavus IV., king 
of Sweden. He was, in consequence, soon dispos- 

^ * « As to me,'* said he, « I am by trade a robber ; but what 
will they say of the pious empress-queen, Maria Theresa?" 
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lessed of Straleund avd Swedish PomeraQia by the 
French general Bruise. 

Napole(H:i, on the 15th of July, set out from 
Tilsit, passed through Warsaw, Dresden, and Frank- 
fort in triumph, ^d at five o'clock in the morning 
of the 27th arrived at St. Cloud. Triumphal arohesy 
processions, addressees, fetes, and a grand lyric trar 
gedy, called « The Triumph of Trajan," written 1^ 
the republican dramatist Arnaud, signalised the 
return of the emperor and bis << invincible guard/' 
Never was popular enthusiasm more lively, or indi- 
vidual flattery more base. ^^ Napoleon," said the 
first president, Seguier, a grave judge, '^ has ever 
wished the peace g£ the world; he has always 
presented the olive brandi to his challengers, who 
have forced him to accumulate laurels. Napoieoa 
is above human history ; he belongs to the heroic 
ages. He is above admiration: love alone can 
reach him." All this was spoken to Napoleon's 
face. 

Tbe naval power of England was supreme. Nft«' 
poleon had no force to oppose to it on its oim 
element, and imagined that he could wield against 
it indirectly his supremacy on land. His plan was 
to dictate the exclusion of British ships and British 
commerce from the ports and markets of continentid 
Europe, and he formally issued his proscription im- 
mediately after the battle of Jena, in his ftmous 
Berlin decree. The emperor of Russia and king 
of Prussia lent themselves implicitly to his system, 
and discontinued by public manifestoes all com- 
munication with England. These two sovereigns, 
and especially the former, had been loaded with 
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fiikome panegyric bolh in and out of parliament, 
whilst the &te of die coalition was yet undecided. 
A mixture of surprise aiul shame was felt by the 
British puUic when ^'ihe magnanimous Alexander" 
[became the humble slave of Napoleon* Of the two 
.flfitellites the emperor of Ilussia was really the 
.baser. He could not, like the king of Prussia, plead 
necessity, or, with his resources, superior force. 
Both personages were well characterised by Napo- 
leon at St. Helena : * <' Witti the king of Prussia 
you are master whilst you are the stranger, and 
your hand is raised; the other (Alexander) is a 
^ue Greek of the lower empire, -*- deceitful, adroit, 
jOnd hypocriticial." 

The Russian manifesto was answered, on the 
fmrt of England, by a sl^te paper which remains a 
jBOodd and chef d*(Buvre in that species of conqjosi- 
'tipn. It was drawn up by Mr. Canning, whose 
genius and energy, kept down in the cabinet by the 
jealous or sh<H*t<-sighted medioa*ity of his colleagues, 
jFere employed only in defending measures of which 
he disupproved, and colleagues whom he despised, 
ip»til the following year, when he could no longer 
XMmtrd his disgust. 

Napol^on'8 3erlin decree, of the Slst of Novem»> 
b^, 1806, was met, on the 7th of January, 1807, by 
the late ministers, with a retaliatory order in coun*- 
cO, which was complained of by the charge d'affaires 
<jf Denmark. Lord Grey asserted the ^at prin^ 
ciple in dispute, with a deamess, firmness, and 
AEioderation, which did not characterise the counsels 
^his successors. << His majesty,*' says he, ^< would 

• Mim. de St. Hel. 
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unquestionably have been justified in resorting to 
the fullest measures of retaliation, in consequence 
of this unparalleled aggression (the Berlin decree^; 
and other powers would have no right to complain » 
if the king had immediately proceeded to declare aH 
the countries occupied by the enemy in a state of 
blockade, and to prohibit all trade in the produce a£ 
those countries : for, as the French decree itself ex- 
presses it, the law of nature justifies the employ- 
ing against an enemy the same arms which he makes 
use of. If third parties suffer from those measures, 
their demand of reparation must be made to the 
country which first violates the established usages 
of war, and the rights of neutral states."* The 
present ministers followed up the system of pro- 
tection and retaliation by further and severer orders 
in council, and first signalised their administra- 
tion by that equivocal measure, the attack upon 
Copenhagen and seizure of the Danish fleet. The 
unscrupulous policy of Napoleon leflt no doubt of hig 
disregarding, when it served his purpose, the neu- 
tral rights of Denmark. He was anticipated by a 
British naval and military armament, under admind 
Gambier and lord Cathcart, who opened a tremen- 
dous fire from the sea and land batteries upon 
Copenhagen on the 2d, took possession of the 
citadel, dock-yards, and batteries, on the 8th of 
September,' and brought the Danish ships and 
every article of naval store and equipment away to 
England. 

Parliament re-assembled on the 21st of January, 
1808. Its proceedings in this session are peculiarly 

* Note in reply to the Danitsh envoy. 
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'interesting, from the new incidents, pregnant with 
-results the most momentous, which formed the 
.subjects of deliberation, and from its standing con<- 
-spicuous and alone, the last refuge of free discussion 
left in Europe. The king's speech, and the addresses 
.and amendments moved in both houses, turned chiefly 
on the attack upon Copenhagen. After eloquent and 
.earnest debates, the amendments were rejected, and 
•the addresses carried without a division, in either 
house. But protests against the seizure of the 
Danish ships were entered by the dukes of Clarence 
and Norfolk, and lords Grey, Moira, Holland, Lau- 
derdale, Sidmouth, and Erskine. The ministers 
relied chiefly on the obvious intentions of Napoleon, 
and the inability or unwillingness of Denmark to 
maintain her independence. But the morality of 
.this transaction was so questionable that it would 
not have been adopted by ministers acting upon 
views even of enlarged policy and prudence. The 
national safety was not' at stake, and more was lost 
in moral than gained in material strength. It 
tended to countenance the constant aim of the 
French emperor, to give a Machiavelian character 
to British counsels, and render odious to other 
nations the naval supremacy and maritime code of 
England, — a code or principle which requires to 
be tempered and recommended by magnanimity 
and moderation. 

The prince of Wales had wholly abstained from 
politics and party since the death of Mr. Fox. His 
other appearances before the public were either 
frivolous or disadvantageous. The public took part 
against him in his disputes with the princess of 
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Wales; and men of sense were disgusted at the 
weakness with which he seemed to cling, or rather 
revert, to the vanities of boyhood. He flattered 
Mmself, and others flattered him still more inex- 
cusably, upon the graces of his person, when they 
had long given way to the contrasts of age and 
corpulency, and upon the degrading skill which he 
personally exercised in the mechanical details of his 
dress. But those events which give lustre to his 
regency were now approaching with the period at 
which he was to assume the reins of government. 

The courts of Spain and Portugal were in a state 
of complete vassalage to Napoleon. This was not 
sufficient. From what Mr. Canning happily called 
^' the incompressibility of British commerce," its 
proscription from the peninsula could be enforced 
only by the presence of French troops. A French 
army was accordingly assembled at Bayonne, under 
the command of general Junot, governor oS. Paris, 
and first aid-de-camp of the emperor. The prince 
regent of Portugal professed his willingness to cut 
off all communication with England, but declared 
that if the French armies entered Portugal he 
would seek refuge in flight, and transfer the seat of 
government to the Brazils. Napoleon regarded this 
either as a vain threat, or as an event which would 
favour the more decent execution of his views. 
Junot crossed the frontier, and advanced towards 
Portugal through Spain, not only with the consent 
of the Spanish court, but with the co-operation of 
a Spanish army. This had been previously arranged 
by a compact, scarcely less infamous than the par- 
tition of Poland. 
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The court of Spain at this moment presented a 
picture of moral corruption and mental imbecility, 
rarely paralleled even in the history of courts* 
Charles IV^ a weak old man, of the most effete 
branch of the house of Bourbon, was wholly governed 
by his queen ; who^ in her turn, was ruled by the 
object of her infatuated passion, don Manuel Godoy, 
elevated by her irom the ranks of the king's guards 
to the highest dignities, and the title of Prince of 
Peace. Ferdinand, prince of the Asturias, heir ap' 
parent, hated the favourite; and, with that impatient 
thirst for power, which was congenial to a base 
nature and a bad son, was ready to conspire against 
his father and mother. This despicable family, — 
ibe king, the queen, the favourite, and the son, — had 
their respective knots of court satellites and in^ 
triguers. A' Spanish counsellor of state, named 
Isquierdo, came to Paris^ ostensibly to negotiate on 
behalf of Charles IV. the terms of the cession of the 
Etrurian states, but really and secretly to carry into 
effect the personal views of Godoy. The consequence 
was the negotiation of a treaty for the partition of 
Portugal between Ni^c^eon, Godoy, and the queen 
of Etruria, to be carried into execution by the com- 
bined armies of Spain and France. This was called, 
and is frequently referred to as the treaty of Fon- 
tainbleau. 

Junot crossed the Spanish frontier, on his route 
to Portugal, in November, 1807 ; suffered dreadfully 
from bad weather, worse roads, want of provisions^ 
and the unfitness of his troops^ for the most part 
young conscripts, to bear hardship and privation; 
Arrived at Alcantara, his junction with the con- 
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line tragedy of Philip and don Carlos was about 
to be repeated. Godoy, from natural huttianity, 
or because he thought enough had been done to* 
humble his enemy, became mediator between the' 
&ther and son, induced the latter to throw himselF 
on the mercy of his father and mother, and obtained' 
him their forgiveness and his liberty. Ferdinatid' 
had not only the meanness to avt)w his guilt fkr* 
beyond the degree of his real criminality, but to ac-' 
cuse and betray his most faith^ iriends. Charles IV. 
made a formal communication of his son's gu3t^ 
end the merciful weakness of his own paternal^ 
heart, to Napoleon, who replied only by demanding* 
the full execution of the treaty of Fontainbleau, and 
by pouring his armies into Spain. French general^* 
obtained possession of Pampeluna, Barcelona^ Fi^' 
gtieras, and St. Sebastian, by those dishonourable' 
airtifices of disguise and treachery, which are prsto^ 
tised only in the predatory w»&re of brigands and^ 
pirates* 

The consternation of the Spanish court was corn-' 
pleted by the arrival of the Spanish envoy, Isqui-< 
erdo, from Paris. Charles TV, resolved to transport 
himself and his court irom Aranjuez to Seville, and 
seek refuge in- Spamsh America; 

The rumour of the king's departure violently 
Imitated the people at Aranjuez and Madrid. Fei*^ 
dinand's agents secretly instigated the poplar pas^^ 
sions against Godoy, as the evil counsellor of the* 
king. A' royal decree, contradicting the report of 
the king's intended departure^ and fuH of confidence* 
in his "intimate ally," Napoleon, restored trto- 
quillity. Godoy^ at the saBie* time^ ordered troops 
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for tbe Ismgs pi^otection from Madrid to AraajuejE. 

This renewed the pq)ijdar indignation. Two shoto 

fired at midnight 6n the 18th of March, by unknown 

tvmdsy became the signal of insurrectiqn. The 

fiirious populace of Aranjuez, reinforced by great 

j^qmbers who had CQme to join them from Madri4> 

pverpowered the armed force, or were joined by it ; 

attacked the palace of Godoy, who saved his life by 

concealing himself; and continued their rage an4 

ravages yaM^ ^v^e in the morning, when Ferdinand^ 

now 4:alled <^ the beloved/' whose name was their 

rallying cry, informed them, from the balcony of the 

royal palace, that Godoy was disgraced. The day 

and night of the 18th passed without disorder. On 

the 19th Godoy, exhausted with confinement and 

the want of food, tried to escape from his hiding-place, 

was observed, and after being outraged and wounded^ 

was with difficulty rescued and made a prisoner by 

the guards. Ferdinand went to the barracks, where 

he saw him confined ; the wretched man appeared 

before him, his face besmeared with blood and 

dirt. ^' I pray pardon of your majesty/' said he 

to Ferdinand. The latter replied : << Manuel, do 

you forget that my father is still alive ? " — "I must 

believe that he is dead," rejoined Godoy, << because 

you command here."* The appearance of a carriage 

wiith »x mules at the bavrack gate to transfer Godoy 

a prisoner ^o Grenada, was the real or pretended 

occasion of fresh and .fiercer tuni^ults, which were 

appeased only by tpiie abdication of Charges IV. in 

i^our of his son Ferdinfmd; 

Murat, grand duke of Bef g, and brother-in-law of 

* Moniteur. 
TOL. II. O 
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Napoleon, was appointed generalissimo of the French 
armies in Spain, and entered Madrid on the 23d of 
March. Ferdinand received him with the most 
obsequious distinctions, but was not recognised by 
him as king of Spain. It would appear that Murat 
was ignorant of what had passed at Aranjuez : he 
immediately despatched thither, for the purpose. of 
obtaining correct information, an aid-de-camp, who 
returned with a protest from Charles IV. against his 
abdication, as having been extorted from him by 
rebellious and parricidal violence. Ferdinand and his 
friends maintained that the abdication was volun- 
tary*; but it is strange that the king should freely 
abdicate in favour of a son whom, but a month before, 
he was about to consign as a traitor to the block, and 
of whose guilt, whilst he pardoned it, his opinion 
remained unchanged. 

Napoleon, the better to direct the movements in 
Spain by being near the scene of action, arrived at 
Bayonne on the night of the 14th of April. Murat 
told Ferdinand that the emperor was on his way to 
Madrid, and insinuated the courtesy of meeting him. 
Ferdinand determined to meet Napoleon at Burgos^ 
but sent before him his brother don Carlos, who ad- 
vanced from Burgos to Vittoria and Tolosa, without 
news of the emperor. Ferdinand hesitated ; general 
Savary came opportunely to remove his doubts : he 
proceeded to Burgos, and advanced to Vittoria with- 
out finding his august visitor. A remarkable letter 
from Napoleon, and fresh artifices employed, by 
Savary, induced him to continue his journey tx) 

* Ferdinand's letters to his father at Bayonne, and the state- 
ment of don Pedro CeraUos. 
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Bayonne. Such is the Spanish version of this mo- 
mentous journey. Other accounts, which are entitled 
to credit, and even the letter of Urquijos to Cuesta^ 
would make it appear that Ferdinand required no 
persuasion from Murat or Savary; that he was 
eager to meet Napoleon for the purpose of in- 
triguing against his fatlier ; that his intention , took 
Napoleon by surprise; and that don Carlos was 
sent to prepare Napoleon for the unexpected visit. 
It would appear, from one of the letters addressed 
.by the queen to Murat, that she feared nothing 
so much as the *< horrible falsehoods, under the 
guise of truth, which her son and his faction would 
teU the emperor at Bayonne.** The letter of Napo- 
leon favours this supposition. It reached Fer- 
dinand at Vittoria, refused expressly to acknow- 
ledge him as king, rebuked him even for his conduct 
to his father, and conveyed no wish to see him. 
Had Ferdinand. chosen to halt here, and return to 
Madrid, it is not probable that the French would 
• have forced him to his journey's end. On th e 20th of 
April he arrived at Bayonne. Napoleon pronounced 
..that Ferdinand had extorted his father's abdication 

- by violence ; that he must himself abdicate in his 
turn, according to his own precedent; that the 
Bourbons should no longer reign in l^ain ; and that 
he might have, as an indemnity, the throne of Etru- 
ria. He was thunderstruck, but had the firmness to 
refuse ; and soon found himself a prisoner. 

The. French emperor, either on the approach of 

f Ferdinand, or earlier, had invited the king and queen 

Ojf Spain to Bayoiine :. they readily accepted his in- 

- vitation, and arrived on the 30th of April. Godoy^ 

6 2 
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released by Murat, had arrived two or three dajs 
before. 

Charles IV., naturally weak, and now broken dovm 
by age and affliction, was easily persuaded to abdi- 
cate his crown, to the exclusion of his undutiful sod^ 
fi&d accept an asylum, luxury, and repose, in Fraacew 
He was chiefly influenced by the queen, who, seeinf^ 
that she must choose between the throne of SpaiJft 
and the favourite, decided for abdication, exile, and 
l^e society of Godoy. 

The father and son had not yet had an interview. 
Fa*dinand, his suite, and his guards, went in proce»- 
Bton to meet the old king on his arrival ; but were 
received by him with reproaches. He told the 
^ards they had betrayed their duty at Aranjuez ; 
mid when Ferdinand wished to folkyw him after the 
ceremony of kissing his hand, in this instance 4BiD 
heartless and revolting, the old king turned roiHid 
upon him, and said, ^< Have you not yet sufficiently 
outraged my grey hairs?" On the 2d of May 
Charles IV. addressed to Ferdinand a letter, said iao 
have been dictated by Napolecm, but evidently in 
unison with the bitterness of an outraged father's 
feelings : << Your conduct to me, and your inter- 
cepted letters," said the unhappy father, '< hxve 
raised a wall of brass between you and the throne of 
Spain. It is neither your interest, nor that of your 
country, that you should return to it." The latter 
part of this paternal oracle is fulfilled ; the other still 
hangs over the peijured head of Ferdinand. 

The old kbg executed his deed of abdication on 
the 5th of May ; desired, for the first time, the 
attendance of his son ; and in the presence of Napo- 
leon> the queen, Godoy, and others, commanded 
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kim to deliver, by the next morning, his formal 
abdication in favour of Napoleon, on pain of being 
pfonounced a rebel, with all those who should abet 
him in his refusal. Ferdinand began some observ* 
ations in reply ; but was interrupted by his fatheff 
who started from his chair, and reproached him with 
baving plotted against the throne and life of hiQ 
&ther at the Escurial and Aranjuez. The queeui 
his mother, joined in loading him with reproaches 
and execrations^ called him traitor and parricide, and 
intreated Napoleon to shed his blood upon the 
scaffold.* It has been stated that she even bas- 
tardised him in the presence of her husband : thiSf 
however, is scarcely credible, or even consistent. 
Ferdinand, in pne of his letters, reminding his father 
of this scene, speaks of << having been insulted by his 
&ther with appellations the most humiliating in the 
presence of his venerable mother" This reference to 
his modier's presence as an aggravation would rather 
imply that the reproach of bastardy came from the 
king. It has been stated f that Ferdinand's consci- 
ous guilt manifestly betrayed itself; and that between 
remorse, baseness, and the influence of his immediate 
advisers, he consented , to abdicate. Charles IV., 
the queen, Godoy, and their suite, proceeded to the 
palace of Compiegne. Ferdinand and his brother 
don Carlos were lodg^ with Talleyrand at Valen- 
cay. Talleyrand was opposed to the usurpation of the 
Spanish crown, and Napoleon wreaked his vengeance 
with malicious humour upon the minister, by ap- 
pointing him chief gaoler over the Spanish princes. 

• M^m. du Gen. Foy. 

f Foy, Hist, de la Guerre, kc- 

G 3 
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Napoleon, thus invested with the sovereignty of 
Spain, dictated to the Spanish nation a constitution 
resembling that of the French empire, and a king in 
the person of his brother Joseph, actual king of 
Naples. The constitution was liberal and wise ; the 
king a good man ; and both would have been bless- 
ings to Spain, if that essential element of all good 
government were not wanting, — the national con- 
sent. The best government, like the best religion, 
becomes odious when propagated by the sword. 

In the me to time, the tempest of Spanish resist- 
ance had not only gathered but begun. The de- 
parture of the royal family to Bayonne, the over- 
bearing, but not oppressive military pomp of Mu- 
rat, and his arbitrary, but generous release of 
Godoy, exasperated the people of Madrid. Draw- 
ing-roomsj coffee-houses, the public walks, the 
pulpits, and the confessionals echoed menace and 
imprecation. Murat was apprised of his danger ; 
but, confident in the courage of the French sol- 
diers and his own, — eager, moreover, for a tumult, 
which should serve as a pretext for usurping the 
authority of the Spanish junta of government, which 
he despised, — he took no precaution. 

The sight of mule carriages ready equipped on 
the 2d of May in the court of Escurial, to convey the 
queen of Etruria and the young prince, don Francisco, 
to Bayonne, collected a vast assemblage of the people. 
It was supposed that don Antonio, left by Ferdi- 
nand at the head of the governing junta, was about 
to abandon the capital. An ominous murmur per- 
vaded the multitude. The elements of popular 
commotion suddenly and fiercely exploded. Murat 
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appeared on horseback at the head of his guard, and 
gave orders for the troops encamped outside Madrid 
to enter the city with fixed bayonets and drawn 
swords at the pas-de-charge. In the mean time 
more than 500 French soldiers of the garrison, who 
were off duty and walking idly in the streets, with- 
out arms, order, or suspicion, were either massacred 
or grievously wounded. The French columns en- 
tered by the gates of the east and north, stopped 
the massacre, and in a few minutes suppressed the 
insurrection, which they treated rather as a itumult. 
Sixty Spaniards, taken with arms in their hands, 
were shot on the Prado. About forty prisoners, 
taken by the imperial guard, were executed the fol- 
lowing morning, only a few minutes before Murat 
had sent orders to spare their lives. Considering 
the desire of vengeance natural under such excite- 
ment, and the expediency of a severe example, these 
executions leave no stain upon the humanity of the 
French army, or of Murat. 

The tumults and massacre of the 2d of May at 
Madrid gave the signal for general insurrection 
through Spain. The principality of the Asturias 
took the lead. The impulse was communicated to 
Gallicia, St. Ander, and Leon. Cadiz, Seville, Zara- 
gosa, Badajos, Valladolid, every city, town, village, 
and district of the kingdom, soon presented a spec- 
tacle of patriotism and atrocity at once inspiring and 
appalling. The fury of the populace was equally 
barbarous and blind. Spaniards of known patriotism 
fell victims to the suspicious credulity and savage 
fury of the populace, merely because they hesitated 
to embark in the horrors of what seemed a hopeless 

o 4 
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dolitest, or humanely inteifered to prevent iiiass^i^. 
'the lipis of childhood were titught to pronounce the 
assassination of a Frenchman meritoribus in the eyes 
of God. A catechism, drawn up by a bishop for the 
ihstruction of children by their parents, had the fol- 
lowing question and answer:-^— Q. << Is it a sin to 
kill a Frenchman ?" — A. " No, fathef ; it is a mefi- 
torions act to deliver our country from those im^olenft 
oppressors/* The influence of superstitioui^ Or pro^-' 
fligate monks over an ignorant peaisantry gave a 
direadful arid distempered action to that most cruet 
of all instin(;ts, religious fanaticism. But in revo- 
lution it is necessary to compound T^ith the passions. 
Hevolutibnary committefes or juntas wer6 soon form- 
ed in every town and district, and d supreme junta 
of government, acting in the name of Ferdinand VIL, 
formed itself at Seville. 

It has been frequently s^id of ^apoleon, tli^t he 
misjudged and despised the undisciplined force and 
fury of the Spanish insurrection. Nstpoleon knew^ 
too well that it is the bassions, &nd not science, 
that achieve revolutions where physical resistance 
is to be Overcome. He had, aecordihgly, ptepai-ed 
for tli6 contest with profound and Wide combin- 
ations, and an ahny of from 70,000 to 80,0(X) men, 
commanded by three marshals and two experienced 
geribtals.* lliis army, distributed in cofps ovfet 
Biscay, Navarre, tdtalohi^ Leoii, the two Csistiles, 
Arragbn, AndalUsia, aflei* a series of sanguinary 
cdiiflicts, obtained orily onfe victory which could be 
called decisive, that of Medind del Rio Seco, gained 

* Murat (generalissimo) Moncey, ^Bessi^res, Pufaesiney 
Duponfc. 
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hj Bessi^res with the imperial guards which opened 
to king Joseph the route to Madrid. The Spaniards, 
on the other hand, not only maintained a system of 
harassing and destructive warfare, but gained the 
battle of Baylen ; the result of which was, that 
Dupont, with his army of 18,000 men, surrendered 
prisoners of war to Castanos and his raw levies. 
Dupont lost this battle only through incapacity, 
momentary infatuation, or crimmal design ; but i(» 
moral effect was not the less great throughout Spain 
and Europe. From it resulted directly the falsing 
of the siege of Zaragoza, after an heroic resistance, 
which some British tourists have disfigured by the 
tawdry colours of romance. But the most importanf 
fesiilt was the flight of king Joseph from the capital^ 
th^ enthusiasm excited in England, and th^ alliance 
now regularly conti'acted betuV'een the British and 
C^mnish nations. 
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CHAP. XIV, 

1808-9. 

SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY's FIRST EXPEDITION TO POR<- 
TUGAL. — CONVENTION OF CINTRA. — RETREAT OF SIR 
JOHN MOORE. 

Gteorge IV. has been praised for abandoning 
party on the death of Mr. Fox. This is one of the 
many instances in which a vice of character becomes 
a virtue in a prince. His ardour had become cool, 
and his sincerity dubious much earlier; but habit 
made him bow to the authority, or vanity made him 
bask in the lustre, of Mr. Fox*s name. His subse- 
quent neutrality was the effect, not of enlarged views, 
but of natural indolence, and of political and per- 
sonal alienation. At this stage of his life, the more 
distinguished of his early friends had dropped into 
the grave, or withdrawn from him in disgust. She- 
ridan and lord Erskine alone remained to share his 
orgies and amusements rather than his counsels. 

The resistance of the Spaniards to Napoleon was 
hailed in England with unbounded and unfeigned 
demonstrations of joy. Ministers were stimulated 
on every side to embark in this new hazard the po- 
licy and resources of the country. Sheridan made 
himself conspicuous in the house of commons as the 
Corypheus of the Spanish cause. There can be no 
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doubt that he acted in accordance with his master's 
wishes, of which he had an instinctive perception ; 
but the prince himself appears to have continued 
without deviation the vulgar routine of his frivolities 
and pleasures. 

In the early part of the summer of 1808, a de- 
putation of Spanish gentlemen arrived in London 
from the insurgent province of the Asturias. They 
were received with acclamations by the populace 
when they appeared in the streets, and invited to a 
public dinner by the merchants, bankers, and traders 
of London. The king's ministers distinguished this 
banquet by their presence, and the foreign secretary 
(Mr. Canning,) acted as interpreter to the deputies 
on the occasion. To popular shouts, and the honours * 
of a tavern feast, succeeded the more decisive test of 
large contributions in arms and money. 

A generous sympathy with the Spaniards had in 
all this the least possible share. His majesty's mi- 
nisters, in their destitution, were ready to grasp at 
any thing in the shape of foreign alliance. The 
muster of his majesty's faithful allies was paraded in 
all its lamentable and ludicrous nudity at the dinner. 
After " Ferdinand VII.," a crouching captive in- 
France, were toasted, " th6 prince Regent of Portu- 
gal," who had outraged the British nation/ and de- 
serted after he had ruined his country ; " the king of 
Naples," who was owing every hour of his existence 
as a king to British protection in the island of Sicily ; 
and that eccentric personage, then so near his ex- 
tinction, Gustavus IV. of Sweden. The public sup- 
port of the Spanish cause may be traced to other 
motives still more unworthy. In this very session 
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of perliament, the majority of the people by the^ 
petitions, a&d of the parliament by their votes, pro- 
nounced the continued exdusion of the British and 
Irish catholics from their common rights, out of pure 
religious antipathy. But now they fraternised with 
monks, popery, and the inquisition in Spain, from 
self-interest andbMe fear of the power and genius of 
the enemy. 

There was an exception to the general enthusiasm ; 
and it comprised some of the most enlightened and 
thinking men in England. These did not fear, and 
therefore did not personally hate or slander. Napo- 
leon. They neither disliked the Spaniards, nor 
thought them incapable of freedom from their being 
catholics and superstitious. The Romans, they 
knew, were a superstitious people whilst spreading 
conquest and civilisation. But the Romans fought 
for conquest and for Rome, not for paganism. The 
Spaniards, on the contrary, fought avowedly and 
only for the two great causes of their debasement—* 
the inquisition) and the most corrupt and imbecile 
royal race of Europe. The success of the Spaniards 
appeared therefore hopeless; and even if certain, its 
result would be the continuance of ignorance and 
slavery. This view has been but too faithfully 
borne out, and many a Spanish patriot has since 
regretted the constitution and dynasty of Na- 
poleon.* 

Parliament was prorogued on the 20th of August 
without having sanctioned any specific measure in 
reference to Spain. The course to be pursued was 

* <* Les fispagnols,*' Mud Napoleon at St. Helena, «pleufe- 
ront long-temps la constitution de Bayonne.** 
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left to the UDtrammelled discretion of ministerA : but 
the speech of the commissioners in the king's name 
at the prorogation announced *^ that Spain, nobly 
struggling against a usurper, was no longer the 
enemy, but the most intimate ally of England/" A 
treaty, offensive and defensive, was accordingly 
entered into with the supreme Spanish junta of 
Seville, acting in the name and on the behalf of 
Ferdinand VIL; and British troc^M, with a ftesh 
supply of money and arms, were embarked for the 
Peninsula. 

Among the regiments sent on this service was 
the prince of Wales's lOtih light dragoons, then 
changed to hussars. He went to Portsmouth, and 
directed in person the embarkation of the regiment. 
The following speech was addressed by him to the 
c(H*ps at parting : — <* It is one of the most painful 
regrets of my life, that circumstances do not admit 
of my accompanying you. To brigadier-general 
Slade I present my sword : he will lead you ; and 
to go vnder his command is, I know, as much your 
wish as it is mine." When taking leave of the 
officers he burst into tears, and both officers and 
men shared his emotion. There is no ground for 
classing the account of this scene with the sycophant 
flatteries which were so common at the time. His long 
familiarity with the regiment, which was a source 
of pride, and an object of constant care to him, was 
likely to have, endeared them to each other. Sus- 
picion, indeed, may attach to the frequency with 
which he was described as shedding tears. He 
visited, it was said, lord Lake in his last illness this 
year, "burst into tears, and fainted away* at the 
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bed side of his dying friend. This too is not onlj 
possible, but perfectly consistent with the known 
selfishness of his feelings. There is a fastidious^ 
pampered, selfish sensibility of the nerves, as well as 
a huniane sympathy with the suffering of a fellow- 
creature and a friend. 

The British campaigns of the Peninsular war, one 
of the most memorable in the annals of mutual 
.destruction among nations, and decidedly the most 
memorable and glorious in the annals of England, 
began in the summer of this year. It is necessary 
.to recur for a moment to Junot's occupation of Por- 
tugal. Junot,by an enterprise of remarkable hardi- 
hood, obtained complete and quiet possession of that 
kingdom without firing a gun. The ferment in 
Spain, however, soon communicated itself across the 
frontier to his Spanish auxiliaries.. Sixteen Spanish 
battalions revolted at Oporto, and were disarmed by 
him, with the re&t of their countrymen. His force 
was thus reduced to about 25,000 men. Insurrection 
broke out in the north of Portugal ; he was threatened 
in his communications with France. The Spanish 

. insurrection of Andalusia and Estramadura, and the 
appearance of a British force at Ayamonte, disturbed 
the province of the Algarves in the south. The 
French garrisons and detachments were, after a short 
time, generally enveloped in insurrection, and . in 

, some minor conflicts overpowered by numbers. 

: • Junot's position, already critical, seemed desperate 

. upon the appearance of a British fleet in the Tagus, 
with general Spencer and his division on board. He 

. called a council of officers : the result of this and a 
second military council was, that Junot should conr 
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centrate hid force upon Lisbon, with a view to defend 
the capital and left bank of the Tagus to the last 
extremity ; securing at the same time his retreat, 
by Elvas, on Madrid, Segovia, or Valladolid. 

Whilst general Spencer, who had abandoned Por- 
tugal, very opportunely for the French, was seeking, 
but not meeting, adventures in the south, and sir 
Arthur Wellesley, who had sailed from Cork on his 
first Peninsular expedition, with from 9,000 to 10,000 
men, was conferring with the junta of Gallicia and 
the bishop of Oporto. Junot had time to execute 
the essential, and by far the most difficult part of 
his design — that of concentrating his forces towards 
Lisbon. Sir Arthur Wellesley began the landing 
of his troops on the Ist, at the little fortress of Fi- 
gueira, had not completed it until the 8th, and, being 
reinforced by general Spencer, commenced his first 
movement on the 9th of August. The French gene- 
ral, Laborde, with a force short of 3,000 men, ad- 
y^iced from Lisbon to watch and retard, rather 
than resist, the march of the British, gave battle 
on the 17th, at the village of Roli9a, signalised him- 
self in this unequal contest, and fell back in good 
order. On the 19th the British commander took a 
position in advance at the village of Vimieiro, where 
he halted twenty-four hours. On the night of the 
20th, or rather at day-break on the 21 st, a staff 
officer hastily announced to him the advance of 
Junot with his main army. The British general would 
not believe it ; day-light, however, convinced him of 
the fact. An advanced guard of French cavalry 
^was seen moving rapidly from Torres Vedras. The 
mirprise of sir Arthur Wellesley was natural ; Junot's 
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disposftble ^ce wm scarcely ]Mf ek Arthur's, mm 
further reki&rced by tfate divisiQus vt^hich had ji^t 
landed iHider gienec«ls Adfuid and Anstruther. But 
with the extraordinary activity and uncalculatiDg 
boldness, vhkh in him supplied the place, or con- 
cealed the want c^ higher military <|ualities fyr a 
tixnie, he bad left Lisbon, concentrated his ^tisposaUe 
j^oe at Torres Vedras, aad, at the head of only 9,900 
mien, tried the desperate hazard of abattlewith l6fiQQ 
Britisih troops, supported by Portuguese auxiliaries. 
The French charged impetuously at several points, 
were foiled in the first shock by the steadiness and 
niHnbers of die British, and «fler a short but gallant 
conflict retreated on Torres Vedras, with the loss of 
ten pieces of cannon, and 2,000 men killed, wounded^ 
and prisoners. 

Sir Harry Burrard had arrived to take the chief 
command on the 20th ; witnessed the battle oi the 
21st as a spectator; took the command after the 
engagement, and overruled sir Arthur Wellesley'« 
proposal of an immediate pursuit. He had also 
checked the advance of sir Arthur the preceding 
day. The still formidable organisation of the French 
in their ^retreat, their great superiority in cavalry, 
the expectation of reinforcements under sir John 
Moore, and .the utter deficiency of the British in 
cavalry and artillery horses, were the grounds of his 
opinion. The question between the two British OHn- 
Baonders is speculative, ui\certain, and purely milita- 
ry ; but the tide of opinion has of course «run in favour 
of the great oapt^ : yet, with respect to his pi!0- 
posed advance on the 20th, it should not be forgotten 
that the descent of Junot from the Torres Ve^as 
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' took htm by surprise on the morning o£ ihe 21st, 
and that he had failed to make any serious impres- 
sion on the much smaller retreating army of Laborde 
on the 17th. 

Junot halted at a short distance from the field of 
battle, before the defile of Torres Vedras, re-formed 
his battalions with quickness and facility, and called 
a council of war. He held a second council next 
morning (the 22d). Upon a comparison of hit 
resources, with those of the British, his position was 
judged untenable. It was resolved that nothing 
remained but to fall back upon Lisbon, and defend it 
to the last extremity, or obtain << an honourable 
cajHtulation." Accordingly general Kellerman, son 
of the marshal, was sent to the British head-quarters, 
under pretence of conferring respecting the prisoners 
and wounded, wiUi written terms of capitulation in 
his pocket. 

Sir H. Burrard, who had superseded sir Arthur 
Wellesley on the evening of the 21st, was himself 
superseded by sir Hugh Dalrymple on the morning 
of the 22d. The folly of such arrangements is ob- 
vious and flagrant ; it is to be ascribed to the minis- 
ters at home, who had dictated points of attack, and 
the plan of the campaign with equal incapacity and 
presumption. Sir Hugh had hardly assumed the 
command, when Kellerman was seen approaching 
with an escort of cavalry, and a flag of truce : the 
result was the conclusion of an armistice, and of the 
noted convention of Cintra, in pursuance of which 
the French were to be conveyed with their arms, 
baggage, liberty, and honour, in British ships to 
f'rance. 

VOL. II. H 
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The victory of Vimiera produced transports of 
joy in England ; but the convention whidi fi^Uowed 
it was received, or rather rejected, literally with ex- 
ecration. Public addresses for an enquiry poured 
in from all quarters to the throne : of these the most 
energetic, as well as important, was the address of 
the city of London. George III. received and re- 
'buked those who presented it, in the arbitrary 
'temper of his earlier years. There was certainly 
•something offensive and ridiculous in the self-com- 
placency with which the citizens censured, at a dis- 
tance, general officers of experience and character. 
An alderman and pastry*cook of the name of Binh 
declared that he could not, consistently with << his 
lionour, as an officer of volunteers," withhold his dig- 
Upprobation I 

Notwithstanding the reluctance of the king; and 
of the government, the public feeling was so strongs 
that a board of enquiry, composed of seven general 
^cers, was appointed by a commission under the 
Cirown. Sir Hugh Dalr3rmple was recalled, sir 
A.rthur Wellesley returned on leave of absence ; and 
afier some time sir Harry Burrard resigned his com- 
tnand, and also came to England. They were aiU 
three put by the public upon the defence of their 
characters ; but the official responsibility and chief 
odium fell upon sir Hugh Dalrymple. 

Never were court cabal, and the power and influ- 
ence of political party, more scandalously abused 
<than in vindicating sir Arthur Wellesley, at the ex- 
pense of his brother officers. He was received by 
the duke of York with an ostentatious distinction in 
his favour, on his arrival. The king took occasion 4o 
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be seen ccmverging graciously with him, whilst the 
Lmidon address was read to him at the levee. The 
winisterial newspapers proclaimed that he would 
have followed up his victory, and anniliilated the 
French, had he not been checked and superseded by 
fir Harry Burrard ; that though he had reluctantly 
signed the armistice by order of sir Hugh Dalrym« 
pie, he had no share in it ; and that he had. protested 
Ugainst the convention in the strongest terms. At 
last the enquiry commenced ; the proceedings were 
interesting, curious, and discreditable. The three 
oommanders gave their several versions, both mili- 
tary and diplomatic, in detail, and questioned, con- 
tradicted, and criminated each other. Publicity^ 
however was given to the evidence, and opinion, as 
between the commanders, was re-adjusted. 

It proved that sir Arthur Wellesley was the very 
person who had arranged the terms of the armistice 
with Kellerman ; that he signed it of his own free 
will, having objected faintly to one immaterial ar- 
ticle only ; that lord Castlereagh in communicating 
to sir Hugh DsHrymple his appointment, instructed 
him ** to cultivate the confidence, and profit by the 
advice, of sir Arthur Wellesley," that sir Hugh did 
accordingly take and defer to his advice, and sir Ar- 
thur himself avowed having expressed his most cor- 
dial concurrence in the opinion that the French 
^ould be permitted to evacuate Portugal. This was 
ebviously equivalent to a cordial concurrence in the 
opnvention. Sir Arthur Wellesley at the same 
time declared, that *' he lamented the attempts 
made through the medium of the public prints to 
injure the reputation of sir Hugh Dalr3rmple, and 
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disclaimed having authorised them by himself or his 
friends/' It might be asked why he did not come 
forward and silence his partisans long before, whilst 
day after day they were upholding his reputation 
by what he knew to be falsehoods, at the expense 
of another officer's fame and honour? Sir Hugh 
came out of the enquiry with a decided advantage ; 
and, in reference to sir Harry Burrard, the board 
unanimously approved the discretion which he had 
exercised in forbidding sir Arthur Wellesley's ad- 
vance. Their report expressed no opinion on the 
armistice and convention. They were called upon, 
by a letter from the Horse Guards, to give their 
opinions and reasons severally upon both. Of the 
seven members six approved, and one disapproved^ 
the armistice — four approved, and three disap- 
proved, the convention. Lord Moira gave his rea- 
sons in detail for condemning both.* He sup- 
pressed one which certainly weighed with him, — 
his subserviency to the popular gale. 

If the convention was blameable the 'fault lay 
with the ministers. They had placed the army, in 
succession, under three different commanders within 
forty-eight hours, and during the crisis of a battle ; 
and they had neglected not only cavalry and artil- 
lery horses, but the commissariat. The pfesent 
lord Londonderry, in his narrative of th* war, gives 
« an outline of the impression produced in England 
by the first intelligence of the convention, which 
was communicated to him in a letter." This " out- 

* The board consisted of sir David Dundas, lords Moira, 
Heathfield, and Pembroke, generals Craig, Nugent, and 
Kicholls. 
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£ne" consists of seven specific charges against it. 
Jfy as it may be presumed from his preface, the 
noble author's correspondent was his brother, lord 
Castlereaghy then at the head of the war depart- 
ment, the *^ outline" was an afler-thought, and not 
the first impression of that minister. Lord Castle- 
reagh was so delighted with the first intelligence of 
the convention of Cintra, that he gave vent to his 
Joy in the middle of tlie night by firing the tower 
guns. But when the popular outcry against it be- 
came resistless, he attempted to shield himself, his 
colleagues, and the favourite commander, by offer- 
ing up as a victim the unfortunate sir Hugh Dal- 
rymple, to whom the king's displeasure was formally 
communicated. 

Sir John Moore had succeeded sir Harry Bur- 
rard in the chief command of the British troops in 
Portugal. On the 6th of October he received 
orders from England to advance, with 25,000 men, 
into Spain, where he should be joined by 10,000 
more, actually on their way from England to Cor- 
runna, under the command of sir David Baird. It 
was left to his discretion whether he should enter 
Spain by sea or land. He chose the latter, set out 
on the 26th of October upon his fatal, but not in- 
glorious, expedition, reached the frontier at Almeida 
on the 8th, and occupied Salamanca with his ad- 
f-vanced posts on the 13th of November. Supposing 
this direct route impassable by gun carriages and 
cavalry, he sent his artillery and cavalry with an 
escort by the circuitous route of Elvas, Badajos, 
Merida, and Talavera, to fall into and rejoin him by 
the great road of Madrid and Valladolid. This 
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division of his force, and th6 additional march of 
150 leagues, has been severely judged by French 
military writers ; hot, however, as the fault of nit- 
John Moore, but as part of the system of slow $nd 
ia£e movements adopted by the British general^^ 
Sir John Moore ought, perhaps, to have staked th0 
lives and efforts of his men with • less caution and 
humanity. The Ftench general gave tnore to hazard 
and drew more recklessly upon the stamina of hu- 
man effort and endurance. " Wherever two mfen 
can pass abreast there is a passage for an army/' 
said Napoleon to general Macdonald during the 
famous passage of the latter over the Alps. 

But before sir John Moore had yet reached 
Salamanca, or crossed the Spanish frontier, the 
hour had gone by a^d the fate of his expedition was 
decided. It is necessary to glance back for a m6-* 
ment to the sagacious, rapid, astonishing, and cha* 
racteristic movements of the French emperor. 

In the autumn of 1808 Napoleon saw the full 
extent and force of the Spanish insurrection : " Go-* 
dby and Murat," said he " have deceived me : I 
dhould have made war not upon the Sp£lniards but 
upon their king."f He directed 80,000 veteran 
troops from their German cantonments upon the 
Pyrenees, with the resolution of placing himself at 
llieir head. It did not escape him that England 
might organise another German eoaiition whilst he 
was engaged in subjugating the Spaniards. He 
accordingly appointed a meeting with the emperor 
of Russia at Erfurth, and summoned the princes (^ 

* Vlctdrefl^ Conqu^tes, &c. f M^m. MiL 
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the Gr^rman confederation to the rendezvous. la 
the midst of court festivities, and the parade of de- 
pendent princes in his train^ Napoleon admitted the 
emperor of Russia alone on the footing of equality, 
obtained from him a secret pledge to support the 
tide of Joseph to the throne of Spain, was at Paris 
on the 18th of October, and beyond the Pyrenee» 
at Vittoria on the 5th of November, advanced 
rapidly upon Burgos, directing in person the centre 
of his army, defeated and scattered the Spanish 
armies of Blake, Belvedere, and Castanos, on hi» 
way, had his head-quarters at the Retiro on the 
3d of December, summoned Madrid three times in 
vain, brought his cannon to bear upon the town, 
with a ^iew to strike terror rather than destroy, 
took possession of it on the 4th, and attempted to 
conciliate the people by strict discipline, and a 
general amnesty. The supreme junta had, in the 
mean time, taken flight to Badajos. 

Sir John Moore halted at Salamanca. His situa- 
tion was one of the most discouraging. He found 
the course of operations dictated to him by the 
ministry ill chosen, the Spanish armies with which 
he waft to co-operate disperse^ the Spanish junta 
ignorant, incapable, and perverse, and Nqioleon 
with his lieutenants bearing upon him with an over- 
whelming force. His opinion wavered. This, in a 
great emergency, is more fatal than resolute error. 

He determined to fall back upon Portugal, and 
sent the necessary orders to sir David Baird, in 
Gallicia. Officers in his own army, a£ more conceit 
than capacity or experience, presumed to censure 
the determination of the commander-in-chief. The 
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Spanish ^unta teased him. Mr. Frere, the accredited' 
British minister, full of pedant pride in the success 
of some literary puerilities, — like the rhetorician 
who harangued Hannibal on the art of war, — dic- 
tated military movements to a general of reputation, 
who had been a soldier from a boy ; and even sent 
him an impertinent communication by a French 
inirigranty named Charmilly. Sir John Moore or- 
dered Charmilly from his presence. He should also 
have rebuked Mr. Frere to his proper level, and not 
only rebuked but punished the murmuring insub- 
ordination, which seized even his personal staffs, 
and impaired the confidence and discipline of the 
men.* 

Intelligence reached him that Madrid Vas imi- 
tating the resistance of Zaragoza; the junta and Mr. 
Frere urged upon him the enthusiasm of the Spa- 
niards, and the necessity of operating to relieve 
^* the heroic capital ; " he abandoned his intention of 
a retrograde movement, and formed the design of 
advancing upon Valladolid, so as to menace the 
enemy's communications. An intercepted despatch 
fortunately discovered to him an error which would 
have proved fatal, and the real position of the enemy. 
Madrid had held out, as already stated, but a single 
day I A French corps was advancing by Talavera 
upon Badajos, under Lefebvre, to cut off his retreat 
upon Portugal ; another under Soult was marching 
to intercept the route to Corunna; and Napoleon 
himself was advancing upon Valladolid with the 
corps of Ney, and the cavalry of the imperial guard 
under Bessieres, to manoeuvre according to circum- 

* See Lord Londonderry's Narrative of the War. 
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Stances, with the hope of making the British lay 
down their arms. Moore, thus formidably pressed, 
marched upon Toro, formed a junction with Baird 
on the 21 St of December, was at the head of 
30,000 fighting men, and concerted with the Spanish 
general, Romana, an attack upon the corps of Soult. 
Lord Paget distinguished himself, in passing, by a 
brilliant afiair of cavalry at Sagahun. The British 
troops supposed themselves approaching a decisive 
battle, and looked with confidence to the result. 
Napoleon, on the other hand, who was aware of the 
British ipovement against Soult, announced in an 
(Nrder of the day, << that the hourwad at last arrived 
when the English leopard should fly before the 
French Ragles," and had his head-quarters on the 
25th at Tordesillas. 

Intelligence had in the mean time reached sir 
J. Moore, that Soult, reinforced by the corps of 
Junot, which had capitulated in Portugal, was ad- 
vancing upon Astorga, whilst Napoleon himself was 
moving upon the same point by the great road of 
Madrid, with the corps of Ney and cavalry of Bes- 
sieres. To risk a battle under such circumstances 
could only have been folly or despair. Dividing his 
force, he retreated by two routes upon Benevente, 
where he arrived on the 26th ; his rear-guard separ- 
ated from the advanced guard of the French only by 
the river Esla. The British had broken down the 
bridge in their rear. General Lefebvre Desnouettes 
forded the river at the head of three squadrons of the 
chasseurs of the imperial guard, attacked the British 
pickets, whom he thought unsupported, soon found 
himself enveloped by the British cavalry under lord 
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Paget and general Charles Stewart (lord London- 
derry), retreated, and was wounded and made pri- 
soner, with about seventy men, in his attempt to> 
recross the Esla. The French again formed them* 
selves on the opposite bank, for a desperate charge 
to rescue their commander, when they found their 
return effectually checked by the Advance of five 
light field pieces, which opened upon them with 
grape shot. It has been said that Napoleon wit- 
nessed this affair from a distant position, and was 
humiliated to find the chasseurs of his guard unable 
to withstand British cavalry. This is an idle story, 
and still idler boast. Napoleon was at Val-de-Ras, 
several leagues off, and the French chasseurs fought 
gallantly, and retreated in good order firom an over- 
whelming superiority of numbers. 

Sir John Moore continued his retreat upon Villa- 
fi'anca. It was now the end of December. The 
weather and roads were dreadful. Baggage, ammu-^ 
nition, and guns, were destroyed and abandoned, 
and horses shot by their riders to prevent their fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy. The army threw 
aside all discipline, and the horrors of the retreat 
became indescribable. The men deserted their co- 
lours, abandoned themselves to pillage, and were 
left behind to perish by hunger, cold, drunkenness, 
the sabres of the enemy, or the rage and ven- 
geance of the Spanish peasantry, infuriated by the 
horrible excesses of the British on their route. The 
superior officers lost all control, and the inferior 
shared the excesses of the men. But the chief officers, 
in the first instance, had assumed the license of 
opinion of a . civil democracy ; and the body of the 
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army, corrupted by their example, now committed 
the excesses of military anarchy. Sir John Moore 
unhappily lost his temper, and issued angry orders 
oi the day, in a case demanding the sternness of 
Roman discipline. He paraded, by way of example, 
a few marauding stragglers who rejoined their 
ranks, cut, mutilated, and bleeding, from the sabres 
of the French cavalry. << I am sure that British 
troops never looked upon a spectacle more appalling 
than those few presented,'' says the marquis of Lon- 
donderry, in his " Narrative of the War," a work 
always interesting, and where the fraternal bias, or 
his personal admiration * did not intervene, written 
with frankness and good taste. After a march of 
twenty -five leagues in forty-eight hours, sir J. Moore 
arrived at Lugo on the 6th of January. The en« 
cumbered state of the roads, occasioned by the 
quantity of baggage, ammunition, carts, guns, and 
alain horses, abandoned by the British, fortunately 
retarded the march of the French. Napoleon having 
ordered marshal Soult to << drive the English into 
the sea," had fallen back upon Valladolid, whence 
he Reached Paris on the 23d of January, to prepare 
against tiie storm wluch was gathering against him 
in Germany. 

Sir John Moore halted his troops at Lugo from 
the 6th to the 9th. On the 8th, both armies pre- 
pared for action. A partial affair took place, and 
sir John Moore continued his retreat next morning. 
On the 11th, the British advanced-guard beheld the 
walls of Corunna and the sea, with a cry of joy like 

* Lord Castlereagh was liis brother, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington the << god of his idolatry." 
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that which burst from the Greeks in the retreat of 
the ten thousand. From the 12th to the 16th, sir 
John Moore was occupied in strengthening his posi- 
tion, and embarking his sick, wounded, cavalry, and 
part of his artillery, ready to give battle, but unmo- 
lested by the French. On the 16th, marshal Soult, 
being now joined by the columns of his rear-guard, 
attacked the British. He charged the right with 
great impetuosity; but was repulsed by Moore's 
judiciously placed reserves. Sir David Baird, who 
commanded the right, had his arm shot away ; and 
sir John Moore himself, whilst directing and cheer- 
ing a charge of the 42d, was mortally wounded by 
a cannon-ball. Sir John Hope succeeded to the 
command, the French were repulsed at all points, 
night separated the combatants, and next day the 
British troops were embarked for England. 

The body of sir John Moore was laid in a hasty 
soldier's grave, with a recommendation to the 
enemy, who bestowed funeral honours on his re- 
mains. His last words were, that << he hoped his 
country would do him justice." This justice hds 
long been rendered to his memory, in spite of the 
efforts of party and cabal to make him the screen^ 
as he had been the victim, of an incapable minister. 
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CHAP. XV. 

1809, 1810. 

ENQUIRY INTO THE CONDUCT OP THE DUKE OF YORK. — 
SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY's SECOND PENINSULAR CAM- 
PAIGN. — WALCHEREN EXPEDITION. 

The session of parliament was opened by commifl- 
sion on the 13th of January. Those parts of the 
king's speech which related to the compaigng in 
Portugal and Spain were vehemently disapproved; 
but the ministerial addresses were agreed to with- 
out division or amendment in both houses. Lord 
St. Vincent having expressed his disgUst at the 
-measures, and his contempt for the ignorance of 
ministers, who did not know, he said, as much of 
geogrsLphy as a school-boy, declared that it was 
probably the last time he should address their lord- 
ships, wished them << a good night,*' and left the 
house. The share of ministers in the convention 
of Cintra, and retreat of sir John Moore, was after- 
wards made the subject of specific inculpatory mo- 
tions, which were supported by minorities stronger 
. in the force of truth and talent than of numbers. 
A domestic topic soon came before parliament, and 
eclipsed every other for a time. 

The duke of York had obtained great and exag- 
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gerated credit as commander-in-chief, for the im- 
proved organisation, discipline, and efficiency which 
he had given to the British army. His official regula- 
rity and easiness of access rendered him popular with 
the great mass of officers. There were, however, some 
disappointed or discontented spirits, — exceptions 
perhaps inevitable, -r- who charged him, in pamphlets 
and newspapers, with allowing profligate connec- 
tions, and corrupt influence to dispose of the patro- 
nage of his office. The public had not yet for- 
gotten his unfortunate campaigns. His prodigal 
sensualities, embarrassments, careless temper, and 
weak character, gave a colour to accusations, how- 
ever grossly disreputable. It was rumoured and 
believed that advancement in the army was made 
the subject of corrupt traffic by his paramours, with 
his participation or connivance. A discarded mis- 
tress, towards whom he had violated his promise of 
a paltry four hundred a year, made disclosures, true 
or false, of their joint traffic in the patronc^e of the 
army. Her confidant, a militia colonel and member 
of parliament, brought the matter hefore the house 
of commons, and the whole kingdom was occupied 
with the duke of York, Mrs. Clarke, and colonel 
Wardle. The case stated exparte by colonel War- 
die was so scandalous and circumstantial, that the 
friends of the duke could not resist aiquiry. An 
investigation at the bar of the house was ordered 
unanimously. Some, however, advised a select 
committee, on very different grounds. Lord Folk- 
stone recommended it as better calculated for the 
ends of justice, and Mr. Wilberforce ^Sbesought the 
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house to avoid the indecorum of calling certain per- 
mms to their bar." 

On Friday, January 27th, colonel Wardle laid his 
case beforp the house of commons, and on Wed- 
nesday, the Ist of February, Mrs. Clarke made her 
i^pearance as a witness. 

The adventures, vicissitudes, and fascinations of 
Mrs. Clarke, had been for some time the engrossing 
theme of conversation and curiosity. She was a 
person of obscure origin, who had deserted her hus- 
band, passed through the usual alternations of luxury 
and destitution, which mark the career of ^^ certain 
persons," as Mr. Wilberforce decorously expressed 
it, — ruining, by her prodigalities, those whom she 
fescinated by her charms, until she had passed the 
oaoming of life, when it was her fortune to make 
the conquest of the duke of YorL The appearance 
«f this modem Phryne at the bar. of parliament 
fully vindicated the interest which she bad excited, 
and the renown which preceded her. She was of, 
or under, the middle stature of the sex. Her figure 
and beauty were still scarcely impaired by age. 
But the secret of her sway lay chiefly in her exer- 
cised, if not accomplished, faculties and manner. 
Her obeisance, on presenting herself at the bar 
of the house, was pronounced a chef-d'ceuvre of 
theatric grace. In the course of her examination 
she sometimes discovered the pert efirontery of 
women of her class. But the ease, adroitness, and 
pleasantry of her replies, and her artful command, 
at pleasure, of self-possession and emotion, soon 
obtained her personal as well as political partisans. 
When die freedom, point, or levity of her answeiB, 
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were checked with cries of " order," and appeals to 
the dignity of the house, by Mr. Perceval and Mr. 
Wilberforce, others encouraged and cheered her. 
" Who,** asked the attorney-general, " brought you 
that message?" — "A particular friend of the duke's." 
— " Who was he ? " — " Mr. Taylor the shoemaker of 
Bond Street." (A laugh.) — " By whom did you send 
your desires to the duke ?" — " By my own pen." — 
"I mean who brought the letter?" — " The same, 
ambassador." — " What ambassador?" — " Why, the 
ambassador of Morocco^ This sally produced an ex- 
plosion of merriment, and the speaker threatened 
her with the displeasure of the house. 

The enquiry occupied the time of parliament for 
seven weeks, and the secrets revealed will be re- 
garded as among the most edifying monuments of 
the state of manners in England at the commence- 
ment of the 19th century. The sale of promotions 
by Mrs. Clarke, not only in the army but in the 
church, was proved undeniably. She had her known 
agents and her fixed scale of prices. Candidates for 
advancement in the army and the church duly sent 
in to her their titles and testimonials. An aspirant 
to the mitre placed in her hands the recommend- 
ation of an archbishop, and obtained, through her 
influence over the duke of York, " the honour of 
preaching before royalty" at Weymouth. " This 
gentleman," said one of the London newspapers, 
describing the effect of the sermon, " certainly pos- 
sesses that sweet charm, that celestial unction, which 
Christian oratory demands. He inveighed with pe- 
culiar energy against the savage philosophy of the 
French deists. His Ups are touched with the live coed 
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fiwn tkeakar. The king was very attenitiFe, and 
stood the whole tioie; the queen and princesses 
were noelted into tears/' Unfortunately George IIL 
bad a dislike to the Irish O' in the preacher's name^ 
and Mrs.Olarke failed to make him a bishop. 

The second, or rather the only question, was the 
duke of York's cognisance of the practices of his 
mistress. He solemnly protested his innocence ^^ on 
the honour of a prince,'' in a letter to the speaker. 
This letter was considered extremely ill advised. 
Mrs. Clarke, it is true, was the only witness who 
bore direct testimony to his participation in her 
transactions ; and her unsupported evidence should 
carry little weight. Her narrative, however, was 
for the most part not only consistent and clear, 
but countenanced by the duke's letters; and the 
slight inconsistencies in her evidence did not amount 
to prevarication. If the duke of York did not per- 
ceive the game playied by Mrs. Clarke, and the uw^ 
which she made of him^ he must have been th^ 
weakest of maokind. The four principal motions 
gainst him were s^pported by minprjities of 199, 
123> 196, and 112. These divisions, comprising 
many of the most independent and honourable 
members of the house, conflicted very awkwardly 
with his solemn asseveration ^^ on the honour of a 
prince." Whilst the last motion, which would have 
disqualified him for life was still pending, he re- 
signed, and the enquiry terminated. 

Some were too indulgent to the .conduct and sei^- 
sualities of the duke of York : they seemed to tre»t 
as sacred the frailties of a prince. But, at the same 
time, the outcry against him partook not a little of 
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what a living wit and poet has happily termed " the 
cant-whoop." Supposing him innocent of partici- 
pation or connivance, he still proved his unworthi- 
ness of public trust, by admitting his mistress to 
interfere at all with his relations and duties as a 
public servant ; and he compromised his character 
as an individual, by withdrawing from her, when his 
infatuation gave way to disgust, a paltry annuity to 
which he had pledged -*^ the honour of a prince." 
• Lord Moira, Sheridan, and the few other per- 
sonal friends who still adhered to the prince of 
Wales, supported the duke of York in the enquiry. 
Two of the duke's letters to Mrs. Clarke came out 
in evidence. They cova-ed him with suspicion and 
ridicule. One related to her clerical proteg6, for 
whom she obtained the honour of preaching before 
royalty; the other, to a general officer, who wanted a 
regiment; — and both were foolish eflFusions of maud- 
lin endearment. She threatened to publish her me- 
moirs, with the duke*s letters, 90 in number, still in 
her possession, and had, or pretended to have, 18,000 
copies ready for publication ; but she gave them up^ 
it was understood, for a consideration, to lord Moira, 
who negotiated on the occasion at the express in* 
stance of the prince of Wales. 

The name of the princess of Wales came once 
more before the public in the course of this year. 
She was importuned by her creditors, and unable 
to pay them. From confidence in her political 
friends, who now constituted the government, or 
from her own imprudence, she exceeded her in- 
come, and found herself 49,000/. in debt With an 
income of 22,000/. a year, and a grant of S4f,OO0L 
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out of the droits of the admiralty, her embarrass 
ments were inexcusable, and her friend Mr. Per- 
ceval, chancellor of the exchequer, refused any 
application to thie House of Commons. The prince 
of Wales voluntarily came forward in a manner 
highly honourable to him. His own distresses had 
augmented, not decreased ; and, considering the in- 
come of the princess and their separation, he was 
morally as well as legally exempt from liability. 
He, however, directed Mr. Adam, his chancellor of 
the duchy of Cornwall, to attend a meeting of the 
creditors of the princess, and state to them that the 
prince, — himself embarrassed and restricted in in- 
come, — yet undertook the payment of the sum of 
49,000/., upon condition that he should be no longer 
looked to for payment, and that the tradesmen of 
the princess, like his own, should be obliged to send 
in their claims within a given time. 

The movements and fortunes of armies on the 
continent soon diverted and engaged the whole 
mind of the nation. The military efforts of the 
British government, were, this year, the greatest that 
had been made since the commencement of the 
revolutionary war, and the most disastrous. Nar 
poleon and Alexander, during their conference at 
Erfurth, had addressed a joint letter to George HI., 
conveying an offer of peace. Mr. Canning, in a 
reply to the Russian minister, declared the king's 
readiness to negotiate in concert with his allies, 
among whom he expressly named the supreme 
junta of Spain, acting in the name of Ferdi- 
nand VII. The emperor Alexander treated the 
Spanish people as insurgents armed i^ainst Joseph 
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B<niflpftftiB, their Isn^ king ; and thie Frettidi fiii' 
iBBter, TaBeyrAtid, pithily asked, << What wodd'the 
Ekiglish gbvemififient sb^, if it wete proposcfd to 
them'ta admit (as parties to a negotiation) the in- 
itirgerit datholics of Ireland ?" A negotiation thoa 
foauspiidfoa^y beguh "was abruptly, but not unex*- 
"pectedly, terminated. 

The British government, by a coalition MridiAus* 
4ria, called off Niqioieon, in the beginning of ISQQ, 
l^om the Ebro to the Danube. His absence was 
«oon felt in Spain. King Joseph, an unambitious^ 
1>eneyolent voluptuary, of cultivated mind, devoted 
to literature, society, and the sex, and reluctantly 
lransfen*ed fVom the humbler throne and more 
'genial clime ^f Naples to the proud empire of %)ai]i 
t^ the Indies, thought only of court pageantries 
^teid {deasuVe at Madrid, when he should have heeaoi 
with the French troops in the camp. iThe Frendi 
^ar^hals were divide by personal ^enmity or en- 
vious rivalry. The Spaniards took heart once more, 
'and rallied their scattered forces from the mountains, 
'^ir Arthur Wellesley arrived trith a reinforcement 
*io rescue Portugal and the British army from Soult, 
who had crossed the frontier, and taken Oporto 
by storm. On the 22d of April, 1809, sir Arthur 
Wellesley landed at Lisbon ; took the command in 
'thief of the British troops ; was received entbo* 
^iasticafly, and appointed marshal-general of the 
Portuguese artny, by the acting government of 
Pbrtugal ; fbrmed his plans ; advanced upon OpoH^ 
byCoimbra; encountered- and drove back the'Frendi 
light cavalry on the 10th; and pushed two detadh- 
toents, Under lord Paget and general George MiMUy, 
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mirable rapidity ond secrecy, on die nigljiit of th(![ 
lltb of May. Marshal Bereaford, with a Portugueafi 
£>rce, inarched at 1^ same ting^ by another routie 
to cut off Soult's retreat upon Amarante. 

Soult'a precipitate evacuation of Oporto wa^ 
made with, sacrifices both of bis reputation and re-* 
aources* lit would appear as if he had for a mo? 
ment forgotten his duty and the eneoiy, absorbed 
wholly by his own personal ambition and intrigues. 
The partition treaty of Fon^tainbleau provided that 
Oporto, with the province between the Douro and 
Minho, should be erected into a separate inde- 
pendent state. Soult summoned to his presence 
the persons of most influence in the province, sug- 
gested to them that they should solicit from Na- 
poleon the execution of this project, and used' every 
art to conciliate the people. Napoleon had already 
provided for his family ; and it occurred to Soult, 
that the sovereignty of this new state might be be- 
stowed upon the marshal who made the coiaquest of 
the kingdom* Soult was uncon^cipuA not only of 
tibte approach of sir Arthur Wellesley, but of the 
existence of a still more dangerous foe in the bosoi^ 
oi his own army% That meta.physico-republic^ai il- 
kiminism, which had pervaded and survived the 
French revolution, was preserved and poropagated 
by secret oaths, signs, and symbols, through the 
armies of Ni^leon, and threatened hi& political 
despotism more than once.* 

* It spread rapidly, and exploded through various con- 
i^iracies, on the restoration of the Bourbons in France j com- 
municated itself in the general contact of arqiies and nations 

I S 
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The ^^ initiated " among the French military at thif$ 
period were doubly disgusted with the irregalar 
and harassing warfare in Spain, and a cause which 
violently jarred with their sworn principles. News 
from Germany represented Napoleon as running 
headlong upon destruction, and his ruin as nearly 
accomplished already by the battle of Esling. It 
was resolved to surprise and depose Soult, and raise 
the republican standard in Portugal. Conferences 
were even secretly held at the British head-quarters, 
through a staff officer, named D'Argenton. But 
some superior officers, putting on a mask of jus- 
tifiable artifice or perfidious infamy, detected, and 
Soult by his energy defeated, their designs. Four 
of the conspirators were placed under arrest by the 
marshal, and sent off prisoners to Paris. They re- 
torted the charge of military treason upon him, 
and an impenetrable veil was thrown over the ac- 
cusation and the criminals. D'Argenton alone was 
executed. 

Soult's retreat to the frontier of Gallicia, pursued 
by sir Arthur Wellesley, and sir John Moore's re- 
treat to Corunna, pursued by Napoleon and Soult 
himself,, were equally disastrous to the respective 
armies, and creditable to the skill and courage of the 
chiefs. Arrived at Montelegre, sir Arthur Wellesley 
gave up the pursuit, and wheeled round upon the 
Tagus, resolved to enter Spain at another point, and 

at the general peace; even among the officers of the Russian 
armyy and disturbed the latter days of the emperor Alexander ; 
produced the constitutional movements of 1820, and the revo- 
lutions of 1830 ; exists still, and will continue to exist, " actwe 
and unquenchable cu tlie Greek Jtre»" 
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make a rapid movement upon Madrid. With the 
experience of sir John Moore before him, he still 
reckoned on the efficient co-operation of a Spanish 
anby; concentrated his forces on the frontier at 
Salvatierra; concerted his intended movements with 
the Spanish junta; crossed into Estramadura, and 
joined the Spanish general, Cuesta, at Oropeza, on 
the 20th of July. Sir Arthur Wellesley failed to 
obtain from the Spanish authorities the command 
in chief of both armies in Spain, and found Cuesta 
an impracticable and incapable old man. But he 
still persisted in his design of anticipating the con- 
centration of the French armies by the rapidity of 
his movements, and marched upon the Alberche. 

King Joseph, thus threatened, hastened, like 
another Sardanapalus, to meet the enemy, with 
marshal Jourdan for his major-general, or military 
Mentor ; joined his force with the corps of Victor 
and Sebastiani on the 25th, took the offensive, 
crossed the Guadarama on the 26th, and confronted 
.sir Arthur Wellesley in his fine position at Ta- 
laverd on the 27th of July. It was near nightfall 
when the French cannonade began. Marshal Victor 
attempted to carry a hill which formed the key of 
the British position on the left. He made his attack 
,with an inadequate force, and was easily repulsed* 
The firing ceased, and both armies prepared for the 
next day's battle. Jourdan, during the night, ad- 
vised king Joseph to avoid a decisive engagement, 
and confine himself to " the war of chicanery *," 
until Soult should come with the corps of Mortier 
and Ney on the British rear. Victor, a mere «a- 

* Victoires, Conquetes, et Revers, &c. 

I 4 
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breur^ who supplied die want of head by ieouragfe 
and impetuo^ty, undertook to dislodge the Britisk. 
Joseph, with the fear of his brother Napoleon before 
his ejes, and with the spurious energy of a niind 
conscious of its weakness, decided for the bolder 
counsel. At sunrise, accordingly, die cannonade 
began, and continued tiU mid-day, when the heait 
compelled die assailants to suspend the combat. 
Men of both armies^ during this pause, slaked their 
thirst at opposite sides of the same brook, and 
shook hands across it, in coi^atulation of thek 
mutual valour."* After a lapse of three hours, and 
some manoeuvring of corps on both sides, the French 
renewed the battle, again directing their chief 
efforts against the British left, until nightfall, when 
they abandoned the attack as hopeless. The loss 
on both sides was severe ; that of the Briti^ ex- 
ceeding 5000, that of the French YOOO men. 

The French and pthers have denied that the 
result of this battle can be called a British victory ; 
both armies still occupying each its own ground. 
It should, perhaps, be termed a repulse. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley had in his favour the errors of Victor, and 
superior numbers. But it is admitted that he chose 
the ground before, and directed the movements 
during the baittle, with great sagacity and sang-froid. 
The French had disappeared on the morning of the 
29th. Sir Arthur Wellesley did not attempt pur- 
suit ; remained in his position at Talavera until the 
2d of August ; learned suddenly that Soult was ad- 
vancing . upon his communications with Portug^ ; 

* See lord Castlereagh*s speech on moving the thanks of 
the House of Commons to sir Arthur Wellesley and the army. 
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b e ca m e sensible of the rashness of his e7q)editioii 
and the dangers of bis situation ; made a precipitate 
retreat from Talavera, recommending to the ge> 
neroaitj of the enemy * his abandoned sick and 
wounded, and leaving die Spaniards in his rear to 
be routed at Arzobispo ; reached Pbrtugal by the 
onion of ^srtunate casualties and rapid marches; 
and was created Viscount Wellington of Talavera. 

The marquess Wellesley superseded Mr. Frere 
as British envoy extraordinary in Spain only two 
days after the battle of Talavera. Had he arrived 
earlier, the result might have been different. His 
talents and authority with the junta might have 
f^tained for his brother the command in chief of the 
Spanish as well as of the British and Portuguese 
armies, and by thus giving unity and efficiency to 
the coK>peration of the Spaniards, rendered his bold 
movement upon Madrid successful. 

The British ministry attempted two other more 
dkect diversions in favour o€ Austria and the coali* 
tion. Both failed. The first was a descent, under 
sir John Stuart, from Sicily, upon the kingdom of 
Naples. Murat, now king Joachim of Naples, had 
ample notice, during the four months* preparation 
of the SicOian expedition, and completely defeated 
every attempt to obtain a footing or stir up insur- 
rection in his kingdom. Bands of robbers and 
other ruffians were thrown upon the coast, and, 
tinder the pretext of war, committed such atrocities 
that the English general and admiral thought it ne- 
cessary to disavow them. Those officers n^uld have 

* Victor acted with great humanity to the British sick and 
wounded. 
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better consulted the national honour, if they never 
contaminated the British flag by the transport of 
such miscreants. 

The second attempt is condemned to a mournful 
perpetuity of remembrance. The Walcheren ex- 
pedition, like the Neapolitan, was so long in pre- 
paration, that it came too late. Some days before 
it sailed, intelligence arrived of the victory of 
Wagram, which placed Austria once more at the 
feet of Napoleon. It is necessary to recapitulate 
briefly the chief incidents of this cqalition. 

Austria commenced the campaign in the month 
of April, 1809, with 550,000 men, under the orders 
of the archduke Charles as generalissimo. Napo- 
leon could oppose to him only 180,000 men, includ- 
ing the contingents of the confederation of the 
Rhine. On the 12th of April news of the com- 
mencement of hostilities reached Paris by telegraph. 
Napoleon instantly set out from the French capital, 
reached the Danube on the 16th, gained the battle 
of Echmuhl on the 22d, took Ratisbon, and received 
his first wound — a contusion of the right foot from 
a spent musket ball — on the 2Sd. He was seated 
at the moment on a bank, conversing with Duroc. 
" That shot," said he, " must have come from a 
Tyrolese ; those fellows are clever marksmen." On 
the 11th and 12th of May, Napoleon, with professed 
and probably sincere reluctance, bombarded the 
defenceless city of Vienna. A flag of truce was 
sent to inform him that the archduchess Maria 
Louisa, liiien seized with the small-pox, and unable 
to share the flight of the court, was exposed in the 
imperial palace to the fire of his artillery ; and he 
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dianged the direction of his batteries from the' 
palace and its environs, out of regard to her who 
was soon to share his throne. The town capitulated, 
and was occupied by the French on the 13th. The 
archduke, at the head of 90,000 Austrians, attacked 
35,000 French in a strong position, and commanded 
by Napoleon, on the 21st. This attack was fierce 
and murderous, yet only the prelude to the battle 
of Esling, fought next day. On the 22d, before 
day-light, at four in the morning, the archduke re- 
newed his attack. It may be said there were three 
powers engaged in the dreadful strife, — the Aus- 
trians, the French, and the Danube. The river 
swept away several times the bridges constructed 
by the French, — playing with the passions and de- 
signs of both parties, by the terrible caprice with 
which it rose and fell. Both sides claimed the vic- 
tory in this day's carnage ; but the advantage was 
decidedly the archduke's. From the 22d of June 
to the 6th of July both armies were considerably 
reinforced. At sunrise on the 6th a fierce can- 
nonade commenced on both sides, and ended in Na- 
poleon's obtaining the decisive victory of Wagram. 
The archduke retreated with his scattered army 
upon Moravia, leaving behind him 40 pieces of 
cannon, 17,000 prisoners, 9000 wounded, and 
4000 dead on the field.* 

9 

* Whilst Napoleon, at one moment, stood mournfully ob- 
serving the wounded, who Vere cahied to the rear, he observed 
twelve old grenadiers, covered with dust, gunpowder, and 
blood, bearing a wounded man upon a litter formed of their 
muskets with some green oak branches. It was marshal 
Lannes, duke of Montebello, mortally wounded and faint 
with the loss of blood. Napoleon approached, stopped the 
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The news of thi» battle, and of the acmigtico 
which succeeded it, had reached Englaod; before the 
sailing of the expedition to the Seheldt> A wiao 
minister would have abandoned the airmamait, qx 
given to it another destination. But it was the 
most powerful and the proudest yet prepared to be 
launched from the shores of England ; it consisted 
of 39 sail of the line and 86 frigates, with countlesa 
small crafl, carrying 100,000 brave men, of whom 
40,000 were soldiers, the rest marines and sailors; 
and lord Castlerea^, who planned it, hoped that it 
would not only retrieve his character, but immor- 
talise his administration. He went with a large 
assemblage of his friends to witness and rejoice in 
the truly magnificent spectacle of the sailing of 
the fleet from the Downs. How frail and false ave 
hopes and wishes I Whilst these gallant men wer« 
going forth in anticipated triumph, the angel of 
death was near. The incapacity of the minister 
and of their leader devoted them as victims, not to 
the carnage of war, which is gilded over by the 
sentiments of courage, honour, and duty, but to 
pestilent disease. 

Lord Chatham obtained the command in chief of 
the military foixe. The public was, surprised at 
the appointment of a man at once infirm, indolent, 
and incapable. But it was proclaimed that his 

grenadiers, and asked, with choking utterance, several times, 
** Lannes, my friend, dost thou not know me ? It is the 
emperor, — it is Bonaparte, — it is thy friend." The dying 
warrior opened his eyes, and could not speak ; but raised his 
languid arms to Napoleon, who held him some moments in hia 
embrace, with tears and sobbing* -*- Vict» Cong* Savaty* 
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brodier, Mv. Pitt, knew the secret of his talent. 
3Ldrd (Liverpool had snatched from him, at his 
brother's death, the succession to the sinecure of 
the cmque poits ; he was without fortune ; the in- 
come arismg from the appointment would be a 
personal convenience to him, and ilhe favour of 
queen Charlotte removed all objection. Lord Chat- 
bam occupied the islands of Walcheren and South 
Bev^land, and invested Flushing on the 1st of 
August. The resistance of the French and Dutch 
was not only feeble, but, in some instances, das- 
tardly. It seemed a bungling game, played with 
equal ignorance and stupidity on both sides. Flush- 
ing was wretchedly defended ; but such was the 
w^Bcnt of skill and vigour in conducting the siege, 
that it did not surrender until the 15th. In the 
mean time the French fleet got up under cover of 
Antwerp. Bemadotte arrived, and put the place 
m a state of defence ; and both Antwerp and the 
fleet, the chief objects of the expedition, were thus 
4C0mpletely secured. 

Lord Chatham should now have imrmediately 
returned, or the ministers should have recalled him. 
But the evil star of both and of the army prevailed. 
^Phe British troops were attacked with an endemic 
fever, of which the ravages gradually and dreadfully 
increased. The sick were, on the 22d of August, 
1500 ; on the 26th, 3000 ; on the 28th, 4000 ; and 
on the 8th of September, 11 ,000 1 The dead were 
buried at night;— -a precaution adopted hitherto 
only in the plague, to shroud the frightful spectacle 
of disease and mortality from the eyes of the living. 
iLord Chatham returned with part of his force on 
the 14th of September, and the pestilential island of 
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Walcheren was, after some hesitation, wholly abaii'* 
doned on the 23d of December. Such-was the dis* 
astrous and disgraceful end of this fatal expedition* 

The ministry, distracted and feeble from its first 
hour^ was now convulsed. Two cabinet ministers 
decided their quarrel by a duel. The friends of 
lord Castlereagh commenced the dispute by anony* 
mous paragraphs, imputing to Mr. Canning that he 
had intrigued for the removal of his colleague. 
Lord Castlereagh himself, in a letter to Mr. Can- 
ning, charged him with having obtained secretly^ 
from the duke of Portland, a promise that his lord- 
ship should be removed from his office as incom- 
petent, and having yet continued to sit with him in 
the cabinet. The letter of lord Castlereagh set forth 
the case at some length, and concluded with a d&* 
mand of personal satisfaction. Mr. Canning, in 
reply, waved discussion, and accepted the challenge. 
They met on the 20th of September, at five in the 
morning, on Putney Heath. The first discharge 
took no eflPect. They fired a second time; and 
Mr. Canning seemed prepared for a third fire, when 
lord Castlereagh said, with the dulcet monotony of 
his parliamentary speeches, ^^ I believe the right 
honourable gentleman is woimded." Mr. Canning's 
blood was flowing at the moment, but not danger- 
ously, and they lefl the ground. 

Statements and. counter-statements of the cause 
of quarrel followed the duel. The gravamen urged 
on behalf of lord Castlereagh was the concealment 
from him bf the steps taken by Mr. Canning to 
cause his removal from the war department. The facts 
of the case are few, simple, and conclusive. Mr. Can- 
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ning, during the Easter recess, placed before the 
duke of Portland the alternative of his own resign- 
ation or the removal of lord Castlereagh from the 
war department ; and caused his representation to be 
made known to lord Camden, with the intention of 
its being communicated to the minister who was its 
object. Lord Camden, it should be observed, was 
lord Castlereagh's near relative, and nearest friend. 
Between the duke of Portland's timid imbecility 
and lord Camden's anxiety <^ to consult lord Castle- 
reagh's feelings," the communication was postponed 
by them ** until lord Castlereagh should be prepared 
for it by his friends." Mr. Canning, so far from 
acquiescing in this concealment, remonstrated 
against it ; tendered his resignation, both to the 
prime minister and the king, six times from April to 
September ; and continued in office only at the ex- 
press request of the friends of lord Castlereagh, who 
proposed several arrangements, in order to reconcile 
bis feelings to the change. Lord Castlereagh, there- 
fore, should have held his own zealous or officious 
friends, and not Mr. Canning, responsible for the 
concealment. But, consulting only his wounded 
pride, personal spirit, and mortified ambition, he 
challenged Mr. Canning, not for having concealed 
the transaction, but for having pronounced him an 
incompetent war minister. Such were the advan- 
tages which borough oligarchy possessed at this 
period over talents, that the public was besotted for 
a time into the belief of Mr. Canning's having in- 
trigued against lord Castlereagh. 

Mr. Canning had proposed to the duke of Port- 
land, not only the removal of lord Castlereagh, but 
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tJie iqppointment i>f one of tibe most accompligfaeidl 
pergons of hiB age, in iwdiom a certain reputation for 
frivolities has neutralised the views, the energy, and 
tine eloquence of a true statesman — lord Wellesley^ 
^^wo ministers had reugned before their dud ; 
tlie duke of Portland retired at the same time, and 
died shortly after. In this state the administration 
maintained for some time a struggling and mutilated 
existence, deprived, it was said, both of its head 
and arms. The first step was the appointment of 
Mr. Perceval as prime ihinister, in the room of the 
duke of Portland. He immediately addressed a 
letter, in duplicate, to lords Grey and Grenville, 
stating that ** his majesty had authorised lord Liver- 
pool, in conjunction with himself, to communicate 
with their lordships, for the purpose of forming an 
extended and combined administration. I hope, 
therefore," omitinued Mr. Perceval in his duplicate 
letter, << your lordship will come to town, in order 
that as littletime as possible may be lost in forward- 
mg this important object.'' Lord Grey was in 
Northumberland, and lord Grenville in Cornwall. 
The former rejected the proposed coalition at once ; 
and, regarding the invitation to -town as proceeding 
from the minister, not from the king, declined it. 
Lord Grenville, understanding the same communi- 
cation in the sense of a command from the king, came 
up to London, had an interview with Mr. Perceval 
and lord Liverpool, rejected the overture, and com- 
municated his rejection to the leading members .of 
the late administration then in town, and to the 
prince of Wales. Lord Wellesley, who had just re- 
turned from Spain, was, after some time, appointed 
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tbe successor of Mr. Canmngy as foreign secretary ; 
lord Liverpool succeeded lord Castlereagh in the 
department of war and colonies ; and Mr. Ryder was 
i^pointed to the home department. 

The king's entrance upon the fiftieth year of his 
reign was celebrated on the anniversary of his ac- 
cession, throughout the British dominions, by what 
was called a jubilee. This ill-timed farce originated 
in the city of London, with . the late well-known 
idderman, sir William Curtis. It was opposed in 
the city, and disapproved throughout the kingdom, 
by persons who regarded it as a manoeuvre to divert 
public attention from the conduct and character of 
the administration, and as an outrage to the reason 
and feelings of the country, at a moment when the 
king's counsels and the Walcheren expedition had 
added twenty millions to the national debt, and 
covered so many families with mourning. 

The session of parliament was opened by com- 
mission, on the 23d of January, 1810. Amend- 
ments, condemning the ministerial direction of the 
war, and especially the expedition to Walcheren, 
were moved in both houses, and rejected by majori- 
ties of 144 to 92 in the house of peers, of 263 to 
167 in the house of commons. On the 26th of 
January, lord Porchester moyed an enquiry into the 
policy and conduct of the late expedition to the 
Scheldt. The nation was so indignant, and the folly 
and misconduct both of the ministers and the com- 
mander so flagrant, that ax^ enquiry was ordered by 
a decried house of commons, in spite of ministers. 
On a division, the numbers were 195 to 186. The in- 
vestigation by a committee of the whole house 

TOL. II. K 
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occupied a considerable portion of the session. Lord 
Chatham's ignorant, confused, and dilatory oper- 
ations before Flushing were proved to have been the 
immediate cause of failure. 

The house and the coimtry read with amazement 
the following passage in a despatch addressed to him 
by lord CasUereagh : <' His majesty rejoices that this 
serious obstacle to the vigorous prosecution of the ul* 
terior objects of the expedition has thus been season^ 
abb/ overcome ; and his majesty feels persuaded that 
those important objects will be followed up with the 
same energy^ perseverancey and rapidity^ which have 
hitherto distinguished your lordship's operations I " 
Among the papers was a " narrative of his operar 
tions," placed by lord Chatham in the hands of the 
king. This communication, made without the knowF 
ledge of any of the ministers, and reflecting on the con- 
duct of sir Richard Strachan, was severely censured 
as clandestine and unconstitutional.* 

Mr. Yorke enforced the standing order for the 
exclusion of strangers during the enquiry. The 
minutes of the evidence, however, were published 
every third day, and were copied at full length into 
the Moniteur. Napoleon availed himself of a 

* Sir Richard Strachan addressed a narratiye of the naval 
part of the expedition to the first lord of the admiralty, and 
completely vindicated himself. The relative positions and 
mutual accusations of the two conmianders were happily ex- 
pressed at the time, in the following jeu dCespvit : -— 

" The Earl of Chatham, with his sword drawn^ 
Was waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 
Sir Richard, eager to be at *em, 
Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham." 
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precious opportunity to blazon forth the disastrous 
incapacity of the British ministry, and the shame of 
the British arms. Upon the close of the enquiry, 
lord Porchester moved a series of resolutions of cen^ 
sure on the ministers. Each propbsition was a 
logical ^consequence from the facts in evidence : but 
the house thou^t it had done enough by admitting 
proof of culpability, and screened the culprits. 

The exclusion of strangers during the enquiry led 
to a degrading squabble between the house of com- 
mons and the manager of a debating dub, and to 
a more serious contest with one of its own members. 
The manager proposed as a subject of debate the 
enforcement of its standing order by the house; 
placarded the walls with announcements of it ; 
was brought in custody to the bar; committed to 
Newgate for a breach of privilege ; and, from being 
one of the most insignificant of mortals, was sud^ 
denly raised to importance and notoriety. Sir 
Francis Burdett conceived that the personal liberty 
of a British subject had been Ariolated in the person 
of this individual ; addressed to his constituents, on 
the subject, a letter, in which he denied to the 
commons* house of parliament the power of im- 
prisoning without trisd, and designated the existing 
house of commons as ** a part of our fellow*subjects, 
collected together by means which it is not neces^ 
sary for me to describe." His letter was voted a 
libel on the house ; and he was committed, under the 
speaker's warrant, and with a strong military escort, 
to the Tower. The soldiers, attacked by the multi- 
tude, fired upon their assailants. Several persons 
were wounded, and some lives lost. The metropolii 
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was dreadful^ agitated for some days. A military 
{qvcc was. found necessary to cl^ar the streets; shots 
were exchanged between fthe soldiers and the as- 
sembled .populace ; and several , obno^pous persons 
had the windows of their houses broken. Tu- 
multuary mob?) ppbUc meetings^ :inflanamatory 
res<4utions and addresses, continued to produce 
agitation a^^ alarm for some ti^Jn. the. metropolis 
and great towns. 

The prorogation of parliament, and consequent 
liberation of sir Francis Burdett,.were fiixedfor tbe 
21st of June. Op that day .vast multitudes were 
assembled, t^d organised in different bodies, with 
banners^ji^usic, i^id a regular order of processioujito 
escort " the martyr of liberty " from the Tqwer to 
his; house. He left the Tower privately by water, 
^d . thereby grievously disappointed and offended 
the m^hty host of his friends. 

The Jong's final illness, and the . necessity at last 
of a regent of the kingdom, caused the re-assembUng 
of parliament before, the end of the year. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
1810, 1811. 

RBGBNCT. — MINISTRY CONTINUED.— €ABIPAIGN IN 

POBfUGAL. — RETREAT OP MASSENA. 

/ 

The last and long-enduring illness of George ILL 
hegsai in the autumn of 1810. It was referred to 
several proximate causes, both public and domestic. 
1^ arbitrary construction of its own privileges 
asserted by the house of commons in a contest with 
an insignificant person, whom oppression invested 
with momentary importsance, and a still more peril- 
ous trial of strength with one of the most independ- 
ent and popular of its own members, had produced 
agitation throughout tfhe kingdom, and tumult with 
the loss of lives in the metropolis. It was natural 
to suppose that such a state of public afiairs should 
disturb a mind already shaken by age and malady. 
At the same time, the king's fifth son, Ernest duke 
of Cumberland, had a strange adventure, involving 
circumstances of assassination and suicide, enveloped 
in mysterious horror then, and to this hour, and well 
calculated to shock a father. The cause, however, 
mainly and most commonly assigned for the king's 
loss of reason was the afflicting illness of the princess 
Amelia, his youngest, and, it was said, his favourite 
daughter. 

K 3 
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The public willingly adopted the belief that the 
king's faculties gave way to his parental feelings. A 
particular incident was mentioned as having more 
immediately produced this melancholy effect. The 
princess, who resided during her illness at Windsor, 
was visited' by him every day. Supposing at one 
moment, on or about the 20th of October, that her 
death was near, she commanded a jeweller to pre^ 
pare, after her directions, a mourning ring^ and 
bring it before three o'clock the next day. This 
was the hour at which §he was daily visited by her 
father. He eame at three, and held out his hand as 
usual to the princess, who put the ring on his finger 
without uttering a word. It contained a lock of her 
hair, and bore the inscription <^ Remember me when 
I am gone." The father, it was said, never recovered 
the shock given to his feelings by this scene : oa 
the 25th of October he was pronounced in a state of 
manifest derangement. The princess lived to the 
2d of November. 

This incident was much talked of, and studiously 
circulated. A master in chancery* made it the 
subject of a pathetic episode in the house of coot* 
mons, and was so overpowered by his own eloquence 
that he burst into tears. There can be no doubt 
that the circumstances and the effect were exagger* 
ated, if not invented. 'The supposed inscription oa 
the ring was really affecting ; but it should be re- 
membered, that at this time the king's sight was 
nearly, if not wholly gone ; that the princess had 
been for years suffering incurable disease ; that her 
father never knew either the human passions or human 
affections in their force, and that sensibility doea 

* Mr. Stephen. 
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not increase with age. It required but the slightest 
incident, or no extrinsic incident whatever, to bring 
on a malady, the frequent visitations of which had 
already rendered his tenure of reason and his facul- 
ties so frail. But the system of giving a false colour 
to his character, and a false interest to his life 
through his reign, was 'successfully pursued to the 
last. 

The houses of parliament assembled on the 1st of 
November. Communications were made to them 
by the lord chancellor, and chancellor of the exche- 
quer, respecting the state of the king. Committees 
were appointed to examine the attendant physicians, 
and successive adjournments took place with the 
hope, or the decorous pretence of a hope, that the 
king's sanity would be speedily restored. On the 
20th of December, Mr. Perceval commenced pro- 
ceedings for the appointment of a regent. Taking 
for his guide the precedent of 1788-99 he pro- 
posed three resolutions, copied from those of Mr. 
Pitt. The first, setting forth the king's incapacity, 
was unanimously agreed to ; the second, declaring 
the competency of the two houses to supply the 
deficiency of the executive power, was carried with 
the single dissentient voice of sir Francis Burdett ; 
on the third, which proposed to proceed by bill, an 
amendment was moved by Mr. Ponsonby, then 
leader of the opposition in the house of commons, 
to the effect, that the proceeding should be by 
address. The amendment was rejected, and the 
original resolution carried, by a majority of 269 to 
157. Similar resolutions were moved in the house 
of lords, and carried by a majority of 100 to 74. 

K 4 
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It is unnecessary to follow the course of the de- 
bates. The questions of 1788-9 were but re- 
peated, whether the proceeding should be by bill or 
by address ; whether the regent should or should not 
be restricted in his exercise of the executive power; 
and the arguhients on both sides * were but repro- 
duced. The divisions, however, in the course of the 
proceedings underwent extraordinary fluctuations, 
according to the reports of the king's health, and the 
chances of his recovery. Eventually, the restrictions 
of 1788-9 were carried, and the prince under those 
circumstances again consented to accept the regency. 

The chief, if not the sole, novelty in the debate 
was, that lord Grey charged the lord chancellor 
(Eldon) with a crime little short of treason, in having 
set the great seal, in 1801 and 1804^ to commissions 
for giving the royal assent to several bills, whilst the 
king was in a state of mental infirmity, under medi- 
cal care^ and subject to personal control. L(Ord Kix^ 
moved, on this ground, that lord Eldon's name shouM 
be expunged from the list of the queen's council: 
Lord Eldon quoted Latin, shed tears, complained that 
he had been selected for attack, and vindicated him- 
self by having acted in concert with his colleagues, 
under the advice of the physicians, who pronounced 
the king at the particular moments in a lucid and com- 
petent state. The motion was negativedby a majority 
of 189 to 64« ; but lord Eldon has not yet forgotten the 
accusation, or forgiven the mover. A strong protest 
against this division was entered by lords Grey, 

* The only difference was, that in this instance the question of 
the princess tight to the regency was sunk by mutual agreement. 
The one party did not assert, and the other did not dispute iL 
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Lauderdale, Holland, Erskine, Rosslyn, Derby, Ash- 
burtori, and Ponsonby. It is seldom that undeniable 
iBLCts have been so utterly disregarded and wsdked 
over by ministerial numbers in either house of par- 
liament. A sentence or two from the protest will 
give an idea of the case : — " Dissentient, secondly^ 
Because it appears by the evidence of Dr. Heber- 
den, taken on oath before a committee of this house* 
* that he was first called in to attend upon his ma- 
jesty on the 12th of February, in 1804; that he 
believed his majesty presided at a council on the 
29d of April following ; that he considered the in- 
terval between those periods as constituting the 
duration of his majesty's disease at that time.' Yet, 
nevertheless, it appears from the journals of this 
house, that between the two days above mentioned, 
John lord Eldon, being then lord high chancellor, &c. 
did on the 5th of March receive, and in his ma- 
jesty's name signify his majesty's assent to a bill 
entitled * An Act to enable his majesty to grant the 
inheritance in fee simple of certain manors, &c. to 
his royal highness Frederick duke of York and 
Albany ;' and that he did also put the great seal to 
a commission dated the 9th of March, by virtue of 
idiich fifteen bills received the royal assent, as well 
as to a commission dated March the 23d, under 
which seventeen other bills received the royal as- 
sent; although his majesty was at that time, as 
ai^pears by the evidence above recited, afflicted by 
a malady of the same nature and* character with 
that which has now occasioned a suspension of the 
royal functions. Fourthly, because John lord Eldon. 
having 80 conducted himself, is not, in our judgment, 
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a person to whom the sacred trust of acting as one 
of her majesty's comicil, in the care of his majesty's 
person, &c can with propriety or safety be com- 
mitted." It should not be forgotten that the re- 
gency act authorised the queen's council to decide 
upon the king's competency to resume the executive 
power. 

Mr. Whitbread subsequently brought this imw 
portant subject before the house of commons, and 
moved for an enquiry, but without success. Very 
unequivocal expressions, however, were applied. 
Hie chancellor's conduct was described by sir Fran- 
cis Burdett as a high crime and misdemeanour, — * 
^^ unless the king was a mere puppet, to be brought 
down to parliament occasionally in a gilt coach.'' 
Lord Eldon and his colleagues, however, hazarded 
this indiscreet and dangerous use of the great seal 
for the convenience of the public service, without 
any secret or improper motives. 

On Tuesday the 4th of February, 1811, the prince 
of Wales went through the ceremonial of his instal-* 
lation as regent. The formation of a new cabinet 
was expected to be his first exercise of power. His 
conduct and language had encouraged this expect-^ 
ation. The princes of the blood had been assembled 
by him, and had signed in his presence a protest 
against the restrictions communicated to him by 
Mr. Perceval as intended to be proposed. He re- 
fused to see Mr. Perceval at Carlton House. In 
accepting the regency, he declared that his opinions 
of 1788-9 remained unchanged. The public 
learned with astonishment that, after the instaUation* 
Mr. Perceval kissed hands as prime minister, and 
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duit the administration was to be continued. This 
was thought the more extraordinary that lords Grey 
and Grenville were known to have been in commu*« 
nicatioB with the prince, and that a new cabinet waa 
supposed to have been already constituted. 

The prince's letter to Mr. Perceval, acquainting 
him that he and his colleagues were still to con- 
tinue ministers, was made public, and put an end to 
surmises as to the motives of the prince. It pr<H 
fessed to convey them in the following passage : 
'^ The prince feels it incumbent on him, at this pre- 
cise juncture, to communicate to Mr. Perceval his 
intention not to remove from their stations those 
whom he finds there as his majesty's official ser' 
vants. At the same time the prince owes it to 
truth, and to the sincerity of character which he 
trusts will aj^ear in every action of his life, in what- 
ever situation placed, explicitly to declare that the 
irresistible impulse of filial duty and affection to his 
beloved and afflicted father leads him to dread that 
any act of the regent might in the smallest degree 
have the effect of interfering with the progress of 
his recovery. This consideration alone dictates the 
decision now communicated to Mr. Pciceval." 
. The regent's letter was a false light. His deci- 
sion was the result of his indolence, his. personal 
dislike of lords Grey and Grenville, especially of the 
former, and an intriguing manoeuvre practised by 
8heridan. The prince, now in his forty-ninth year, 
had lost, in the idleness of a frivolous and sensual 
life, all energy and impulse of action or motive ; he 
dreaded the unbending principles and character of 
lord Grey, and was disposed to pronounce against 
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him the same senterice of exclusion which his father 
had pronounced against Mr. Fox; he calcukitedl 
upon less trouble and more conbplaisance from Mri 
Perceval and his colleagues, who had little of per- 
sonal or public character to compromise, and were 
more versed in the routine of administration ; and 
Sheridan, who divined his wishes with the un- 
erring instinct of a court slave, contrived to gratifj^ 
them. 

Sheridan, independently of his love of intrigue^ 
and the grovelling infatuation with which he devoted 
himself to the prince of Wales, had personal mo- 
tives. He had long been a disappointed Whig par- 
tisan. The duke of Portland would not hear of bin 
admission to the cabinet, when his talents were in 
full vigour, his name not yet vulgarised, and hig 
pretensions favoured by Mr. Fox. From lord Gren- 
ville he had nothing to hope, and even every thing 
to fear. He had squibbed and intrigued against the 
junction of that nobleman and Mr. Fox. His neces- 
sities obliged him to accept the contemptuous libe- 
rality with which lord Grenville consented to his 
being treasurer of the navy in 1806 ; and he finally 
lost the confidence of Mr. Fox and lord Grey. Aa 
opportunity now offered itself for gratifying at once 
his ambition, vanity, and revenge. 

Both houses having passed the regency bill, the 
prince of Wales desired lord Grenville to prepare, 
in conjunction with lord Grey, the answer which he 
should make to the addresses of the lords and com- 
mons. Those noblemen, accordingly, drew up aff 
answer, and transmitted it, through Mr. Adam, to 
die prince. He disapproved of it> and sent to them» 
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by Messrs. Adam and* Sheridan^ for their approbation, 
a counter draft, chiefly written by Sheridan, which 
they declined sanctioning, but which, with some 
fiirther modification, was eventually i^ken by the 
prince. The supposition was natural to any one, 
and unavoidable to those who knew Sheridan, that 
the objections to the drafl of lords Grey and Gren- 
viQe were suggested by him. Accordingly those 
noblemen addressed to the prince a joint represent- 
ation, stating in substance as follows, << that when 
his royal highness did lord Grenville the honour to 
command his attendance, it was distinctly expressed 
to him that his royal highness had condescended to 
select him in conjunction with lord Grey to be con- 
sulted with as the public and responsible advisers of 
the answer to both houses; that, on the same 
grounds of public and responsible advice, lord Grey, 
honoured in like manner, applied himself to the con- 
sideration of it conjointly with lord Grenville ; that 
the draft which they humbly submitted, was con- 
sidered by them as open lo eveiy remark which 
might occur to his royal highness's better judg- 
ment ; but they would be wanting in sincerity and 
openness, if they suppressed the expression of their 
deep concern in finding that their humble endea- 
vours in his royal highness's service had been sub- 
mitted to the judgment of another person, by whose 
advice his royal highness had been guided in his 
final decision upon a matter on which they alone 
had, however unworthily, been honoured with his 
royal highness's commands." The prince com- 
municated this paper to Sheridan, the << other per- 
son *" obviously adluded to. " Proud," says the 
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author of the Life of Sheridan, << of the influence 
attributed to him by the noble writers, and now 
more than ever stimulated to make them feel its 
weight, he employed the whole forceof his shrewdness 
and ridicule, in exposing the stately tone of dictaticm 
which, according to his view, was assumed through- 
out this paper ; and in picturing to the prince the 
state of tutelage in which he might expect to be 
kept by ministers, who began thus early with their, 
lectures.*' Whilst Sheridan was thus intriguing 
with insidious treachery at Carlton House, he ad- 
dressed to lord Holland, in what he called a state* 
ment of the whole transaction, a hollow vindication 
of his share in it. It is impossible to read his de- 
fence without a feeling of disgust at its abortive 
ingenuity and difiPuse hypocrisy, and of moumfiil 
regret, that wit, talent, eloquence, and ab ambition 
once generous and proud, should be so self-de- 
based* 

Sheridan, in his vindication, states in substance, 
'* that he heard from either lord Moira or Mr. Ad£liii> 
that the prince had desired lord Moira to sketch an 
outline of the answer ; that it occurred to him to 
try at a sketch also ; that he did put together a 
sketch of a reply, chiefly containing sentiments and 
expressions which he had heard from the prince 
himself; that he read it to the prince, without 
having heard lord Grenville's name even once 
mentioned as connected with the answer ; that the 
prince approved his sketch, with some alteration^ 
and then for the first time metiitioned that lords 
Grenville and Grey had undertaken to prepare an 

* See the whole statement in Moore's « Life of Sheridan.** 
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answer ; that the prince commanded him and Adam 
to dine alone with his royal highness next day; that 
he then learned, for the first time, the transmission 
of a formal drafl, to the prince by lords Grenville 
and Grey ; that he requested the prince would not 
refer to him the paper of tlie noble lords, and asked 
the prince's permission to throw his own sketch into 
the fire ; that the prince would not hear of either ; 
that the address of lords Grey and Grenville was 
disapproved by the prince, who wrote strong mar- 
ginal comments on each paragraph ; that the time 
pressed, and his (Sheridan's) sketch was, with some 
further modifications in deference to the feelings of 
lords Grey and Grenville, finally adopted." 

It is one of the tritest of all common-placesj that 
truth is seldom heard within the doors of a palace. 
To lay bare this intrigue completely, would require 
an examination of comparative veracity, demanding 
in the perfomMtticejg^eat art, without rewarding the 
labour of dissection. A noblemto; whose truth and 
honour are not only known but proverbial, was 
shown at this period by Sheridan two ^^ sketches " 
of an answer, one of which he said was the prince's, 
the other his own, upon which the noble lord's 
opinion was desired by the prince. His embarrassr 
ment maybe imagined, when the prince placed be- 
fore him, at Carlton House, the same sketches, with 
this curious difference, that the prince claimed as 
his the draft which Sheridan had appropriated, and 
assigned to Sheridan the credit of the other. 

Sheridan's professed ignorance of the application 
to lords Grenville and Grey is incredible. It could 
•not have escaped one so much on the alert, and in 
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such frequent intercourse with the prince, Adam, 
and lord Moira. His account of << its occurring to 
him to try at a sketch also" as a mere amateur, and 
his professed opinion that he did not regard lords 
Grey and Grenville as constitutionally respon^ble 
advisers, are flimsy pretences. The chief question 
remaining is the extent to which he acted in con- 
federacy, tacit or express. He produced in his 
vindication the comments ascribed to him, written 
on the margin of the paper in the prince's hand. 
But these comments may have been not the less his. 
Sheridan had that first art of a court favourite, to 
insinuate his ideas in such a manner that the weak 
depository of power should imconsciously adopt and 
mistake them for his own. He knew the character, 
the habits, and the weaknesses of the prince of 
Wales ; the vision of governing as a favourite pre* 
sented itself to his ambitious, vain, and disappointed 
mind ; and he began his system precisely as lord 
Bute had begun his at the accession of George HL, 
by secretly supplying the new sovereign's first ad- 
dress, without the knowledge of his responsible ad- 
visers. 

The country was more surprised than dissatisfied 
by the prince's continuing the Tory ministry. It was 
not that the administration had any root in opinion. 
They were tolerated by the public with contemptuous 
ihdi£Perence, merely because there was no powerful 
rival party. The Whigs had more of parliamentaiy 
influence and talent than of popular support. I 
should have become apparent to them, from the ac- 
cession of George UL — at least from the develop- 
ment of his principles of government at the coo^ 
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mencement of his reign, — that their only hope of 
power was in the support of the nation ; yet did 
they still look to the crown as the sole dispenser of 
office, and never frankly identify themselves with, 
any great popular cause. The coalesced parties of 
lords Grey and Grenville joined, it is true, in an en- 
l%htened view of the great question of religious 
freedom. But they were in advance of opinion and 
the age, and their generous support and promotion 
of catholic liberty alienated at the same time the 
sovereign and the people. Hence the prince of 
Wales, now regent, gained rather than lost with the 
public by discarding the whigs, and adopting the 
tories. 

It may be* proper to state briefly the general 
situation of the British empire at the commence- 
ment of the regency, in 1811. The enoripous 
pressure of taxation, from a series of long, ill-di- 
rected, expensive, and sanguinary campaigns and 
coalitions, was grievously felt and complained of by 
the people of England. The war ad intemecionemy 
o£ orders in council on the one side, and Berlin and 
Milan decrees on the other, was already affecting 
British industry and trade from the capitalist to 
the lowest manufacturing labourer. An alarming 
derangement of the currency carried confusion and 
distress into all pecuniary transactions and engage- 
ments. The loss upon foreign exchanges was from 
15 to 20 per cent. Gold had risen from SZ. 17 s, to 
4/. l^s. the ounce, in bank notes ; or, in other words, 
bank notes, now the only currency, were depre- 
ciated, and the prices of commodities raised in 
that distressing proportion. The bullion committee 
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was appointed. Its chairman, Mr. Horner, made 
a report, ascribing the depreciation to excessive 
issues of paper currency tiy the bank, threatened 
thereby the facility of having bills discounted^ 
created a panic, and produced several mercantile 
and bank failures. Whiggism and toryism were no 
longer rallying cries, but the public distress and 
discontent sometimes embodied themselves in vio* 
lent accesses of zeal for parliamentary reform. 

In Ireland the people were divided by the most 
envenomed of all instincts — religious antipathy. ' 
A dominant minority still thought themselves here* 
ditary masters, and told the majority they were 
hereditary slaves. But if the former still claimed 
and cherished, the latter began to repudiate and 
scorn,, the inheritance. The catholic body, now 
outgrowing thraldom, began to think seriously of 
bursting its chains ; and the local vices of the social^ 
and political organisation of the community were 
aggravated by a system of proconsular government^ 
at once partial, ignorant, and incapable. 

The conquests and decrees of the French enn 
peror had destroyed neutral commerce in Europe; 
The British orders in council, and exasperating 
negotiations of 1810, had deprived England of her 
commerce with the United States of America^ the 
only neutral commerce or neutral nation lefl. But^ 
at the .same time, the maritime and colonial power 
of England went on increasing in the Mediterra- 
nean, in the West Indies, in North America, and 
beyond the Cape of Grood Hope. 

The state of war had now become habitual to the 
rising generation. Her insular position, and ^c* 
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torlous fleets, had kept off from England that decisive 
Qiisis between belligerent nations — a war of inva- 
sion. She had the advantage of sending forth h^ 
surplus poptdation to fight her battles on a foreign 
soil, whilst the children of industry and peace sup- 
plied the necessities and suffered the hardships only 
Qf a foreign war. The vast empire and gigantic 
power of France had reached their utmost extent at 
the close of 1810. Napoleon had vanquished Aus- 
tria and brought h^ into his system in 1809. De- 
signing to render his dynasty more secure by direct 
succession, and by consanguinity with one of the 
most proud and powerfVd monarchies of Europe, he 
divorced the empress Josephine, and married the 
archduchess Maria Louisa of Austria. Tlie em- 
peror of Kussia and king of Prussia still continued 
in his train ; whilst it may be said he ruled directly 
that assemblage of German states, called the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, which contained a popular 
tion of 15,000,000, and furnished him 150,000 
troops. With a few strokes of the pen he crowned 
hia ten years* labour of the. sword, by incorporating 
with the French empire, as integral parts, Rome, 
Holland, the Hanse Towns, the Valois : and one of 
his state orators proclaimed, that " at length, after. 
a struggle of ten years, glorious to France, the most 
es^traordinary genius yet produced by nature in her 
^ munificence, re-united and held in his victorious 
hand the scattered wreck of the empire of Charle- 
QMigne.*' The king of Sweden was dethroned, and 
a French marshal, elected successor to the throne, 
f^as, in effect, ruler of that kingdom. England had. 
tp.oppose to Napoleon only the small island of Sicily, 
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the forlorn resistance of Spain, the occupation of 
Portugal; the dominion of the seas, and the energies 
of a free people. 

It remains only to sketch the operations of the 
British and French armies, from the battle of Tala- 
vera and retreat of lord Wellington at the close of 
1809, to the discomfiture and retreat of marshal 
Massena at the close of 1810. Lord Wellington, 
after the batUe of Talavera, fell back rapidly upon 
Portugal, passed thriee months between Merida 
and Badajos, and in February, 1810, with an army 
about seventy-five or eighty thousand strong, British 
and Portuguese, occupied an extended line from 
Oporto to Santarem. The retreat of lord Welling- 
ton, the rout of the Spaniards in every encounter 
with the French, and the capture of several strong 
places, left Spain ahnost wholly in the power of the 
French. Napoleon ordered marshall Massena, prince 
of Essling, to enter Portugal, drive the British on 
board their ships or capture them, and complete the 
conquest of the Peninsula. 

Massena entered on this important campaign with 
a force of 80,000 men, partitioned in corps under 
Ney, Junot, Regnier, and other distinguished ge- 
nerals. Finding it impossible to draw lord Welling- 
ton from his line of defence on the frontier, he 
ordered Ney to besiege Ciudad Rodrigo. The 
people, the garrison, and the governor, don Andrea 
Herasti, after a brave defence, capitulated with the 
honours of war. Lord Wellington, whose outposts 
were within a league or two of the besiegers, had 
the "^equivocal fortitude to abide strictly by his 
system, and look on, in spite of the gallantry, the 
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sufferings) and the hopes of the Spaniards, and the 
provoking taunts of the enemy. The French took 
possession of Ciudad Rodrigo on the 10th of July. 
Massena advanced upon Almeida, besieged and 
took it through the treachery of the Portuguese 
garrison*, and entered Portugal on the 15th of 
September. Lord Wellington at the same time was 
retiring upon Coimbra by the lefl bank of the Mon- 
dego. Massena designed to gain Coimbra by a 
rapid march along the right bank, whilst lord Wel- 
lington was retreating upon it by the lefl. But he 
had to wait two days the coming up of his artillery^ 
and in the mean time lord Wellington, crossing the 
river, by an able and rapid manoeuvre threw him- 
self before the French, and took up a position upon 
the heights of Busaco. Here he opposed himself 
in order of battle to the French, on the 26th of 
September. Ney, Junot, and Regnier thought the 
British position impregnable f ; but Massena de- 
clared that he should attack it next morning. 

On the 27th, at day-break, the French made a 
simultaneous attaclc on two points, with desperate 
impetuosity. One division reached the summit of 
the ridge of mountain by an astonishing effort; 
but was riddled by a discharge of musketry, 
at close quarters, and then precipitated with the 
bayonet down the hill, with a momentum which 
produced terrific carnage and confusion. The Por- 

* Marquess of Londonderry's Narrative, &c. 

f Victoires, Conquetes, &c. It is however stated, in a de- 
fence of Massena by colonel Pelet, his first aid-de-camp, that 
ihe marshal), on the contrary, was urged by those generals to 
snake the attack. 
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tuguese, in this their first trifd, behlived well, aad 
the result inspired fresh confidence and courage 
through the whole army. 

This attack was the first of a series of movements 
which compromised the renown of Massena. His 
error became still more glaring, when on the nig^t 
of the 28th he turned the British lefl, which he 
might have done as easily without the previous 
attack. Lord Wellington, finding his left turned by 
the enemy, fell back upon Coimbra. The advanced 
guard of the French entered whilst the rear guard 
of the British was leaving the town on the 1st of 
October. Massena, to his surprise, found it d&* 
serted. The whole population had followed the 
train of the British army or fled to the mountains 
and woods* Enraged by this disappointment, or 
actuated by the want of food and love of pillage^ 
the French troops sacked the abandoned houses in 
spite of every effort to maintain discipline and re- * 
strain them. 

Leaving 2000 sick and wounded vat Coimbra, 
without a sufficient garrison to protect them. Mas'* 
sena continued to advance in pursuit of lord Wei* 
lington. On the 7th, colonel Trant, an Englidi 
officer in command of a large force of Portuguese 
militia, appeared before Coimbra. The French 
garrison of 600 men rallied round the hospital and 
made a desperate resistance. They were supported 
by such of the sick and wounded as could use their 
muskets and crawl to the windows, at which they 
appeared more like spectres than men. Finding 
resistance vain, they surrendered to colonel Trant 
as prisoners of war, on his assurance to protect 
them from assassination by the Portuguese. That 
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eScer did escort them to Oporto, l>ut several pri- 
soners were murdered on the way; and he is 
charged by the French with the infamy of having 
exhibited the French prisoners, a wretched spec- 
tacle, to the public gaze and national hatred ^f the 
people of Oporto. 

Tlie face of the country presented to Massena as 
he advanced a still more disheartening sight. He 
had crossed the frontier with only a few days' pro- 
visions, trusting for subsistence, according to the 
French maxim, to the seat of war. All before him 
and around him now appeared solitude and devasta- 
tion. The inhabitants had fled, carrying with them 
what they could, and destroying what they could 
net remove. This was not a sacrifice of voluntary 
patriotism. Lord Wellington had issued, on the 
preceding 4th of August, the severest military 
order in the annals of modem war. He com- 
manded the Portuguese population, on pain of 
death, to desert their homes, and remove or destroy 
idl that could be usefbl to an army on the approach 
ef the French. This edict has been branded with 
the epithet barbarous. There is, perhaps, but one 
other country of Europe in which even a native 
general could venture upon so terrible a measure of 
military policy — the country of Rostopchin. But 
the same impassive and usefid temperament which 
enabled lord Wellington to look on during the siege 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, steeled his heart against the 
eries of the Portuguese, and the opinion of Europe. 
Yet this measure was not without its inconve- 
niences. The miscellaneous horror of the spectacle 
presented by the fugitive Portuguese in the train of 
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the British army, — mothers, daughters, infants, the 
young, the old, the infirm, dragging themselves, or 
dragged along, or left dead and dying on the way, 
may have been anticipated, and is not to be taken 
into account : but the crowding of such a multitude 
within the narrow limits of Lisbon and the lines 
of Torfes Vedras, threatened the British army with 
famine and disease.* 

Lord Wellington still retired ; and Massena ad« 
vanced but to make the discovery of an obstacle 
still more formidable than the devastation which 
encountered him beyond Coimbra, — the fortified 
lines of Torres Vedras. These lines are justly 
famous for the foresight with which they were 
designed and executed, and their not only pro- 
tecting Lisbon, but, it may be said without forcing 
the relations of cause and effect, rescuing the Pe- 
ninsula, and other nations, from the domination of 
France, and ultimately restoring a race of profligate 
politicians and base despots to a sway which they 
abused. They were strengthened and protected by 
108 redoubts, scarped mountains, artificial inunda- 
tions, 420 pieces of heavy artillery, and 80,000 
fighting men.. 

Upon Massena's arrival at the foot of these en- 
trenchments his resolution failed him.f He did 
not feel himself in a situation to attack, and he 
learned that an Anglo-Portuguese force had cut off 
his retreat. The two armies now continued in a 
state of mutual observation for several weeks. Mas- 
sena, harassed and hopeless, fell back, in November, 

* Narrative, &c. of the Marquess of Londonderry, 
t Mem, Nap. 
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upon Santarem^ and early in 1811, upon the frontier 
of Spain. 

Lord Wellington gained in this campaign the 
tide of " the modern Fabius/' and Massena lost 
that of " the favourite child of victory." Both the 
victor and the vanquished have been freely criticised 
by military writers. So much depends upon saga- 
city and energy in war that it would be rash to 
adopt opinions which have ascribed much of lord 
Wellington's success to fortuitous superiorities of 
which he did not sufficiently avail himself; and sa 
much depends upon fortune that it would be equally 
rash to adopt the censures of Massena, who had 
obtained more victories than any other general of 
the revolution and the empire. Napoleon, criticis- 
ing this campaign without anger at St. Helena, says 
that Massena violated in it the essential rules of 
offensive war, and concludes his opinion with " 'A 
n'avait pas raisonn6 son operation." 

Portugal was thus liberated, but the French were^ 
substantial, though not undisputed, masters of Spain. 
Here, however, a new power had begun to act, 
and soon co-operated powerfully in — if truth and 
subsequent events admit the use of the phrase — 
the deliverance of the Spanish people. The cortes 
of the kingdom were shut up, it is true, within the 
Isle of Leon, but the concentrated intelligence of 
the country had here a precious footing, which en- 
abled it to raise the nation by the unchained force 
of discussion and the pr(ess. 

This imperfect coup^dceU may give some idea of 
the state of public affairs at home and abroad when 
the prince of Wales became regent of the United 
Kingdom. 
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CHAR XVIL 

1811, 1812. 

OPENING OF THE FIRST SESSION UNDER THE REGENCY. 
— DISPUTES BETWEEN THE IRISH GOVERNMENT AND 
THE CATHOLICS. — THE BULLION .COMMITTEE. — RE- 
INSTATEMENT OF THE DUKE OP YORK. — CAMPAIGN 
OF PORTUGAL. 

* 

X HE prince of Wales was installed r^egent on the 
5th, and opened the session of parliament, by com- 
mission, on the 12th of February. An opinioa 
prevailed that he regarded himself merely as the 
temporary and ceremonial head of the government* 
It was supposed that he endured rather than adopted 
the Perceval ministry. The popular belief was cor- 
roborated by his not opening the session in person,, 
and by the tone of the commissioners' speech^ 
which differed in no respect (beyond the allusion 
to the regency) from that which the ministers 
would have employed had no change in the exe- 
cutive power taken place. The opposition, in botb 
houses, expressly dissociated the ministry and the 
regent, and condemned without dividing on the 
addresses moved in ai^swer to the speech. But the 
prime minister, Mr. Perceval, replied to some ob* 
servations of Mr. Whitbread in a tone which indi- 
cated full confidence in the security of his power* 
On the 21st'of February the prince regent declined 
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the provision which it was intended to make for his 
household, on the express ground that <' during a 
temporary regency he would not accept that which 
dught to belong to the crown/' 

It is scarcely conceivable that the prince regent, 
pr ^y other person of ordinary reflection and in- 
formation, should suppose the king's return to the 
exercise of his functions within the range of proba- 
bility. His previous illness, his age, his habitual 
state of delusion, with only a few tranquil rather 
than lucid intervals, rendered recovery in his case 
hopeless. He was seen, or shown, it is true, once 
or twice on horseback in Windsor Park ; but Doctor 
Willis £uid his attendants never lost sight of him, 
and the exhibition was but a contemptible, if not 
criminal, artifice of party. Were he even restored 
to the state of health which immediately preceded 
his present illness, it would have been a cruelty to 
reinstate him ; unless, indeed, the sceptre should be 
regarded in his hand as a mere bauble for his per-r 
sonal gratification and amusement — not for the exer- 
cise of discretion and power. The true motive of the 
prince was his being a restricted regent, and whilst 
^is air of filial duty and personal moderation con-* 
ciliated parties and the public, he subjected himself 
to privation only for a year. 

Some instances, in which he was represented ad 
interposing his authority, were calculated and pro- 
claimed to win him popular favour at the direct 
expense of the minister. The whigs still held fast 
to the hope that the ministry would expire with the 
restrictions, and proclaimed one act of the prince 
with pompous eulogies. It was a rebuff which he 
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gave Mr. Perceval. After the story had gone the 
round of the clubs and coteries, the following cir- 
cumstantial version was given to the public in the 
Morning Chronicle, then the recognised organ of 
the whigs : — 

"Last week I the chancellor of the exchequer 
submitted to his royal highness a military arrange- 
ment, in consequence of the death of lord Cardigan, 
to which he .trusted to be honoured with the prince 
regent's approbation. 

" Earl Harcourt to be governor of Windsor Castle, 
in the room of the earl of Cardigan deceased ; ge- 
neral Charles Craufurd to be governor-general of 
the mDitary college at Marlow, in the room of earl 
Harcourt. 

" The prince regent signified his entire acquies- 
cence in the appointment of earl Harcourt to 
Windsor Castle ; he knew it would be perfectly 
agreeable to his majesty ; and he had reason to 
believe that he had designed him to be the suc- 
cessor of earl Cardigan. The prince also expressed 
the high respect which he entertained for the talents 
and services of general Craufurd. He had high 
claims on the gratitude of his country; and the 
country had not been unmindful of his claims. His 
royal highness said, that to the best of his recollec- 
tion, general Craufurd had a pension of 1200/. a 
year on his own life and that of the duchess his 
wife. He had a regiment of dragoon guards, and 
he was the lieutenant-governor of Tynemouth, 
bringing him altogether above 3000/. a year ; and, 
therefore, he must hesitate in adding to these ap- 
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pointments, while so many other gallant officers had 
not an equal provision. 

" Mr. Perceval strongly urged the general's high 
merits, and besides begged leave respectfidly to state 
to his royal highness, that his claims were powerfully 
seconded by his son-in-law, the duke of Newcastle, 
whose support in parliament was most essential to his 
nutjesti/s administration^ perhaps wa>s of nwre con- 
sequence to them than that of any. other individual, 

" The prince regent, in answer to this argument, 
made a declaration to the following purport: — 
< l^ir, I did not expect such a reason to be assigned ; 
but I am not ^orry that it is so in an instance like 
the present, when it enables me to make known my 
resolution without disparagement to the gallant 
officer in question. I repeat, that I have a high 
respect for his merits, which have met their reward ; 
but I must tell yoi^, once for all, that I never can 
nor will consent to bestow any place or appoint- 
ment meant to be an asylum or reward for the toils 
and services of our gallant soldiers and seamen, on 
account of any parliamentary connection^ or in return 
far parliamenJtary votes. This is my fixed determin- 
ation, and, J trusty I shall fiever again be solicited in 
the 'same way J 

" The minister bowed, and took his leave." 

This story has some obvious improbabilities. The 
prince, it may be said, could not have been so 
unfilial as to make a cutting reflection upon his 
father's government and reign, or so ignorant of the 
art of government in England as to suppose that 
any administration could venture to disoblige a 
great proprietor of boroughs. It may also be asked^ 
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and was asked at the time, how that which passed 
between the prince regent .and the minister, in 
confidence, could become publicly known? The 
minister s prudence, it was urged, would dictate 
silence ; and the regent would not disclose a confi- 
dential conversation with his responsible servant. 
The following was the explanation given in reply : 
Mr, Perceval communicated his failure to the young 
duke of Newcastle, in a letter, which the duke, with 
the indiscretion natural to his age, anger, and dis- 
appointment, freely showed amongst his frienda* 
This has an air of truth, and was not authoritatively 
denied. But in admitting the fact of the rebu£^ 
the rhetoric with which it is adorned may be safely 
discarded. There is, at this distance of time, and 
with the light of experience, something to provoke 
a smile, in the credulity of the public and of die 
whigs. The former hailed a golden age of govenn 
ment from which parliamentary traffic in votes and 
scandalous pluralities of office should disappear, 
whilst the latter looked upon the minister's days as 
counted. 

The first question of importance which cania 
before parliament in this first session of the regency 
grew out of the unhappy system still pursued ia 
Ireland. A frank and manly despotism would have 
been better than the hermaphrodite government of 
that country. It provoked the people to demand 
relief, and enabled the government to oppress. At 
this moment it led to a direct collision between the 
Irish government and the Irish catholics. The 
government in Ireland was administered in name 
by the lord Ueutenaot, acting by and with .the adirioe 
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of his privy council, but, in fact, by the Irish secre- 
tary and attorney-general. The duke of Richmond, 
lord lieutenant, with little knowledge, and no appli* 
cation to business, gave his mornings to represent^ 
ations of state, his private amusements, or ennuiy 
his evenings to party revels or convivial indulgence 
with his friends. The fixtures of the privy council, 
consisting of Irish court pensioners, who had sold 
themselves at the union, and a bishop or two, 
joined in signing proclamations, upon which they 
would not presume to have a voice. Lord Manners, 
the chancellor of Ireland, had occupation enough 
between the magistracy and the church, and lefl 
the rest, as he safely tnight, to an attorney-general 
of congenial mind. In a country where the chief 
business of government is the enactment and en<- 
fbrcement of criminal laws; where, in short, the 
administration is essentially penal ; the chief bur* 
den of government naturally devolves on the public 
prosecutor. The secretary, Mr. Wellesley Pdie, 
brother of lords Wellington and Wellesley, disdain- 
ing the Irish secretaryship, in the growing ic'lai of 
his family and his own aspirings, was frequently ia 
England. Hence, from general and particular 
causes, the chief direction of affairs was vested in 
the Irish attorney-general, Saurin, whose name and 
administration attained more importance and noto* 
tiety than usually fell to the lot of the mere law* 
officer in a province. 

Mr. Saurin was the descendant of one of those 
French protestant families which were driven 
abroad by the revocation of the edict of Nantz. . A. 
man of talent^ informati<»i, independent public 
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principles, priyate integrity, and social benevolencie, 
and the hereditary victim of religious intolerance, 
one would expect to find him the most liberal, en-> 
lightened, and earnest advocate of religious free- 
dom. But from one of the many anomalies and 
weaknesses of human nature and character, he 
cherished the hereditary resentments and wrongs 
of his sect and family, and would avenge them with 
rancorous retaliation upon the Irish catholics. The 
latter, at this period, looked upon the regency as 
the era of their deliverance. Hitherto their affairs 
were managed by an association of private gentle- 
men, appointed by the catholics of Dublin, and 
acting in the name of the catholics of Irelslnd. 
Whether it was that the catholics throughout the 
country began to take a stronger interest in the 
question, or that the managers in the metropolis 
wished to array the whole catholic community of 
Ireland in support of the cause, a circular notice 
from the committee in Dublin invited the several 
counties to send a specific number of persons, who 
should co-operate in preparing and forwarding a 
petition for the repeal of the penal laws. Mr. 
Wellesley Pole left London precipitately for Dublin 
in the beginning of February, and, on his arrival, 
issued a circular letter of astounding effect. It set 
forth, in substance, that the Roman catholics of the 
several counties were called upon to assemble and 
nominate persons as representatives, delegates, or 
managers, in an unlawful assembly, calling itself the 
catholic committee of Dublin, and required magis- 
trates and sheriffs to aitest all persons so acting, as 
guilty of a misdemeanour. This requisition was 
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made under the authority of the convention act of 
1793 ; a statute so oppressive odious and temporary 
in its objects, that it had fallen into disuse. 

Lord Moira brought this circular before the hous9 
of lords on the 18th of February, in terms of 
astonishment and indignation. He compared the 
conduct of ministers, in throwing what he called a 
firebrand among the people of Ireland, to that of 
desperate incendiaries, who set a house in flames 
because they could no longer inhabit it ; and moved 
for a copy of the secretary's letter. Lord Liverpool 
disclaimed 9II knowledge of the letter until it had al- 
ready appeared, but justified it by information, public 
and private, respecting the proceedings and intentions 
of the Irish Roman catholics. He concurred in the 
motion, but moved that a copy of the circular letter 
of the secretary of the catholic committee should also 
be laid on the table. A similar course was taken 
by Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Perceval, in the house of 
coHimons. The leading catholics in Dublin mani- 
fested a disposition to act in disregard of the circular 
as illegal ; and the most serious alarm prevailed for 
the peace of Ireland. On the 22d lord Lansdowne, 
supported by lords Grenville andGrosvenor, brought 
the subject again before the lords, and moved for 
copies of all communications on the subject between 
government and the lord lieutenant of Ireland. Lord 
Liverpool replied that their lordships had already 
sufficient information, and the motion was negatiyed. 

In the mean time a collision had taken place be- 
tween two stipendiary magistrates and a meeting 
of catholic gentlemen in Dublin ; but without 
violence. The meeting disclaimed delegation, and 
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die mi^strates did not venture to act. Mr. Wei** 
lesley Pole vindicated the Irish government, in his 
place, on the 7th of March. He added little to the 
stock of argument or information, but enlivened the 
house foy an indignant sally against the impertinence 
of the. Dublin demagogues and newspapers, in pre- 
suming to disparage his capacity. The matter was 
taken up once more on the 4th of April, by the late 
lord Stanhope. That remarkablje man took an able 
and original view of the subject, compared the cir- 
cular with the convention act, and argued with his 
usual acuteness, only rendered more effective by his 
usual eccentricity, that the convention act in con- 
struction of law did not bear out the circular letter. 
The chancellor was reduced by him to the necessity 
of avowing that the letter was a slovenly state 
paper. 

In the months of March and April sir Samuel 
Romilly carried through the house of commons five 
bills for the mitigation of the criminal laws. The 
personal knowledge and good sense of the commons 
over-ruled the vulgar authority of the lawyers in 
that house ; but three of the five biJlf were thrown 
out in deference to the law lords in ti\e other. Jx is 
melancholy to reflect on tlie slow progress of the 
most obvious reform in England, against not alone 
abuse, but inhumanity. Sir Samuel RomiUy, vir- 
tuous and able as a lawyer and as a politician, 
laboured for years, and in vain, against criminal en- 
actments so barbarous, that some of them would 
startle the rising generation. He was resisted 
diiefly by what are technically called the learned 
members of the house. The public have a besotted 
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notion, that because lawyers are the most competent 
expounders of actual law, ;they are therefore the 
most competent to detennme upon law reform. Thp 
contrary is the &ct. They have a hatred of inno- 
vation in jurisprudence, as going to destroy so much 
of what they have been in the habit of regarding as 
their knowledge. 

On the 6th of May, Mr. Horner presented his 
famous report from the bullion committee, appointed 
in the preceding year. He introduced it with an 
able, clear, and elaborate statement of his views. The 
main result which he proposed to deduce and 
establish, was,' that the paper currency was depre- 
ciated, and that the only effectual remedy was the 
resumption of cash payments by the bank. The 
first was a notorious, palpable, and proved fact. A 
person had been prosecuted to conviction for carry- 
ing on a clandestine trade in guineas, which he 
bought at twent^^^seven shillings each, in bank 
notes. The remedy proposed was almost equally 
clear and conclusive : yet had Mr. George Rose 
the hardihood to argue, during a two hoiu-s' reply, 
that the paper currency was fwt depreciated ; that 
the bank issues could not affect the circulation, 
and that the resumption of cash payments would 
not bring back into circulation a single guinea I 
Mr. Homer moved a series of resolutions, embody- 
ing the facts and principles urged by him in his 
speech. The first was negatived by a majority of 
151 to 75, and decided the fate of the rest. A 
series of rival resolutions, in unison with the reason- 
ings of Mr. Rose, and supported l)y the ministry, 
were introduced by Mr. Vansittart on the 13th, 
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and after adjourned discussions, passed on the 
16th of May. They may be consulted as precious 
monuments of absurdities, urged in bad faith, under 
an imperious necessity, when the true reasons could 
not be safely avowed. 

This subject, — passing for a moment over some 
intervening topics, — was brought under the notice 
of the house of lords, by earl Stanhope towards the 
end of June. Notwithstanding the solemn assur- 
ances of Mr. Rose, and the resolutions of Mr. Van- 
sittart, the depreciation of the paper currency be- 
came still greater, and more grievous ; and the dif- 
ference between bank notes and guineas began to 
be openly acted upon in the price of common 
market commodities. But the most formidable 
blow given to the &llacies of minbters and their sys- 
tem was struck by a nobleman, who unites studious 
talent with wit, humour, and ingenuity. Lord King 
brought the question to a conducive issue at once, 
by giving notice to his tenants, whose contracts 
were antecedent to the depreciation, that he would 
receive payment of rent *^ in guineas, or in Por- 
tugal coins of equal weight, or in bank paper of a 
sum sufficient to purchase (at the present market 
price) the weight of standard gold requisite to dis- 
charge the rent, and in those only." ♦ 

<< I saw," says lord King, in the house of- lords, 
" no course left but to give up my property, or hold 
it at such value as the bank, in its good pleasure, 
might choose to put upon it ; or to avail myself of 
Ihe means which the law as yet affords me for its 
preservation." A state of things so deeply affecting 

* Iietter from Lord King to his Tenants in 1811. 
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pToperty, contracts, and prices, excited the gres^test 
alarm. Lord Stanhope, early in July, without con- 
cert with either party, submitted a comprehensive 
plan for a new species of legal tender. The ministers 
adopted a part of it, and he in consequence aban- 
doned the whole. Eventually the result was a non- 
descript bill, which declared that bank notes should 
be taken only at their professed value, but at the 
same time did not make them legal tender. It how- 
ever deprived the landlord of his summary remedy 
by distress, where tender of payment had been 
made in notes. The great variety of conflicting 
views and principles, all confidently urged in the 
debates on this subject, seem to reduce finance as 
a subject of knowledge or reasoning to a state of 
hopeless uncertainty. Perhaps the most perma- 
nently interesting observation was one made by 
lord Stanhope. He regarded, he said, the public 
creditors as mortgagees, who had a right to he paid in 
fall before the other proprietors of the national wealth 
took any thing* 

The clergy of the established church were alarmed 
this year at the growth of methodism, and sug- 
gested t({ lord Sidmouth an insidious modification, 
or amendment as he called it, of the toleration act. 
His object was to throw difficulties in the way of 
obtaining a license to preach. It was denounced 
and exposed in limine by lord Holland, vehemently 
opposed by all classes of dissenters, and abandoned. 

But the most interesting subject debated during 
this session, was the restoration of the duke of York 
to the office of commander-in-chief. It was the 
only act of government which had yet emanated 
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directly from the prince regent. A change of cir- 
eumstances had certainly taken place. Colonel 
Wardle, it appeared, had failed, like the duke of 
York, to make good his private engagements to 
Mrs. Clarke. She accordingly turned round, and 
chained him with having bribed and suborned her 
to ruin the duke. Mrs. Clarke not only discredited 
her own evidence, but left no doubt that the ac- 
eusation really sprang out of disreputable motives. 
The two principal confederates carried on a fierce 
war of pamphlets and pavagraphs, actions for debt, 
and prosecutions for perjury and libel, no longer 
worth notice, — er only so far as they were sup- 
posed to implicate the duke of Kent.^ The duke's 
secretary appeared to be a party in the confe- 
deracy, but there was nothing to justify the im- 
putation on his mast;er. The duke of Kent, how- 
ever, put several exculpatory questions, as affecting 
himself, to his secretary; and both the questions 
and answers^ negativing in the strongest terms 
either intrigue or enmity on his part, were pul>- 
lished in. the newspapers. But supposing (to use 
the expression of Mr. Canning) " infamy to rest" 
on the motives of Colonel Wardle and the evidence 
of Mrs. Clarke, there were strong cases of cor- 
ruptkm and connivance proved by unimpeached 
witnesses, and the duke's own letters admitted in 
evidence at the bar of the house.* It was upon 

* In one letter to Mrs. Clarke, he said, *' I have just received 
your note, and Sbnyn's business (one of the cases charged) 
shall remain as it is.** In another he writes, " Clavering is 
mistaken, my angel, in thinking that any new regiments are to 
be raised ; you had better therefore tell him 90, and that you are 
sure there would be no use in applying for him..**' 
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this evidence that the opinion of the country, and 
the vote of the house had driven the duke of York 
from his office, and not upon the veracity of Mrs. 
Clarke or the piurity of colonel Wardle. 
■ The re*instatement of the duke of York was 
taken up by lord Milton in. the house of conunons. 
He treated the subject with temper and independ- 
ence ; and moved a resolution, that under the recent 
circumstances of the duke's resignation, the ministers 
had acted improperly and indecorously in advising 
his re-appointment as commander-in-chief. Several 
members, among whom were Mr. Whitbread, sir 
Francis Burdett, and lord Althorp, supported this 
resolution. It was negatived by a majority of 296 to 
47* The fact was, that a re-action had taken place 
in favour of the duke of York, both within and 
without the walls of parliament. Several members 
avowed their error, and expressed regret for their 
former votes ; even Mr. Ponsonby, the leader of the 
opposition, voted against the motion. The known 
wishes of the prince regent would account for the 
majority in the house of commons, and the change 
bf opinion, at least of conduct, among the whigs* 
But the same re-action had taken place in the public 
mind; some thought he had been sufficiently pu- 
nished, others confounded the in&uny of the accusers 
with the innocence of the accused. 

The catholic claims were submitted to the house 
of commons on the 31st of May by Mr. Grattan ; — 
to the house of lords on the 18th of June, by lord Do- 
noughmore; — debated at great length, rejected by 
sweeping majorities, and forgotten in England — but 
not in Ireland. The rejection of their claims roused 
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the energy, rather than the anger, of the catholics. 
Confident in their strength, in the value of activity 
and union, and in the legality of their proceedings, 
they resolved to disregard the circular of the Irish 
secretary. Meetings were held, and delegates ap- 
pointed, in the coiu'se of the summer, throughout the 
several counties. On the 19th of October a com- 
mittee of 300 met within the walls of a theatre or 
circus in Dublin, amidst a vast concourse of spec- 
tators. Lord Fingal took the chair, lord Netterville 
proposed the draft of a petition : in seventeen mi- 
nutes the petition was adopted, the object of the 
meeting attained, and the chair vacated. The 
conduct of the government in the mean time was 
embarrassed and timid: it was evident that the 
secretary became alarmed at, what he called, his 
own vigour. Something however should be done 
to guard against the supposition that the govern- 
ment brooked defiance from the catholic committee. 
Accordingly an alderman and stipendiary magis- 
trate made their appearance to disperse the meeting, 
after the meeting had already broken up. This 
proceeding was better calculated to provoke de- 
rision than command obedience, and rendered ne- 
cessary a second and more efficient display of the 
secretary's vigour. Five persons were arrested on a 
judge's warrant, as violators of the convention act, 
at a catholic meeting held in Dublin on the 9th of 
July. In the following term. Dr. Sheridan, one of 
them, was put upon his trial in the Irish court of 
King's Bench. The public mind of Ireland, pro- 
testant as well as catholic, waited the result with 
intense and various feelings. It may be said that 
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the construction of the case turned essentially upon 
a single word. The convention act declared ille- 
gal certain assemblages under the <' pretence " of 
petitioning. It was contended in this case that 
petitioning was not the pretence, but the real 
purpose. The attorney-general maintained that, 
in legal construction, the terms were synonymous. 
Mr. Burrowes, an Irish barrister of rare and unap- 
preciated eloquence, said the attorney-general must 
have resorted for this interpretation to Milton's 
Pandemonium, where it is said, 

" Spirits, in our just pretences armed, fell with us.*' 

The chief-justice, concurring with the attorney- 
general, charged in the most decided tone against 
the accused ; but the jury, all protestants, after an 
hour's deliberation, pronounced a verdict of acquittal. 
A tremendous peal of applause rang through ihe court, 
the hall, the galleries, and the avenues. The attorney- 
general abandoned the remaining prosecutions ; and 
the persons who remained to be tried commenced 
actions against the chief justice, under whose warrant 
they had been arrested. A third meeting of the 
catholic committee was however dispersed on the 
23d of December ; but in three days an aggregate 
catholic meeting passed a series of resolutions ; de- 
nouncing as tyrannical, and defying as illegal, the 
proceedings of the Irish government ; and ordering 
that a petition for redress should be presented to the 
prince regent upon the expiration of the restrictions. 

England at the same time was not free from 
agitation. The stocking-weavers of Nottingham- 
shire, thrown out of employment by the severe 
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pressure of the times, and the adoption of a new 
machine, which enabled the employers to dispense 
with manual labour, commenced the system of out- 
rage, which led in the following year to the formid-* 
able riots of the " Luddites/' 

The foreign incidents of striking interest during 
the first year of the regency were for the most part 
confined to the Peninsula. Massena, it has be^i 
stated, took up a strong position at Santarem. Lord 
Wellington rather watched his movements than 
pursued him, when he had thus fallen back from the 
lines of Torres Vedras. Never perhaps were two 
captains opposed to each other in situations of such 
remarkable contrast. Lord Wellington possessed his 
strong lines, the resources not only of Portugal but 
of England through the harbour of Lisbon, an army 
disciplined, obedient, and full of confidence in itself 
and its commander. Massena's army had subsisted 
since the battle of Busaco only by marauding. The 
consequence was the loss of discipline, and of con- 
fidence in its chief. Fearing to infringe the injunc- 
tions of Napoleon, that he should maintain his ground 
in Portugal, he seemed to cling, with desperate per- 
tinacity, to his position at Santarem. The Portu- 
guese had practised treacherous and inhuman cruel- 
ties upon the French. The latter, stimulated by 
famine and revenge, now retaliated upon them the 
full measure of tibeir pwn crimes. French writers 
have asserted that lord Wellington could, by a vigor- 
ous attack, have crushed the French army, whidi 
was absolutely sinking from ipanition at this mo- 
ment. No attack was made, and Massena fell back 
upon his communications with Ciudad Rodrigo. He 
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moved his sick and baggage on the 4thy and com- 
menced the retreat of his army at eight o'clock in 
the evening of the 5th of March, committing to Ney 
the command of the rear guard. 

Lord Wellington beheld the French lines deserted 
on the morning of the 6th, sent a part of marshal 
Beresford's division of Portuguese to protect Coim- 
bra against a French corps which was marching 
upon Thamars, and pursued the main body of the 
French in person. On the 9th of March a sharp 
and gallant skirmish took place at the village of 
Pombal, between a few squadrons of British and 
French cavalry, in sight of the advanced and rear 
guards of the respective armies. On the lOth, 
Massena commenced his arrangements for crossing 
the Mondego, and lord Wellington resolved upon 
making a vigorous attack. The result was the 
remarkable combat of Redinha on the 12tb. Ney 
sustained, with the French rear guard, for several 
hours, the shock of the mass of the British army, 
and then effected his retreat in the following man-- 
ner, with safety and facility. Lord Wellington's 
intention was to seize, Ney's to pass, the defile of 
Redinha. Whilst the engagement still continued, 
Ney gave orders that the colours of each battalion 
should be conveyed and planted, under the care 
of an adjutant, on the other side of the ravine. 
The retreat was commenced by signal with the ut- 
most rapidity, and the French troops suddenly dis- 
appeared from the eyes of the British, who as 
suddenly made for the brow of a hill, which would 
admit of plunging a destructive fire upon the re- 
treating and encumbered French masses. Ney had 
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provided against this movement: two battalions 
placed by him in ambuscade checked the British by 
a close and deadly fire, and effected their own re- 
treat, whilst the battalions, which had before retreated, 
were already re-formed under their respective colours 
in order of battle. In this obscure, but well-fought 
combat, lord Wellington had the mortification to 
know that Ney had awed him into mistaken caution, 
by the strategic skill and artful confidence with 
which he presented his inadequate force, and the 
happy thought by which he effected his retreat. 
Had the overwhelming mass of the British been 
directed against him, with quickness and vigour, he 
must, according to military authorities, both French 
and English, have been crushed! 

Massena continued his retreat; but misled by 
general Montbrun as to the force opposed to his 
passage at Coimbra, he relinquished that line for the 
route of Miranda de Corvo. Here again lord Wel- 
lington is charged with having lost a precious oppor- 
tunity. Due foresight, and rapidity of movement, 
would have enabled him to cut off Massena's retreat, 
by sending a division from Thamars to occupy the 
conical height, which commands the approach to 
Miranda : he preferred, however, the system, which 
in the opinion of his countr3rmen proved him the 
only worthy rival of the ancient "cunctator," obtained 
him from the French the appellation of le giniral 
temporiseur, and had the unequivocal merit of driv- 
ing the enemy out of Portugal. Both generals 
continued their deep and skilful game of retreat, 
pursuit, and skirmishing. The last, and one of the 
most sanguinary, of those skirmishing combats, was 
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that of Sabugal, which had the effect of determining 
Massena to retire under the protection of Almeida 
and Ciudad Rodrigo. He crossed the frontier into 
Spain on the 5th of April. Thus ended a retreat, 
in which <* famine, sword, and fire crouched for 
employment," and never more abundantly obtain- 
ed it. 

Lord Wellington, having ordered general Spencer 
to invest Almeida, passed into Spanish Estramadura 
for the purpose of a personal conference with marshal 
Beresford. They met at Elvas on the 21st, and 
reconnoitred Badajos on the 22d. Massena having 
reorganised, and reinforced his army, recrossed the 
Agueda, for the purpose of compelling the British 
force before Almeida to raise the siege. Lord Wel- 
lington had in the mean time arrived at his heild 
quarters ; and on the morning of the 5th of May 
both armies engaged at Fuentes d'Onoro. Massena 
had decidedly the advantage at the commencement, 
but lost the victory already in his grasp, between the 
valour and firmness of the British, discord and dis- 
obedience among his lieutenants, and, it has been 
said, his own disgust at being superseded by Mar- 
mont, who had already arrived to take the com- 
mand. 

If lord Wellington had hitlierto pursued a system 
of caution, he here exposed himself to battle in a 
position, which placed him between the alternatives 
of success and ruin. Each party kept its own ground, 
and claimed the victory. Lord Wellington^ how- 
ever, had ensured his main object, to protect the 
blockade of Almeida ; this place fell into the hands 
of the British on the 1 1th. The capture of Almeida 
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bad lost much of its value as well as honour, in the 
escape of the French garrison, under general Bren- 
nier, who, by an enterprise of singular skill and 
hardihood, had blown up the works, cut his way 
through the British posts, at the moment when they 
were astcmished by the explosions, and effected his 
retreat. Marmont took the command of the French 
on the 7th, and distributed the French army into its 
cantonments on the 1 1th of May. 

In the mean time marshal Beresford, operating in 
Spanish Estramadura, had recovered Campo Mayor 
on the 26th of March, Olivenca on the 15th <^ 
April, and was now besieging Badajos. On the 12th 
of May he learned that a French army was on its 
way from Seville, under the command of marshal 
Soult. 

He suspended his operations against Badajos, and 
prepared for battle in a position on the river Al- 
buera, with a Spanish re-infbrcement, commanded 
by Blake. Beresford's force was numerically supe- 
rior ; but he had only 7000 British^ and the Spa- 
niards were neither sufficiently disciplined, nor 
tractable, for military evolutions or cordial co-oper- 
ation. Soult moved from Seville on the night of 
the 10th of April, joined the division of Latour 
Mauboiu'g on the 12th, confronted Beresford on the 
15th, with the river Albuera dividing them, put his 
troops in motion on the morning of the 16th, directed 
his chief attack against the right of the allies, and 
assailed them with such impetuosity and force, that 
the Spaniards abandoned to him the height which 
they occupied. A British division under general 
William Stewart made a desperately gallant effi)rt 
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to dislodge him, first hj firing, and then with the 
bayonet. It rained in torrents. The smoke of 
artillery and the clouds obscured the scene. Two 
regiments of French hussars, and one of Polish 
lancers, taking advantage of the darkness, turned 
and charged Stewart's division in fiank. The car- 
nage of the British was terrible. Two thirds of a 
brigade were slain or made prisoners. Beresford 
mingled personally in the fray, encountered a Polish 
lancer sword in hand, parried his lance, and unhorsed 
bim. Generals Lumley and Cole brought up their 
divisions of cavalry and infantry, and the French 
were dislodged and driven back with terrific 
slaughter. Soult returned with his reserve to the 
attack ; but his troops had lost strength, and ex- 
pended their ardour ; an attack which he ordered 
simultaneously on the left of the allies, was feebly 
conducted, and the whole French army retreated 
under a galling fire, in disorder, across the Al- 
buera. 

The great shock of this day's battle between 
Beresford and Soult was only of an hour and a half; 
but the strife was so fierce and deadly in that short 
space, that the battle of Albuera is distinguished as 
the most sanguinary of tjie Peninsular war. The field 
was covered with the dead and dying. 

From the jealousy excited by Beresferd's rank of 
Portuguese marshal-general, which placed him above 
the heads of many of his seniors in the British army, 
and the disposition to sacrifice every other reput- 
ation, with intolerant idolatry, to that of Wellington, 
tbe glory earned by Beresford at Albuera was de- 
preciated and disputed both in the Peninsula and at 
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home. Politics, doubtless, also had theur share in in* 
fluencing opinions. But bad politics and an obnoxious 
name should not be allowed to interfere with the 
fame of the soldier. The French have been more just : 
^< The moral influence of that disastrous affair," sajs 
a French miUtary writer, " upon the French soldier 
was henceforth great and fatal. Those veteran 
warriors, always victorious in the north, and so often 
in Spain, no longer met the English without a cer- 
tain diffidence." * 

Both armies passed the 17th mutually observing 
each other. On the 18th Soult retreated, and 
Beresford resumed the siege of Badajos. Napoleon 
sent Marmont orders to second the operations of 
Soult in Estramadura. Lord Wellington having 
put Almeida in a state of defence, was at Elvas on 
the 1 9th, directing the operations on the Guadiana. 
He opened the trenches before Badajos on the night 
of the 29th, and ordered a party to mount the 
breach in the fort of San Cristoval on tlie 6th of 
June. After three attempts to scale the wall, the 
assailants were repulsed. During five days more, 
the battering artillery continually played upon the 
fort, and the breach was again attempted vainly and 
with loss. A trait of generous humanity is peculiarly 
touching amidst the horrors and the heat of war. The 
French called out to some wounded British officers, 
who were left in the fosse, to apply a ladder, and 
helped them into the place. Next day, the French 
govem6r, general Philipon, granted a three hours' 
truce, to carry away the wounded, and bury the dead. 
Marmont, having provided for the defence of Ciudad 

* Vlctoires, Conquetes, &c. 
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Rodr^o, went to support Soult on the Gnadiana. 
Reinforced at the same time by Drouet, marshal 
Soult prepared once more to relieve Badajos, re- 
passed the bloody field of Albuera on the 19th, and 
found that lord Wellington had already raised the 
siege on the morning of the 12th. A skirmish of 
>cavalry at Elvas on the 23d of June terminated the 
(^rations in Estramadura. Lord Wellington re- 
passed the Guadiana, and took up his cantonments, 
and marshal Soult returned to his head-quarters at 
Seville. The last exploit, and one of the most 
brilliant of this campaign, was the surprise and com- 
plete rout of the French general Girard, by general 
Hill, at Arroyo-Molinos, on the 27th of October. 
The British troops were suffering from sickness, as 
well as exhausted by fighting and fatigue : lord 
Wellington crossed the Agueda into Portugal, for 
the purpose of giving them the necessary repose. 

In England, the public mind was deeply and exclu- 
sively intent upon the operations of the British troops 
in the peninsula. The French arms were uniformly 
victorious in Spain, when engaged only with the 
Spaniards : Cadiz alone, besieged by marshal Victor, 
held out successfully ; and in the spring of this year 
sent a force of 8000 Spaniards and 3000 British, — 
the latter under the command of general Graham, 
but the whole commanded in chief by the Spataish 
general La Pena, — to attack the besiegers. They 
landed at Algesiras; c(Micentrated their force at 
Tariffa; and after some affairs of posts, met the 
enemy in force at Barrosa. General Graham, aban- 
doned by La Pena from treachery or cowardice, 
attacked the French, who were posted in greatly 
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superior numbers on the heights of Barrosa ; and, 
in spite of a vigorous resistance, dislodged, and drove 
them back upon their entrenched lines. The French, 
however, possessed themselves of the other stroi^ 
places, defeated the Spanish armies win the open 
country, and S9attered the guerillas throughout 
Spain. The most important conquest made by them, 
and one of the most horrible ever made in any i^ 
or country, was that of Tarragona, stormed by 
Suchet, after a long and brave resistance, which only 
provoked an atrocious vengeance. It is difficult, 
however, in such a situation, to restrain the s(ddier, 
or reconcile military policy and the obligations of 
the commander with the feelings of humanity. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

1812. 

ITHRSSTRICTED REGENCY. — ASSASSINATION OF MR. PER- 
• CEVAL. — NEGOTIATIONS FOR* THE FORMATION OF A 
NEW CABINET. — LORD LIVERPOOL PREMIER. — PENIN- 
SULAR WAR. — RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. 

The delusive hopes of the king's restoration to 
health, which the public in its simplicity had 
been taught to entertain, vanished before the close 
of 1811. A report of the queen's council, dated 
January 5. 1812, declared that of the king's phy- 
sicians, '^ some did not despair, others did not 
wholly despair, and one could not help despairing, 
of his recovery." The session of parliament was 
opened by commission on the 7th of January. 
There is not in the whole history of the British 
parliament a session so remarkable on the whole, 
for the developement of eloquence, public spirit, 
party cabal, and court intrigue. 

Its opening did not hold out this promise. The 
prince regent's speech consisted of a pompous re- 
capitulation of disingenuous common-places. These 
were suitably echoed back by the house of lords, in 
an address moved and seconded by lords Shaftes- 
bury and Brownlow. After some briefly ,con- 
temptuous, rather than forcible, expressions of dis- 
approbation, by lords Grenville and Grey, the 
address was unanimously agreed to. 

n2 
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There was a curious interruption of the usual 
routine in the house of commons. Lord Joceljn, 
the destined mover of the address, either from want 
of promptitude, or from a wish to present himself with 
more solemn effect, was slowly .preparing to rise, when 
sir Fra|icis Burdett, who had already risen, caught the 
eye of the speaker, and obtained possession of the 
chair by acoup-de-main. The noble courtier with his 
bag and sword stood looking for a moment in speech- 
less wonder, whilst the daring innovator proposed, 
by way of address, an elaborate memorial of public 
grievances, among which figured conspicuously the 
corrupt constitution of the house. Lord Jocelyn, who 
had in the mean time recovered from his surprise, 
moved the ministerial address as an amendment. 
Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Ponsonby censured the 
latter, but would not go the whole length of his 
grievances with sir Francis Burdett, who yet divided 
the house. It is the usage of divisions that the 
dissentients should go into the lobby. On this 
occasion only one solitary member* remained 
within, whilst sir Francis Burdett and lord Cochrane 
the mover and seconder, acted as tellers. The 
amendment was then unanimously agreed to. On 
the bringing up of the report next day, Mr. Whit- 
bread condemned at great length the system pursued 
by ministers, and predicted from it still greater evils 
tlian those which, he affirmed, it had already pro- 
duced. Mr. Perceval replied with presumptuous 
impatience, and cited, or rather parodied, a couplet 
from Pope, so coarse in its application, that Mr. 
Whitbread demanded and -received from him a 
personal apology. 

• Mr. Cuthbert. 
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All men's hopes, fears, and speculations, were 
now directed to the presumable conduct of the 
regent on the approaching expiration of the restric- 
tions — and the strife of ambition, eloquence, and 
intrigue, soon began. 

The administration was not merely weak but 
distracted. Mediocrity and talent have a natural 
reluctance to coalesce. Lord Wellesley conceived 
for the qualifications of Mr. Perceval the same 
contempt which Mr. Canning entertained for those 
of lord Castlereagh. He tendered his resignation, 
but continued, by the desire of the prince regent, 
to hold the seals of his office provisionally, until 
the restrictions should expire. . Mr. Perceval used 
ineffectual, and according to lord Wellesley " un- 
mannerly*," attempts to procure the immediate 
dismissal of his colleague. From the known partiality 
of the prince to lord Wellesley, and a variety of other 
circumstances, it was regarded as only not certain, 
that the first act of the unrestricted regent would 
be the dismissal of Mr. Perceval. The high tone of 
the minister in the house of commons did not weaken 
this opinion ; it was supposed that his confidence 
was but assumed to impose on the house and the 
country. On the night of the 13th of February, 
he startled the whigs and imparted joy to his sup- 
porters, by the following triumphant insinuation : 
— "I do not know," said he, " what may be the 
golden dreams of honourable gentlemen, respecting 
the continuance of the present ministry ; but they 
may find the opening prospect not quite so consola- 
tory as they imagine." He spoke in the security of 

* See bis '< explanation." Pari. Deb. 
N % 
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knowledge. The prince had written his well known 
letter to the duke of York that very day. 

This letter, though addressed to his ^ dearest 
Frederick," with the forms of familiar communica- 
tion, was a deeply contrived state paper.** It began 
with adverting to the approaching expiration of the 
restrictions ; re-stated the motives of filial affection 
which bad, he said, induced him to continue his 
Other's ministers ; went over the successes of his 
first year's administration, declared that '^ a new 
era" was arrived; and having thrown out in passing 
the following ominous intimation, — "I have no 
predilections to indulge," concluded with these 
words, — '^ having made this communication of my 
sentiments in this new and extraordinary crisis of 
our affairs, t cannot conclude without expressing 
the gratification I should feel, if some of those per- 
sons with whom the early habits of my puUic life 
were formed would strengthen my hands and con- 
stitute a part of my government. With such sup- 
port, and aided by a vigorous and united adminis- 
traticHi, formed on the most liberal basis, I shaU 
look with additional confidence to a prosperous issue 
of the most arduous contest in which Great Britain 
was ever engaged. You are authorised to commu- 
nicate these sentiments to lord Grey, who, I have 
no doubt, will make them known to lord Grenville.'* 

The duke of York, of course, made the- desired 
communication. Lords Grey and Grenville, also, as a 
matter of course, declined the mockery of an offer to 
accede to the administration of Mr. Perceval, f 

* See An. Reg. 

f For their answer see An. Reg. 
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: There was palpable bad faith, and enough to 
ensure failure, in the transmission of the overture 
through the duke of YorL The granting of the 
catholic claims, it was well known, would be made 
an indispensable condition by lords Grey and Gren- 
iriUe, and the feelings of the duke of York on that 
subject were equally notorious. Religious b^otry, 
the only public or party passion of sufficient acrimony 
and power to act upon one so sensually self-indul* 
gent, reckless, good-tempered, and dull, rendered 
the duke 4^ York the most direct, honest, and un* 
compromising adversary of Catholic emancipation, to 
his last hour. 

The prince regent's letter, with the answer of 
lords Grey imd Grenville, appeared in every news- 
paper through the kingdom ; and produced, as might 
lie expected, an extraordinary sensation. His dis- 
4:]aimer of ^' predilections " was used, in all the forms 
of exulting ridicule, as a taunt against the whigs, — 
who, on Uie other hand, made the ^< new era" a 
by-word of pleasantry and sarcasm, and turned 
tound upon their long-cherished prince with the 
bitterness and versatility of disappointed party- 
spirit. The ascendant of Mr. Perceval, thus, unex- 
|>ected]y established, was pronounced the result of 
Mome extraordinary and unknown influence. 

There were those who ascribed it to the agency 
4>ffear. 

Mr. Perceval, it was said, had obtained, as con- 
fidential law adviser to the princess of Wales, docu- 
ments and information, which placed the prince in 
his power. This rumour was countenanced by the 
eagerness with which the minister bought up stray 

N 4 
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copies of the noted << Book/* Both previous and 
subsequent occurrences disprove it. The prince of 
Wales not only did not desire to suppress '^ The 
Book," but was with difficulty dissuaded from pub- 
lishing it in 1806; and caused the publication of it 
to gratify his hatred of his wife, under the pretence 
of vindicating himself, . in 1 8 1 3. 

Another influence was glanced at in party squibs, 
and more authoritatively in parliament. On the 9th 
of March, lord Borringdon asked lord Liverpo<d 
whether a letter, which had appeared in the news^ 
papers, bearing the signatur^e of the prince regent, 
and addressed to the duke of York, was authentic. 
Lord Liverpool would give neither admission nor 
denial as to what he called " the supposed letter ;" 
but lords Grenville and Grey acknowledged as au- 
thentic the reply to it, which professed to be written 
in their joint names. Lord Borringdon's object 
was not to establish the authenticity of the letter, 
which no one thought of doubting, but to bring the 
overture which it contained under the notice of the 
house. He did so on the 19th, and concluded his 
speech with proposing a resolution which recom- 
mended in substance a change of ministry. 

The debate was, for the most part, a combi^ 
between catholic emancipation and exclusion. Its 
chief interest was derived from observations made 
with significant energy by lords Darnley and Grey. 
Lord Darnley declared that ministers owed their 
places to unavowed advisers, of whom the house 
and the constitution knew nothing, and whose selfish 
and bigotted whispers in the royal ear endangered . 
the safety of the state. This declaration, he adde4» 
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Intd filready been made by him to the prince regent 
personally. Lord Grey concluded a speech of re- 
markable power, with declaring that every other 
objection to the system of ministers sank into insig- 
nificance compared with one to which he should 
freely allude, — the dependence of the ministry 
for its existence upon an unseen influence, which 
lurked behind the throne ; — a power alien to the 
constitution, but become unhappily too familiar to 
the country ; — a disastrous and disgusting influence 
which consolidated abuses into a system, and pre- 
vented either public complaint or honest counsel 
from reaching the royal ear; — an influence which 
it was the duty of parliament to brand with signal 
reprobation ; and for the destruction of which it was 
his rooted, unalterable principle, and that of his 
friends who acted with him, to have an understand- 
ing with parliament before they took office under the 
crown. Mr. Lyttleton, in a debate upon sinecure 
places, in the house of commons, declared that the 
regent was surrounded by <* minions and favourites;" 
and intimated that the rewards which should have 
been conferred upon those who had defended their 
country in her armies and navies were lavished 
upon << Gavestons and Spencers." But the most 
distinct and vehement denunciation of all was 
uttered by lord Donoughmore, on moving the con- 
sideration of the catholic clauns. The late lord 
Donoughmore did not reach the political station to 
which he aspired, but was no common man. With 
imposing talents, he combined inordinate ambition, 
an ipapatient and vindictive vaiiity, the eloquence 
of the passions^ the suppleness of a courtier, and 
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tJie fearlessness of a demagogue. His temper bi 
this instance was inflamed by a sincere and here- 
ditary zeal in the cause of the Irish catholics^ and 
envenomed by private pique. Sitting as a repre- 
sentative Irish peer, he solicited to be created an 
English viscount ; was refused ;- and avenged him- 
self by one of the most remarkable pieces of rhe- 
torical personality and elaborate vituperation^ ev^ 
spoken within the walls of parliament. A citat^ 
so vi<^ent and personal, and throwing no additional 
light up(Hi history, might gratify curiosity, but 
would be an offence against better taste, and is 
therefore dispensed with: the passage, moreover, 
may be found, quite as keenly barbed as it was 
spoken, in the Parliamentary Debates. 

The secret history of the court of George IV,, 
both as regent and king, belongs to posthumoim 
memoirs and a future generation. Like all princes 
naturally weak or indolent, or enervated by mere 
animal enjoyment, he surrounded himself with 
those who would minister to his humours, amuse- 
ments, and pleasures ; and who, without mortifying 
his pride, would save him the labour of thinking. 

Preferring female society, he could hardly have 
escaped female influence. From the inert force of 
his indolence, rather than from steady attachment 
or the absence of caprice, he passed his regency 
and reign under the dominion of only two sw^cea- 
sive dynasties. That which becomes valuaUe <Nr 
curious, as illustrating social manners and the 
hidden machinery of government, afler the lapse of 
time, would be mere scandal whilst yet recent. It 
would, however, be the most absurd affectation to 
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abstain from naming the house of Hertford, as that 
which exercised at this period an obnoxious as* 
Cendant. 

The overture to lords Grey and Grenville having 
ftiled, and the regent appearing disposed to con- 
tinue Mr. Perceval at the head of the government, 
lord Wellesley agiun tendered his resignation. The 
prince regent desired he would state his views of the 
necessary clianges in the system of administering 
the government. He stated, in reply, two leading 
principles, — a conciliatory adjustment of the cathdic 
claims, and a more vigorous prosecution of the 
peninsular war. The prince regent, in rejoinder, 
signified to him, through the lord chancellor, that his 
resignation was accepted ; and lord Castlereagh "was 
soon after appointed his successor as secretary for 
foreign affairs. 

The re-appointment of this minister was far from 
satisfactory to the public; but it sufficed far die 
house of commons, the majorities of which seemed 
to be governed, not by the popularity or efficiency 
of ministers, but by their apparent tenure of court 
favour. Lord Castlereagh came in under the au»« 
pices o£ the Hertford family. 

The administration proceeded with triumphant 
divisions, until Mr. Perceval was deprived of life by 
the hand of an assassin, in die lobby of the house of 
commons, on the 1 Ith of May. This shocking crime 
sprang from no political or personal hatred to Mr. 
Perceval. That minister may have excited dislike 
or disgust by his canting bigotry and excessive pre- 
sumption ; but his common-place ambition, and the 
times in which he governed, precluded his being the 
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object of deadly veDgeance, or political fanaticism* 
The assassin, without being a maniac, had brooded 
over supposed injuries from the Russian government, 
suffered by him as a trader, and the denial of what 
he thought justice by his own government, until his 
moral perceptions on that particular subject became 
disturbed. Lord Granville Levison Gower, who had 
been ambassador in Russia, heard witli a shudder, 
the assassin calmly declare on his trial that, if the 
opportunity had offered, the weapon would have been 
aimed by preference at him. 

The public judgment of Mr. Perceval was 
greatly affected by the manner of his death : the 
mischievous minister and pigmy statesman were 
forgotten in the father of a numerous family, and 
victim of an atrocious crime. Pensions were be* 
stowed on his widow and children with a liberality 
which may be excused ; and funeral honours on his 
remains, with an incongruity which deprived such 
distinctions of all future worth. Mr. Perceval had 
more of the intriguer than the politician. His con- 
fidence as a debater in the house of commons was 
not that of conviction or talent, but of knowing that 
he had an obsequious majority at his back. As a 
rhetorician his resources did not exceed those of 
any expert and unscrupulous pleader at nisi priu8» 
,He must have been a diminutive figure, or he would 
not have already disappeared fix)m the page of his- 
tory, and the inemory of men« 

Upon the death of Mr. Perceval the ministry 
was once more disorganised. Lord Liverpool took 
his place as head of the administration, and as the 
depository of the regent's instructions to reinforce 
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it. He applied to Mr. Canning and lord Wei- 
lesley for their aid. Under the proposed arrange- 
ment, lord Liverpool was to be first lord of the 
treasury, lord Castlereagh to continue foreign se- 
cretary^ and leader of the house of commons ; and 
the opinions of lord Liverpool and his colleagues 
were stated to be unchanged upon the catholic 
question and peninsular war. An overture upon 
such a basis must have beep designed by its authors 
to fail ; and the negotiation was promptly broken off. 
It was clear that the surviving coUeagues of Mr. Per- 
ceval inherited his animosity to lord Wellesley. Their 
professed readiness to serve with him in the cabinet, 
was but hollow affectation or part of an intrigue. The 
regent and the Hertford party supposed that enough 
had been done by this vain demonstration to sa- 
tisfy parliament and the public ; and flattered them- 
selves that the ministry would go on, with lords 
Liverpool and Castlereagh as ministerial leaders in 
their respective houses. Their triumph was not yet 
80 near. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley (the present lord Wham- 
cliffe) moved, in the house of commons, on the 21st 
of May, an address to the prince r^ent, recom- 
mending such measures as might be best calculated 
to form an efficient administration. The drift of his 
motion and his speech was that the overture to 
Mr. Canning and lord Wellesley was not calculated 
to succeed, and that no efficient ministry could be 
formed, except upon the basis of adjusting the 
catholic claims. The previous question was rejected, 
and Mr. Stuart Wortley's motion carried by a ma- 
jority of four against ministers. They immediately 
abandoned the field. 
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The prince regent now empowered lord Wellesley 
and Mr. Canning to form an administration. On 
the 23d of May, Mr. Canning communicated <m 
the sutject with lord Liverpool; and lord Wei* 
lesley with lords Grey and Grenville. A direct 
refusal was given by lord Liverpool and his frienda; 
to become members of any administration formed 
by their late colleague, lord Wellesley. Their ani* 
mosity sprang from lor4 Wellesley's having stigma* 
tised in a printed paper» then recently made publiv^ 
the ministerial incapacity of Mr. PercevaL* Lord 
Wellesley had a frank and conciliatory personal 
conference with lords Grey and Grenville, which 
ended in his being referred back by them for more 
distinct and extensive powers. A whole week passed 
without any further communication to them ; but 
did not pass idly at Carlton House. It was emr 
ployed by tlie secret cabal in endeavours to effect a 
reconciliation between the Liverpool and Wellesley 
parties; which would render unnecessary any further 
negotiation with lords Grey and Grenville. The 
endeavour failed; and on the 1st of June lord Wel- 
lesley returned to lords Grey and Grenville with 
fresh powers and a specific proposition. His pro- 
position was an offer of a section of the ministry, 
under what Mr. Elliot called << a sort of partition 
treaty." The result would have been " a balanced 
cabinet," on the principle which has since been acted 
upon in France, by Louis XVIII. under the appro- 
priate denomination oi^^jeu de baseuie" Lords Grey 

* Lord Wellesley admitted the authenticity of the paper, but 
disclaimed any share in its publication. See Pari. Deb., and 
An. Reg. 
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and Grenville, having consisted with their leading 
political friends, rejected the overture, as tending 
to establish within the cabinet '^ a system of coun- 
teraction," whidi would at once compromise their 
characters, and produce disunion and weakness in 
the administration of the public afilEurs. 

The negotiation having thus broken off after two 
days' deliberaticm, lord Wellesley on the 3d of June 
resigned his trust into the hands of the prince regent. 
On the 5th, lord Moira, having previously had a con^ 
versation witli the duke of Bedford, addressed a note 
taloi:ds Grey and Grenville, proposing a conference. 
They declined an unauthorised discussion as un- 
usual, and likely to lead to no advantageous result. 
Lord Moira, in rejoinder, informed them next day 
that, since his first communication, he had received 
authority and full liberty from the prince regent 
to negotiate specially with them. A conference, 
at which lord Erskine was present, by the desire of 
lord Moira, took place on the 6th of June. It may 
be useful to state here, that lord Moira ha^, in con- 
versation with lord Spencer, previously declared 
his determination not to admit as a subject for con- 
sideration, in any new arrangements, the great 
offices of the prince regent's household. Lord 
Spencer objected to this exemption as unprecedented 
and unconstitutional, — failed to make any impression 
upon the mind of lord Moira, — prepared lords Grey 
and Grenville for lord Moira's objections, — and gave 
them his opinion, which entirely coincided with 
their own, that in the conference with lord Moira, 
die household should be made a preliminary 
question. Accordingly lords Grey and Grenville 
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asked whether lord Moira*s <^full liberty" extended 
to the consideration of ** new appointments to those 
great offices of the household, which have been 
usually included in the political arrangements made 
on a change of administration ; and stated that 
they made this stipulation solely on public, not 
personal^ grounds, as necessary to give to a new 
government that character of efficiency and stability^ 
and those marks of the constitutional support of the 
crown, which were required to enable it to act use- 
fully for the public service." Lord Moira answered 
that he was not restricted by the prince regent ; but 
that he would not himself agree to '< the positive 
exercise of such a power in the formation of an ad- 
ministration." — "A decided difference of opinion," 
says the minute of the conference, ^^ as to this 
point having been thus expressed on both sides^ 
the conversation ended with mutual declarations of 
regret." 

Lord Moira went back to the regent, announced 
his failure, resigned his commission, and advised the 
revival of the Perceval ministry. Lord Liverpool 
was accordingly appointed first lord of the treasury, 
and announced his appointment in the house of 
lords on the 8th of June. 

The secret, and only desired, end of the n^oti- 
ations was thus attained at last, and the household 
party, which hemmed in the regent, a willing cap- 
tive, triumphed. The proceedings which followed 
in both houses throw considerable light upon the 
negotiations. * 

The great offices of the household, it should be 
remembered, were held by members of the Hert^ 
ford femUy. 
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Lord Moira accounted tbr his tenacity oh th6 
^lestion of those offices, as arising from his fear that, 
bjT submitting them to consideration, *' he should 
countenance every ribald tale of scandal which had 
bden circulated abroad." The course pursued by 
hfifti had precisely the efiect which he professed his 
desire to avoid) and which it is strange that he should 
not have foreseen. There is something incomprehen- 
sible in the system adopted by lord Moira. " Is your 
foyal highness prepared/' said he to the prince re- 
gent, << if I should advise it, to part with the officers 
of your household ?" — The answer was, " I am."— 
»< Then," rejoined lord Moira, '< your royal highness 
shall not part with one of them ; " * and, having 
thus heroicaUy or theatrically taken the responsi- 
bility on himself, he went upon his inauspicious 
mission t(> lords Grey and Grenville. 

It may be rash to decide whether lord Moira was 
the dupe or confederate of the secret cabal, but it is 
obvious that he was most effectually playing their 
game. 

Sheridan repeated and improved upon the in- 
triguing part which he had played at the commence- 
ment of the preceding year. It was industriously 
circulated abroad that lords Grey and Grenville 
were made acquainted with the intention of the 
household to resign as soon as a new ministry should 
be definitely formed ; and that those lords insisted 
upon its dismissal as a preliminary stipulation, in 
order to humiliate and enslave the prince.. Lord 
Yarmouth, who held the office of vice-chamberlain, 
stated in the house of commons, that the officers of 

* Mr. Canning's speech, June llth. 
VOL. II. O 
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the household were resolved to reugii^ *^ at only ten 
minutes' notice, before certain gentlemen should re* 
ceive the seals of office/' and. that he communicated 
this resolution to Sheridan, for the. purpose of its 
reaching the ^' certain gentlemea" to whom he 
alluded. Sheridan, it came out, advised lord Yar-* 
mouth not to resign, suppressed lord Yarmouth';} 
communication, and, upon being asked by Mr. Tier» 
ney, offered to bet 500 guineas ^' that no such thing 
was evei^ thought of by the household." Confronted 
with the two principal witnesses, — lord Yarmouth 
and Mr. Tierney, — in the house of commons, She-* 
ridan gave notice that ke should make his defence 
on a future day. When that day came he was taken 
ill whilst speaking, and sat down, doubly an object of 
commiseration to the house. He returned to the 
subject on a subsequent night, sought refuge in 
self-degrading buffoonery and flimsy generalities, 
and was from that hour a lost man. 

Whatever doubts may be entertained respecting 
lord Moira, it is obvious that Sheridan was an ac- 
complice^ if not the main contriver, behind the 
curtain. He had his reward, — in neglect, poverty, 
and a death-bed unexampled for wretchedness and 
humiliation* 

. An outcry was raised against lords Grey and 
Grenville. They were charged by the secret cabal 
with a design to degrade the regent in the dis^* 
missal of his household; — by the neutral party, with 
having withheld their services in a crisis of public 
danger, upon a mere point of form ; — and by some 
famished subalterns among the whigs, in their 
eagerness for place^ with having been too inflexible 
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fthd exacting. Fefw can how read the published 
IfOrrespondence, and the disclosures in. parliament, 
without regarding the whole negotiation as a ma- 
iKBuvring contrivance to gain time and exert influ* 
ence, directed by an intriguing junta behind the 
thr6ne, whose object was to promote their owh in- 
terests, screen the capricious apostasy of the regent, 
and throw the odium of the foilure of the negoti- 
ations upon lords Grey and Grenville. <' I wish,'' 
fiaid Sheridan, in one of his unhappy explanations, 
** the opinion I gave could be published to the 
world, that it might serve to shame those who now 
belie me.'' From the context of this speech he had 
every advantage of the publication which he desired.. 
No one could mtstake his meaning — that he had 
advised the prince regent not to pronounce sentence 
<if exclusion upon lord Grey : but it is equally ob- 
tious that his advice wasaMachiavelian suggestion to 
kvoid the inconvenience or odium of direct exclusion 
when the end could be gained indirectly by intrigue. 
' It appears somewhat strange, at this distance of 
time, how it could be supposed for a moment, that 
k>rd Grey; with his superior understanding, public 
principles, and personal character, — with the syste- 
matic policy and long reign of George III. unfolded 
before his eyes, — with the experience of lord Rock- 
ingham, of Mr. Fox, and his own, — would commit 
liis reputation in an encounter with not only personal 
alienation in the highest quarter, but a hostile and 
rancorous secret cabal> commanding the influence* 
and opportunities of the great offices of the house- 
Md. 

' Lord LiverpocA completed,^ rather than strength* 

o 2 
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ened, his cabinet, by introducing lord Harrowby as 
president of the council; Mr. Vansittart as chanceUoc 
of the exchequer, — the latter to the surprise of the 
bdiolders; — and lord Sidmouth as secretary of statQ 
fi>r the home department, which he after some 
time rendered memorably odious. The man wha 
ascends to the first rank, and falls back to the 
second, is seldom really qualified even for a se- 
condary place. Lord Sidmouth administered the 
home department in a time of peril and agitation^ 
which required the exercise of vigorous, sagacious, 
and moderate counsels. Such have not been his. 
Hie statute book, under his auspices, was tran- 
siently stained with arbitrary laws, of which the 
executicm was at once imbecile and oppressive, — 
timid and violent. 

The ministry having been thus reconstituted, the 
house of commons, from habitual subserviency, or the 
fiitigue of being independent, or some of those other 
influences which directly bear upon the calculations 
of men, surrendered itsdf to lord Castlereagh for the 
remainder of the session. 

The thread of these court overtures and cabbet 
negotiations has been followed without interruption 
to its termination here. It is necessary to recur to 
some of the leading topics discussed during the 
same period. In the new arrangement of the king's 
household, at the commencement of the session^ 
Mr. Perceval proposed, and the house voted, an ad- 
dition of ten thousand pounds to the annual income 
of the queen, whose wealth and penury were scandal- 
ous and notorious. The discussions or conversations 
on the subject of the establishments proposed for the 
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princesses were chiefly remarkable for the disclosure 
of Mr. Perceval's abandonment of the princess of 
Wales, and the advocacy of her interests by the 
opposition. Pressed and provoked respecting his 
late client, the consistent and moral counsel of the 
princess reluctantly and faintly declared that ^* he 
could not recollect any thing which could be brought 
as a charge against her royal highness." 

Pensions and places were bestowed upon colonel 
Macmahon with a prodigal favouritism, which gave 
rise to much discussion within, and dissatisfaction 
without, the walls of parliament. Colonel Macmahon 
was a devoted servant of the prince of Wales ; but 
the merit of his services was so entirely personal 
and private as to give him no claim upon the public 
purse. 

Distress and riot had increased to an alarming 
and formidable degree among the stocking weavers 
of Nottingham, and some neighbouring districts, 
during the preceding winter. The extensive and 
systematic destruction of machinery, by bodies of 
men secretly associated and bound by oaths, gave 
rise to enactments terribly but justifiably severe. 

But the most important subject of debate during 
the session was that of the orders in council, against 
which Mr. Brougham conducted an enquiry, and 
arrayed a mass of argument and evidence which led 
to their virtual or conditional revocation. The chief 
object of the discussions was the commerce of the 
country with the United States. At an earlier 
period this revocation would have satisfied the 
Americans ; but it came too late : six days before 
it appeared in the London Gazette, the American 

o 3 
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government had already declared war with Eng** 
land. 

The catholic question was discussed several timeff 
directly and collaterally in both houses. It per- 
vaded every discussion relating to changes in the^ 
ministry. By far the most important debates upoik 
it were those which took place in the house of com^ 
mons on the 22d of June, and in the house of lordsL 
on the 1st of July, — upon motions made in their 
respective places by Mr. Canning and lord Wei- 
lesley. The catholics, notwithstanding the rejectionr 
of their claims, had acted with great moderation, from 
the hope of better fortUnC} upon a change of the prince 
regent's counsels. Seeing a cabinet hostile to eman^ 
cipation, firmly established in the confidence of the. 
regent and the house of commons, they lost temper 
and patience. An aggregate catholic meeting, held 
in Dublin on the 18th of June, passed the following^ 
among other resolutions : — " That from authentic 
documents now before us, we learn with deep dis- 
appointment and anguish, how cruelly the promised; 
boon of catholic freedom has been intercepted by 
the fatal witchery of an unworthy secret influences- 
hostile to our fairest hopes, spurning alike the sanc- 
tions of public and private virtue, the demands o£ 
personal gratitude, and the sacred obligations of 
political honour."* This embarrassing resolution 
was received in London on the morning of the day- 

* The bewitching influence alluded to was not alone avowed, 
but publicly vindicated in the Courier newspaper, then. the' 
acknowledged organ of the ministry, and the especial depository ^ 
of the social confidence of tiie household party. 

'< Perhaps the reproach of favouritism is intended, nofe 
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on which Mr. Canfiing was to submk to the house 
of commons a resolution, ple^g^^g ^^ house to the 
consideration of the catholic daims early in the fol« 
lowii^ session. He however pressed it ingeniously 
into the sarvice of his argument : the ministers were 
divided upon the question, and the moticm was car* 
ried by a majority of 235 to 106. A similar resolu- 
tion proposed by lord Wellesley in the house of 
lords was rejected by a majority of only one. Eman- 
cipation was looked upon as decided* 

This long and interesting session was prorogued 

against ministers, but against private persons, against the 
marchioness of Hertford, whose influence over the regent is 
said to be great. Upon this subject we pretend to no in- 
formation ; but taking it finr granted, that the marchioness 
of Hertford does influenoey by her advice, the conduct of the 
jegent — what then ? Any peer can advise the sovereign) 
and other persons may, the ministers alone being respon- 
sible for the advice, if they act upon it. It was well observed 
the other day by a morning paper, that the marchioness of 
Hertford is just as eligible for advising the heads of a party as 
the duchess of Devonshire, who was held in such veneratioti 
for ber services to opposition, particularly for keeping the 
prince of Wales in their interests. Nay, we will go further, 
and affirm, that whether by mind or education, by pursuits or 
by habits, by dignity of character, or virtue of conduct, the 
marchioness of Hertford is far from being the least capable of 
the two to give good counsel. On this subject, as we said be- 
fore, we pretend to no information ; but if we are to consider 
the conduct of affairs €is the result of the marchioness of ffert" 
ford's advice, we shall most sincerely pray for her as £ritain*s 
jguardian ang^ If it he that lady, who has persuaded the 
regent to continue in power the servants of his fathers choice, 
and to conduct himself so dutifully as a son^ so patriotically as 
n prince, we hope to hear of his royal highnesses visits at Jfcm- 
jfhester Square every day in the week,** 

o 4 
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l>j comiuissioii an the 30th of July. No want i«f 
(KMifideiice in ministers could be iafetred from the 
vote ofk the motion of Mr« Canning. The catholic 
plaimSs no longer a cabinet question^ were on Ham 
occasion suf^rted by lord Ca«tlereagh< But whether 
from the regent's change of opinion, or the tone of 
persoi\al attack in the resolution above cited^ and 
tlie suggestions of those immediately about him, 
it was determined to dissolve the pledged parUar 
ment. The dissolution was most unexpectedly an- 
nounced on the 20th of September, 

The British campaign of 1812 in the Peninsula, 
signalised only by the victory of Salamanca, and the 
retreat of Burgos, wants the dramatic interest of the 
preceding year s campaign. Lord Wellington now 
contended with marshal Marmont, a captain of the 
second, or a still lower order, who owed his place in 
the first rank to an accomplished education, and the 
good fortune of having been aide-de-camp in Italy 
and Egypt to general Bonaparte. The British 
troops occupied the frontier of Portugal, in an atti- 
tude which menaced Ciudad Rodrigo, whilst the 
French were disposed in an extended line from 
Salamanca to Toledo. Lord Wellington, taking ad- 
vantage of the want of concentration of the French, 
and the detachment of two French corps on particular 
services, invested Ciudad Rodrigo on the 8th, took it 
by assault on the 19th of January, and was created 
by the Spanish cortes, duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
a grandee of the first class. Having put this place 
in a state of defence, he re-occupied for a moment 
his position on the Coa, and invested the stronger 
place of Badajos on the 16th of March. The garrison 
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va»'Still commanded by the French general Fhfllip- 
pon, who had distinguished himself by his successful 
defence of the place in the preceding year. The 
trenches were opened by the British on the night of 
tjbe 17th. Part of the works were destroyed by an 
impetuous sally of the garrison on the' 19th, On the 
morning of the 26th a fort called La Picurina was 
furiously cannonaded, and taken by storm in the 
evening. The garrison made a desperate but ineifec- 
tual sidly to recover it. On the 6th of April the 
batteries had effected three practicable breaches. 
At 'ten at night three columns advanced to the 
breaches, whilst another division proceeded to esca- 
lade a castle to the right, on the Guadiana. The 
assault at all points was terrible. After two hours' 
carnage^ the castle and the breaches were carried, 
and the besieged driven in from the outworks. The 
fighting continued near two hours more in the 
streets, until general Phillippon, who had retreated 
into a church with what remained of the garrison, 
surrendered. The loss was so dreadful on the side 
of the assailants as to render it doubtful whether 
the capture was a sufficient compensation. Marshal 
Soult in the mean time was advancing from Seville, 
for the relief of Badajos^ and already within two 
days' march, when he received news- of its fall. He 
immediately turned back upon Andalusia, and was 
pursued and. harassed in his rear-guard by a divi- 
sion of British cavalry under sir Stapleton Cotton. 

L.ord Wellington, having left general Hill on the 
Guadiana, proceeded with his main army against 
marshal Marmont, who had crossed the frontier into 
Beira. Marmont having made a vain demonstration 
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against Almeida, advanced to Sabugal ; but being 
informed of tke movement of Wellington, repassed 
the Agaeda on the 23d of April. Lord Wellington 
made such dispositions as to encourage the belief 
that, afler a few days' repose in his actual position, hte^ 
would give batde. Whilst Marmont was engaged 
an making corresponding dispositions, general Hill 
was despatched by lord Wellington to attack the 
strong fort and bridge of Almarez, on the Tagus. 
Oeneral Hill executed this service by a brilliant 
ixmp de main, and having destroyed the bridge and 
forts, cut off the communication between Marmont 
«nd Soult. 

On the 12th of June lord Wellington crossed the 
Agueda, and encamped on the 16th within two 
leagues of Salamanca. Marshal Marmont at the 
same time abandoned Salamufica, moved upon the 
Douro, and crossed it on the 29th at Tordesillas, 
where he received a reinforcement, and resumed 
the offensive. 

After various movements and partial affairs, th« 
two main armies, under Wellington and Marmont, 
came to a general engagement, on the 22d of 
July, at the heights called the Arapiles, near Sala- 
manca. The time from day-break to one o'clock was 
occupied in preliminary movements, and partial at-- 
tacks. Marmont then opened a heavy fire upon the 
allied front, and the Portuguese gave way. This 
advantage was followed on the part of Marmont by 
complicated movements, executed without that uni- 
son and vivacity, which would cover their irregula- 
rity and complication. A French division separated 
and committed itself by a rash movement in advance 
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agiEunst the British right. Lord Wellington per-^ 
ceived both errors, and took advantage of them by 
strengthening his right, and making an impetuous 
attacL This masterly movement decided the battle,' 
and has obtained the homage of all the French histo- 
rians of the campaign. Marmont was at the same 
time so severely wounded by a shell, that the com-^ 
mand devolved on general Bonnet. The French lefb 
vigorously attacked in its front, and charged and cut 
up by British cavalry in flank, fell back upon two 
French divisions of reserve, and communicated to 
them its own disorder, which soon extended to ther 
centre. At this critical moment, when the whol& 
French army seemed threatened with a rout. Bon- 
net was also wounded, and the command in chie^ 
devolved on general Clausel, who, by a manoeuvre of 
great skill and energy, rallied the French left and 
centre, upon the right, so as to be enabled to con<« 
tinue to make resistance until nightfall, when the 
darkness covered his retreat. The loss in killed and 
wounded was severe on both sides. The French 
had three generals killed, and four wounded, includ- 
ing among the latter Marmont, Bonnet, and Clause], 
who successively commanded in chief. The pursuit 
of the French was . commenced by lord Wellington 
at day-break on the 23d, and continued for two 
days, with great loss to the French, from the charges 
of the British cavalry. 

On the 23d the retreating French met the ad- 
vanced guard of king Joseph, on his way to join Mar- 
mont. That general had precipitated the engagement 
under disadvantages, with the hope of having the 
honours of victory wholly to himself. His conduct 
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from the opening of the campaign was r^arded byv 
the French generals as a tissue of error and pre- 
sumption. Clausel retreated through Valladolid 
upon Burgos. Lord Wellington having continued 
in hot pursuit of the enemy to Valladolid, which he 
occupied on the 30th, had his head quarters on the 
4th of August at Cuellar, — where he posted a strong 
detachment to observe the line of the Douro^ — ar* 
rived at Segovia on the 5th, and marched through 
the mountain roads, and passes to Madrid. 

The Spanish capital was evacuated by king Joseph 
on the 1 1th ; and entered by lord Wellington, amidst 
enthusiastic demonstrations of joy, on the 12th of 
August. The Retiro, fortified and garrisoned by 
king Joseph, without any comprehensible motive, 
tnade a short and faint resistance, and surrendered, 
with its garrison, artillery, and munitions of war, at 
discretion. A demand of two millions of piastres 
by lord Wellington from « the loyal capital " soon 
cooled its enthusiasm towards its allies and libe- 
rators. 

The army of Marmont was still disorganised, and 
that of king Joseph too weak to make head against 
lord Wellington. Soult saw that nothing short of a 
concentration of the French armies could compel lord 
Wellington to fall back upon Portugal, and accord- 
ingly raised the siege of Cadiz, with the intention of 
abandoning Andalusia, on the 25th of August. This 
event was more important, and created a greater 
sensation, than even the flight of king Joseph from 
the capital. The cortes, so long pent up in the Isle 
of Leon, were now free, and with a wisdom rarely 
exercised in moments of exultation, conferred on 
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lerd WeUitagtoii the command in chief of the SpanisU 
fO'mies. The capture of Ciudad Rodrigo and Ba- 
dajos had raised him from a viscount to an earl ; 
the victory of Salamanca, and occupation of Madrid^ 
made him a marquis. 

General Clausel, finding that lord Wellington no 
longer pursued him, and had bent his course upon 
Madrid, re-occupied Valladolid on the 19th of 
August ; re-organised his army ; was reinforced by 
general Souham, and sent out a strong detachment^ 
which compelled general Anson to recross the 
Douro. L(H*d Wellington, startled by this offensive 
attitude of an army which he thought wholly inca- 
pacitated, left Madrid on the 1st, and arrived at 
Valladolid on the 5th of September. Clausel again 
retreated upon. Burgos. Souham here took the com- 
mand in place of Clausel, who was suffering from 
his wound received at the battle of Salamanca, lefl 
a garrison of 1800 or 2000 men in the castle of 
Burgos, and removed his head quarters to Briviesca* 

Lord Wellington had not the necessary battering 
train for a regular siege ; but Burgos was the only 
dep5t which remained to the French army of Por- 
tugal, and he determined to attempt the fortress by 
breaches,, mines, assaults, and the magic of his name. 
After thirty-five days' siege, during which he sprang 
four mines, made &ve breaches, and as many as- 
saults, and encountered two vigorous sallies, he 
abandoned the enterprise, and commenced a retreat, 
which proved as disastrous as that of sir John Moore, 
and, by his own account, still more disorderly. Lord 
Wellington threw away time, and above 2000 men, 
upon the castle of Burgos, with a vain and fatal per- 
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tiiiacity : he found at last the united armies of king 
Joseph and Soult bearing upon him, the army of 
Msrmont (under Souham) threatening his com- 
piunications, and nothing left to him but a precipi- 
tate escape back to the Douro. 
: This retreat continued from the 20th of October 
to the 24th of November, when lord Wellington 
arrived at his former head-quarters on the frontier 
of Portugal. The loss was dreadful in men, horses, 
equipments, and character. Lord Wellington him-- 
self branded the want of subordination and dis- 
cipline as " greater than he had ever witnessed 
or heard of in any army."-^" Outrages," he said, 
^ of all kinds were committed with impunity ; the 
officers no longer exercised any command ; and 
losses were sustained which ought not to have oc- 
curred." Among the losses sustained, which ought 
not to have occurred, was that of his temper by 
lord Wellington. His general order was resented 
through the army as an ebullition of his own dis- 
appointment, mortified pride, and consciousness of 
a great error. The failure before such a fortress 
as that of Burgos was felt by him as a grievous mor- 
tification. *.* La peninsule attentive," says a French 
writer, << ne- vit pas sans ^tonnement, la fortune du 
cilebre Wellington ^chouer devant une bicoque." 

Sir Edward Paget, the second in command, was 
made prisoner during the retreat, whilst riding with 
only a single orderly through a wood Which inter- 
vened between two of the retreating columns. Upon 
being presented to Soult, he said, ^ Marshal, I am 
decidedly under the influence of your star : in the 
retreat from Corunna, when you pursued the British 
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army, I lost an arm, and to-day I am your prisoner' 
What is reserved for me the third time I know not.", 
Soult received him politely, and sent a flag of truce 
to the British outposts for his baggage. 

King Joseph returned once more to Madrid ; Soult» 
who took the chief command of the combined French 
armies, established his head-quarters at Toledo, 
with his right resting on Salamanca ; and lord Wel-^ 
lington took up his winter quarters in a strongly 
protected line upon the frontier. The campaign 
was now ended. 

Whilst the lieutenants of Napoleon were thus 
engaged with the British in the Peninsula, he pur- 
sued in person his ill-starred career of valour, vic- 
tory, and military genius, from Wilna to Moscow ; 
and at the close of the Spanish campaign was already 
surrounded with the horrors of his Russian retreat* 
The leading incidents only need be referred to here* 
Afler eighteen months of mutual suspicion, disn 
cussion, deception, and warlike preparation, war 
broke out between Napoleon, and Alexander in June, 
1812. On the 23d of that month the French em- 
peror crossed the Niemen with 355,000 infantry^ 
60,000 cavalry, and 1200 pieces of artillery. He 
began operjitions with separating, by one of his 
characteristic manoeuvres, the Russian corps of 
Bagration and Barclay de Tolly; established his 
head-quarters at Wilna ; and proclaimed, too late, 
that the Poles should be a nation and independent. 
The Russians, who had abandoned Wilna on his 
advance, retreated upon the Dwina, were pursued, 
and on the approach of the French abandoned the 
imperial head-quarters and entrenched camp o€ 
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Drissa on the 18th of July. Marshal Davoust de<» 
feated the Russian army of prince Bagration at 
Mohilow on the 23d. Prince Schwartzenberg, who 
commanded the Austrian and Saxon auxiliaries^ 
defeated the Russian corps of General Tormasow, 
at Gorodexna, on the 12th of August. The main 
French army, under Napoleon, after a few days' 
repose at Witepsk, advanced upon Smolensk, one of 
the most considerable towns of the Russian empire, 
imd regarded as the bulwark of Moscow. Barclay 
de Tolly received positive orders from the emperor 
Alexander to make a stand here for the defence of 
Smolensk and of the ancient capital of the empire. 
The Russians were strongly posted within the town. 
Napoleon yielding, or pretending to yield, to the 
impatient valour of his troops, and their battle-cry 
of " Vive TEmpereur!" took the place by assault, 
after continued fighting during the afternoon and 
night of the 17th of August. The Russian gene- 
ral retreated with the loss of 11,000 men. Hav- 
ing established a depdt at Smolensk, the French 
emperor continued his pursuit of the Russians in 
their retreat upon Borodino. On the 18th of Au- 
gust, general St. Cyr defeated General Witgeiistein 
at Poltosk, and was created a marshal of France. 

The Russian general Kutusow now superseded Bar- 
clay de Tolly as commander in chief, and awaited the 
French at Borodino on theMoskowa. Napoleon called 
his chief officers round him at three in the morning 
of the 7th of September, and issued his orders. 
The first gun was fired at six; and after the heaviest 
cannonade remembered by the oldest sc^diers, 
through the whole day, the Russians were com- 
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plelely routed with the loss of S0,000 men^ and 60^ 
pieces of artillery. Kutusow had the audacity to 
proclaim that he had gained a complete victory^ 
and was created a field marshal. Te Deum wtEa 
sung at St. Petersburgh, and lo triumphe at London. 
In Engls^d however the truth soon become known. 
" Intrepid heroes ! Murat, Ney, Poniatowski," 
said Napoleon at St. Helena, <' to you is due the 
glory of that day. What grand, what noble ac- 
tions for history to record; how those intrepid 
cuirassiers forced the redoubts, and sabred the 
cannoneers at their guns; how Montbrun, Cau- 
laincourt, with heroic devotion, found a glorious- 
death ; how our cannoneers, with fewer guns, and 
uncovered in the plain, returned the fire of covered 
batteries ; how our brave foot, instead of requiring 
encouragement from their general, at the critics! 
moment, cried, " Be tranquil, your soldiers h^ve 
sworn to conquer to->lay, and tl^ey will conquer I 
Shall some parcels of this glory reach ages to come? 
or shall lies and calumny prevail?"* 

Napoleon entered Moscow on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, and occupied the Kremlin with the imperial 
guard. The town was deserted,. but afforded excel- 
lent quarters for an army. Many inhabitants had 
lefl their houses, with the furniture and property 
undisturbed, and, notes .addressed to the French 
officers who might occupy them, soliciting their 
protection, until the -proprietors should return after 
the fir^t alarm. 

On the morning of the 14th, before the Frend^ 
yet entered Moscow, general Rostopchin, the Rus^p 

* M^m. de Nap. 
VOL. II. P 
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sian governor had caused the imprisoned male&c* 
tors of the city to be brought before him, — called 
them his brothers, — appealed to their patriotism, — 
and dismissed them with liberty and his instruc- 
tions. 

The French soon' perceived the Foundling Hos- 
pital on fire. The bank and the bazaar next apr 
peared in flames. Still it was supposed the fire had 
been accidentally caught from the bivouacs. The 
French sappers, and some other corps, hastened to 
extinguish it. They soon abandoned every attempt 
as hopeless. Rostopchin had caused the fire-en- 
gines, which abounded in Moscow, to be destroyed 
or removed. Troops of incendiaries were seen 
running wild with sulphurated torches, and apply- 
ing them in every quarter of the town. Pillage 
was added to the horrors of conflagration. Mos- 
cow soon presented the appearance of one vast 
and fiercely burning furnace ; and, in spite of 
every effort, continued burning from the litli to 
the 21st, when the city was a smouldering ruin. 
About a thousand of the incendiaries were caught 
in the fact, tried by a council of war, condemnedt 
and many of them executed. 

The burning of Moscow was announced in £ng» 
land as a sacrifice of patriotism. The inhabitants} 
on the contrary, were kept in ignorance by Ros- 
topchin, with the horrible design of surprising the 
French in the midst o€ the flames. The poor who 
remained in Moscow until the fire began, and the 
rich who had previously retired, now perished in the 
woods from cold and hunger, by thousands. More 
than 20,000 sick and wounded Russian soldiers in the 
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hospitals were burned to death. About 4000 were 
IsaTed by the FVench. This measureless crime was 
called public spirit in general Rostopchin, and mag- 
nanimity in the emperor Alexander; and the English 
people, forgetting for a moment the national cha- 
racter -and their moral feelings, shared the mon- 
strous delusion. 

1 It was too late to continue the campaign, and 
Napoleon organised a civil and military administra- 
tion over the ruined city, of which the chief popu- 
lation was his own army. Many of the inhabitants, 
However, had returned from the direr horrors of 
^unine and the woods. Napoleon made overtures 
for peace to the emperor Alexander, but without 
effect. The weather continued unusually mild. It 
was near the end of October, and there was yet no 
&II of snow. Napoleon was confirmed by this 
treachery of the season in the design of passing 
the winter where he was. 

Kutusow teased rather than harassed the French 
in their cant6nments, but at the ^ame time raised 
new levies, and organised a sort of insurrection 
among the Russian boors. 

The Austrian general, prince Schwartzenberg, made 
a retrograde movement from Mohilow, which favoured 
the Russians, and suggested the suspicion to the 
French that h6 was already acting in concert with 
their enemy. Subsistence began to fail at Moscow. 
The Russians returned to a collision with the corps of 
Murat and Poniatowski. These movements disen- 
chanted Napoleon of the idea to which he seemed 
to cling, that the emperor of Russia must make 
peace. He abandoned Moscow, to fall back upon 

p 2 
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his dep6t at Smolensk, on the 19th of Odtober^ 
leaving marshal Mortier to cover the retreat of the 
army and blow up the fortifications of the Kremlin* 

The Russian general, Winzingerode, eager to be 
the first to enter Moscow, forced the French out- 
posts with a doud of Cossacks ; made for the Krem- 
lin; found it occupied by a corps of the young 
guard; was deserted by the Cossacks, (who, not- 
withstanding all that has been said of them, hav^ 
nearly as little courage as discipline,) displayed a 
white handkerchief as a flag of truce ; and was 
made a prisoner by a French lieutenant of yoltigeurs, 
who significantly asked him whether it was usual for 
the bearer of a flag of truce to charge the outposts. 
Marshal Mortier having blown up the works o£ the 
Kremlin evacuated Moscow on the 23d. 

Kutusdw attacked the French under the viceroy 
of Italy, on the morning of the 24th, at Maloiaros- 
laswetz. This post was taken and rettdcen severd 
times. An Italian corps under general Pino distin- 
guished itself. Kutusow retreated with (|ie loss of 
near 10,000 men, killed and wounded. $IapoleoD 
pronounced it one of the most brilliant exploits of 
the campaign, and said to his adopted son in the 
presence of the army, — « To you, my son, belongs 
the glory of this day." 

Famine began already to threaten the French. 
They were prevented by the Russians from lateral 
movements into parts of the country not yet de- 
vastated^ and the direct line of retreat presented 
a scene of utter desolation. The rigours of a 
northern winter were superadded to hunger and th^ 
Cossacks. In three nights 30,000 horses perished 
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erf* coldy and Napoleon was yet three days' march 
ftom his magazines at Smolensk. Unimaginable 
misery produced disorder and despair, — excepting 
only where Napoleon appeared. Such was the power 
ff€ one unit of human life over so many thousands 
in a situation the most dreadful. Napoleon reached 
Smolensk, was compelled, by the enemy's move*- 
tnents, famine, and the cold, to abandon it on the 
13th, and moved upon the Beresina. Ney,. who 
commanded the rear-guard, and was left at Smo- 
lensk, extricated himself from an overwhelming force 
by one of the most intrepid and skilful achieve- 
ments in the annals of war. 

On the 28th of November the Russians attacked 
the French at the passage of the Beresina, and ob- 
tained their first victory. The passage of the Beresina 
was the most horribly disastrous incident of the 
campaign. Tchitchi^ow was on the right bank» 
Wittgenstein in communication with him, and 
Kutusow within three days'< march in pursuit. Na- 
)x>]eon hesitated for a moment, but only for a 
tnoment, as to the point which he should select for 
his passage; decided for Weselowo; and, to deceive 
the enemy as to his intentions, made a grand move- 
ment upon Borisow as if for a general engagement. 
This artifice succeeded in driving off the chief force 
of the Russians. At day-break on the 26th of 
November, some Poli^ cavalry and French volti- 
geurs swam across and drove back the Russian 
outposts. Two bridges were built under the imme- 
tliate direction of Napoleon. For several hours the 
(Nepers and engineers worked in the water amid 
firi^meats of ice. The passage oi the troops began 
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at four in the afternoon, and continued through the 
whole night. The morning of the 27th hroke upoo 
a varied and most dreadful spectacle of human 
suffering. One of the bridges broke down irreparal^l^r; 
horses, carriages, and artillery pushed in con- 
fusion upon the remaining bridge, already choked 
with the passing infantry. The enemies* guns 
began to play upon the bridge and the approaches 
to it. Discipline, humanity, all gave way in the 
desperate struggle for self-preservation. Not <»ily 
men, but women and children — the wives and 
children of French artisans who had fled from 
Moscow with the army, — were crushed to death, 
horribly mutilated, or plunged into the Beresina. 
Nothing was heard but the vociferations of rage» 
the wailings of despair, and the shrill cries of 
physical agony. " The voice of the emperor him*- 
self," says an eyewitness, << would not have been 
heard at that moment.** The Russians were pressing 
on. Before the extreme rear and isolated stragglers 
had yet passed, the bridge was set on fire, to 
prevent pursuit; and, charged still with human 
creatures, it descended, with a horrid crash and stiH 
more horrid cry, to the bottom of the Beresinft; 
The French lost 7000 killed or wounded; 15,000 
prisoners; artillery and baggage in a still greater 
proportion, and what was more fatal, their courage 
and organisation as an army. 

The French cavalry, or rather the wreck of 
it, was without horses. Those officers who had 
horses left were formed into an escort for the 
emperor, and called the sacred squadron. Generate 
acted as captains, colonels as subalterns, and the 
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mStrioT officers as privates. It was commanded by 
Grouchy, wider the orders of Murat. 

On die 5th of December the head-quarters of 
Ni|>oleon were at the village of Smorgoni, within 
Wo days march of Wilna. Here the opinion of his 
lieutenants and his own decided him to return im- 
mediately to France, whence he could best relieve 
the army and overawe Europe. He set out in a 
sledge, without an escort, leaving the command in 
cftief to Murat. 

The departure of the emperor extinguished what 
remained of hope or courage. The defection of the 
Prussian general, Yorck, who capitulated separately 
with the Russians, added to the difficulties of re- 
treat. Murat entered Wilna on the 9th, and eva- 
cuated St on the 10th, leaving behind him above 
IB9QOO sick and wounded, including many officers. 
He was unequal to his difficult situation. His 
^iMuidonment of Wihia, whidi Napoleon frequently 
lamented *, completed the ruin of the army. 

The 29th bulletin, of what was still called in 
tragic mockery « the grand army, " describes the 
retreat during the month of November in an unre- 
served desponding tone, which produced in France 

* If Napoleon had remained, or left the command with 
prince Eugene, Wibia had never been abandoned. There 
was a corps of reserve at Warsaw, another at Koningsberg ; 
but the presence of some Cossacks caused Wilna to be eva- 
cuated in disorder and in the night. Napoleon could not, in 
every great crisis, be at Paris and vnth the army. Nothing 
was less expected by him, than the in£stuated conduct at 
Wilna. The disasters of the army commenced from that day. 
— J£^ de Nap* 
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emotions of surprise and despak. *^ Those men,'* 
it says, <' whom nature does not endow with strenglli 
sufficient to be above all the chances of fate and 
fortune were seen to give way, they lost their 
gaiety and good humour : those whom she creates 
superior to every thing preserved their gaiety and 
usual demeanour, and saw fresh glory in the difficul- 
ties to be surmounted." As a composition this 
bulletin may rank with Xenophon*s ^* retreat of the 
ten thousand,'' in the deep interest of distress and 
even in simplicity of style. It would seem as if the 
habitual style of Napoleon had left him with his 
fortune. He reached Paris on the night of the 
18th of December, tosuredly to the great joy of 
France. 

Napoleon's invasion of Russia is, perhaps, the most 
historic calamity in the annals of modern war. 
It has been variously canvassed and condemned as 
a signal error in political and military science. 
He has a right to be heard in his own person, — and, 
addressing the world and posterity, at St. Helena, 
beyond the reach of hope or fear, he has a right 
to be believed. " The world," says he, " will 
never know the history of the Russian cam- 
paign, because the Russians do not write, or write 
without any respect for truth, and the French 
have taken it into their heads to (discredit their 
own glory. The war of Russia became a ne- 
cessary consequence of the continental system, 
from the day Alexander violated the conventions of 
Tilsit and Erfurth : but Napoleon was determined 
by a still higher consideration. The French empire, 
which he had created by so many victories, would 
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infidliUy be dismembered at his death, and the 
Bceptre of Europe would pass into the hands of a 
czar, unless he threw back the Russians beyond the 
"Borysthenes, and restored the throne of Poland, the 
natural barrier of his empire. In 1812, Austria, 
'Prussia, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, marched 
imder the French eagles. Should not Napoleon 
regard the moment arrived for consolidating the 
immense edifice which he had raised, but upon 
which Russia must press with the whole weight of 
h^r power so long as she could carry at pleasure 
her numerous armies on the Oder ? Alexander was 
young as his empire ; and would, it was to be pre- 
sumed, survive Napoleon. Behold the whole secret 
of that war." " It is not true," he continues, " that 
the Russians retreated voluntarily to draw the French 
army into the interior of their country. They aban- 
doned Wilna because they could not concentrate 
dieir armies there. They ^wished to rally in their 
intrenched camp at Drissa on the Dwina, but the 
march of the prince of Eckmuhl had separated the 
armies of Barclay de Tolly and Bagration ; and that 
fine manoeuvre of Napoleon, which is the pendant 
of that of Landshut, in 1809, turned their left in 
their march on Witepsk, and gained Smolensk by 
24< hours' advance." " The Russians," he adds, ^< had 
no plan of a campaign at all.'' In answer to the 
reproach of having neglected the means of rallying 
and re-organising his army by reserves and maga- 
zines, in case of a reverse, he says, " The army had 
four lines of fortified places, — on the Rhine, the 
Elbe, the Vistula, and the Niemen. Smolensk was 
made the pivot of the march on Moscow, and con- 
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tained hospitals, ammunition^ and supplies : 240,000 
men were left between the Vistula and the Borys- 
thenes ; 160,000 only passed Smolensk ; and 100,000 
only entered Moscow.*' 

Hence it would appear that the bases upon which 
he operated were as well calculated, and secured 
with as much foresight, as his movements in ad- 
vaace were executed with boldness and rapidity. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

1812, 1813. 

NEW PARLIAMENT. — COMPLAINTS OP THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. — CATHOLIC QUESTION. — RENEWAL OF THE 
EAST INDIA company's CHARTER. — WAR IN GER- 
MANY — AND IN THE PENINSULA. 

Parliament was dissolved to get rid of its plei%e 
to the catholics. Ministers pressed religious in- 
tolerance and the passions of the clergy into their 
service during the elections, and had with them also 
the war party of country gentlemen, capitalists, and 
government contractors. The new parliament was 
opened on the SOth of November, by the regent 
in person. It was the first time of his performing 
this duty, which, for the preceding eight years, had 
been executed by commission. The house of lords 
never was, and in fact never could haVe been, more 
crowded. The regent's gorgeous robes and forest 
of plumes did not conceal his corpulency and the 
coarseness of his countenance, — and he read the 
speech with little of the dignity or grace of delivery 
for which he was filmed, in a bass voice, which had 
the unbending harshness of age. Those to whom 
it was his first representation, — if that alien but 
expressive term be allowable, —- and whose fimoy 
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associated with the prince of Wales the accomplish- 
ments of manner and enunciation, were disappointed* 

The speech embraced a variety of topics, of 
which the most prominent was the war in the Penin- 
sula, in the north of Europe, and with the United 
States of America. The address, as usual, but echoed 
the speech. Lord Wellesley having panegyrised 
his ^brother, in violation of that essential grace of 
eulogy, good taste, complained that lord Welling- 
ton had not been adequately supported by ministers^ 
Lord Liverpool returned the complete answer that 
every' requisition made by lord Wellington had 
been complied with. The obvious aim of lord 
Wellesley was to shift upon ministers the blame of 
the evacuation of Madrid and retreat of Burgos, — 
and he failed. Lord Grehville, with more reasonr, 
condemned the war with America, which it waa 
then difficult to terminate, but which might have 
been avoided by a timely revocation of the orders 
in council. 

The American war was scarcely heard or thought 
of at the time, amid the din of battle and the shock of 
armies and empires in Europe* It will suffice to say, 
that the Americans, entertaining designs upon Ca^ 
nada, and giving loose to their naval enterprise and 
cupidity, with the prospect of making prizes, entered 
eagerly into a war with England ; that in Canada 
diey were ignominiously beaten, and that they had 
ft decided advantage at sea, in some brilliant en- 
gagements between single ships. 

The address in the house of lords was carried 
without amendment or division. Mr. Whitbread 
proposed a pacific amendment in the house of 
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coinmonsy upon which he did not divide the 
bouse. 

One of the eiurliest t<^ics discussed was the bullion 
question. Before the appointment of the bullion 
committee) gold had risen from 3/. 17 s. l(kf. to 
4iL IO9. the ounce, and since the appointment of 
the committee, to 5/. 5s.; — in other words, the 
bank paper was depreciated 35 per cent, — or again» 
all classes were mulcted to this amount in their 
property, the bank alone excepted. Yet did the 
house of commons re-assert Mr. Vansittart*s resolu- 
tion of the preceding year, that guineas and bank 
notes were considered equivalent in public estima* 
tion I Were this resolution founded in any selfish 
motive of individual or party speculation, the con* 
duct of ministers and their supporters would have 
been profligate. But they had brought themselves 
to think that the safety of the kingdom depended 
upon continuing the war ; — without this resolution^ 
embodied in a law, the war could not be carried 
on, — *• and they belied their knowledge by a pious 
Iraud, for the good of their country. 

Private subscriptions to a large amount had been 
contributed for the relief of the '^ Russian sufferers.'' 
On the 17th of December a message was brought 
down from the prince regent, recommending a 
grant for their relief. It is a curious fact, that 
whilst lord Liverpool, lord Castlereagh, and Mr. 
Wilberforce were eulogising the heroic patriotism 
which had set fire to Moscow, the credit of that 
deed was given to << the impious French,'' and the 
vengeance of God invoked upon them in the gazette 
of St. Petersburgh. 
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Parliament adjourned over the Christmas holidaiy^ 
to the 2d of February. On the 8th lord Castlereagh 
presented to the house of commons various papers, 
with a declaration of the prince regent relative to the 
American war, and on the 18th moved a resolution 
pledging the house to support the prince regent m 
every measure necessary for prosecuting it with vi- 
gour, and bringing it to a safe and honourable ter- 
mination. The maiin points in dispute between the 
two belligerents proved to be the right of search, 
and the impressment of British seamen, real or al- 
leged, on board American ships. The resolution 
was observed upon rather than opposed. 

The princess Charlotte of Wales was now ap- 
proaching her eighteenth year — the fuU age of 
sovereignty. The king's illness had on two occasions 
caused a suspension of the executive power, and 
created anomaly, inconvenience, and danger to the 
state. Sir Francis Burdett brought this important 
subject before the house. He moved generally for 
leave to bring in a bill to provide for any interruption 
of the exercise of the royal authority ; but stated in 
his speech that his object was to provide, that in 
case of the death or disability of the prince regent 
the powers now exercised by him should devolve 
without restriction upon the heir to the throne, the 
princess Charlotte of Wales. The motion was op^ 
posed by ministers on the ground of the remoteness 
of the contingency, and the propriety of leaving the 
discretion of parliament unfettered. The real mo- 
tive was not avowed. The prince regent had a 
nervous dislike of any discussion or arrangement in 
the contemplation of his death ; and << the discretion 
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(tf parliament'' left an open field for the intrigues and 
cabals of party and the court. The motion was 
supported by the whig opposition, but rejected by 
a sweeping majority of 238 to 73. 

The approach of the princess Charlotte to the age 
at which she should be introduced formally at court 
and to the world, led to other discussions which ex- 
cited a much livelier and more general sensation. 
The princess of Wales was restricted in her oppor- 
tunities of seeing her daughter. Under pretence 
of ill health and her education, the young princess 
was removed from Warwick House to Windsor. 
Here she could not be seen by her mother without 
the queen's permission, which was twice refused. 
The queen, with the decorous hypocrisy of a 
courts referred the princess to the authority of the 
prince regent, and his express orders that his 
daughter should not be interrupted in her studies. 
The princess addressed a letter to the regent, and 
the old game of disputes and partisanship, ignoble 
details, and base passions, was renewed. 

The restrictions imposed on the intercourse be- 
tween the mother and daughter by the prince regent 
arose from political motives, which his ministers 
shared, as well as from his hatred of his wife. De- 
serted by Mr. Perceval and lor^ Eldon, she had 
thrown herself into the arms of some members of 
the opposition, in whose &vour it was natural to 
suppose she would influence the mind of her 
daughter. 

With the advice and assistance of her new coun- 
sellors, the princess addressed to her husband, on the 
14th of January, a letter, in which maternal tender- 
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ness and the sentiments of an exemplary wife Bt^ 
put forward wit)i the studied artifices of advocacj; 
and declamation. It was returned with the seal 
unbroken. The prince had no temptation even of 
curiosity to see the contents. It had been trans- 
mitted with an open copy through the hands ci 
lords Liverpool and Eldon. Afler the royal mis-: 
sive had been three times passed backwards aad 
forwards between the princess and the regent» 
through the medium of lady Anne Hamilton and lord 
Liverpool, the latter, pressed by the princess^ ac^ 
quainted her that the copy of her letter had been 
read to the prince regent, and that he had not beea 
pleased to express his pleasure thereon. 

Whilst this correspondence, if it can be so called* 
was pending, arrangements were made for presentn 
ing the young princess at.court on the queen's birth-* 
day. The princess of Wales and her daughter were 
dressed for the drawing-room, on the supposition 
that the latter should be presented by her mother* 
An intimation was given that the presentation was 
to be made by the duchess of York. The young 
princess declared that she would be presented by her 
mother, or not at all. Her wish was not complied 
with, and the presentation did not take place. 

About the middle of February, the princess of. 
Wales conveyed, through lord Liverpool, her wish 
to see the princess Charlotte, and was informed that 
the young princess should visit her on a particular 
day at Kensington palace. When the day came, the 
visit did not take place : die mother remonstrated ; 
and lord Liverpool informed her in reply, that the 
princess Charlotte was forbidden to visit her mother 
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in consequence of the recent publication of the 
princess's letter to the regent in the newspapers. 
The princess had complained in the letter of being 
treated " asif she were still more culpable than the 
perjuries of her suborned traducers represented her.** 
The ambiguous use of the words <' suborned tra- 
ducers,** which seemed to convey aft insinuation 
against the prince, gave great offence at Carlton 
House ; and the question of the degree of intercourse 
which should exist between the mother and daughter 
was submitted to the privy council. An assemblage 
of right reverend and right honourable lords and 
gentlemen reported its opinion, that the intercourse 
between the princess of Wales and the princess 
-Charlotte should be subject to regulation and 
restraint. Upon this the princess addressed to the 
speaker a letter, which she desired should be read to 
the house. She threw herself upon the wisdom of 
parliament, and desired to be treated as innocent, or 
proved guilty. The reading of the letter was fol- 
lowed by a dead silence. 

Mr. Whitbready from a sense of justice, or the 
.vanity of being adviser to a princess, — in either 
case with perfect disinterestedness of motive,— 
espoused her cause, and soon became one of her 
intimate counsellors. He was the first who rose 
after the letter was read. The subject, he said, 
was one which could not end there, and he desired 
to know the intentions of lord Castlereagh. That 
minister suggested delay until a motion, of which 
notice had been given, should come before the 
hoiuse. The notice of a motion respecting the 
princess of Wales bad been given by Mr. Cochrane 

VOL. II. Q 
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JohnBtone, a Bpeculating jobb^ in politios tedl 
stocks, who afterwsMrds became more notmous. li 
,«tood for the 4th of May. Hie scandalous vaysteries 
of « The delicate lavestigation," md " The Book^'' 
were as yet kiiowa only to the initiated few* Pub- 
lic curiosity was wrought to the highest pitdi. The 
bar, the gallery, and the avenues of the house of 
commons were crowded in expectation of disclosures. 
Th^ speaker (Abbot), with his precise solemnity of 
voice and manner, pronounced the name of " Mr« 
Cochraae Johnstone." The throb of expectant cu* 
fftbsity began — and was disappointed* Mr. Lygon 
jTOse and moved the standing order for the ex- 
clusion of strangers; upon- which the crpwd in the 
gallery, the noblemen behind the bar, and the noble 
ladies who listened through the ventilator above, 
very unwillmgly retired. Mr. Cochrane Johnlgtone, 
thus deprived of an audience, and of the echo of the 
newspaper^, said he should not proceed, and th^ 
matter ended for that day. 

Next day, Mr. Cochrane Johnstone again rose in 
his place, and had no sooner declared his object than 
Mr. Lygon again moved the exclusion of strangers. 
He however, proceeded, and concluded a long spe^b 
with moving an address to the prince regent for co- 
pies of the report of the commissioners of enquiry 
into the conduct of the princess of Wales made in 
1806, with copies of all other papers "annexed or re- 
lating thereto." It was obvious, from Mr. Cochr£Hie 
Johnstone's specification of documents, some of which 
he read to the house, that he had the mysterious 
volume in his hands. He also complained that a 
prosecution for perjury had not been instituted 
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egliinfit lady Douglas; who, with her huaband, stU| 
i»er8iBted in their aociisatioiu Lord Caatlcfrea^h ror 
pHed at great length* His speech, more than usually 
rambling, and &11 of repetition, amounted to this, — 
that there was bo doubt respecting the successioi^ 
and therefore no case for the house ; and that if ladj 
Dou^as had not been prosecuted, it arose from le«- 
gal difficulties in the way of a conviction. He vin- 
dicated his own consistency by the adventuroufi 
assertion diat the minute of 1807 only proceeded 
\ipon the report of the whig lords in 1806 ; said that 
the minute merely declared the absence of all kgtd 
evidence of guilt; and added, that at the moment 
when .he was then speaking, he meant to express 
no opinicm of the guilt or innocence of the princes^ 
ef Wales. Sir Samuel RomOlv, who was solicitor?- 
general in 1806, and took down the evid^ce given 
before the commission in that year, vindicated the 
legality and u^Mrightness of the tribunal, — which in 
truth hardly needed vindication* Mr. Whitbread 
objected to so much of the resolutions as called 
for disclosures which, he said, would only gratify 
the taste for scandal ; — * exposed the inconsistency 
of lords Castlereagh and Eldon, who, as cabinet 
ministers in 1807, had recorded their opinion of 
the innocence of the princess's conduct and pro- 
priety of her demeanour by a minute of council ; and 
yet, upon the very same evidence, as privy council- 
lors in 1813, declared her unfit to have unrestricted 
intercourse with her daughter ; — cited the parallel 
case of Anne Boleyn, and her prayer, " let me re- 
ceive an open trial, for my truth shall fear no open 
idiame ; ''—and concluded a speech of great energy and 

Q 2 
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feeling with moving an amendment, confined to ths 
production of the report to which the princess had 
alluded in her letter. Lord Castlereagh, who could 
he energetic, and almost eloquent, when he was per- 
sonally stung, replied to the speech of Mr.Whitbread 
warmly, and with effect. He characterised the let- 
ter, to which the princess had, he said, merely put 
her name, as calculated to involve the young princess 
in domestic feuds, and sow division and jealousy be- 
tween the father lEmd child, — as an appeal to the coun- 
try against th^ prince, whom it charged indirectly 
with subornation, — and as an appeal to the daughter 
against the parent. He then exposed, with just 
contempt, a canting paragraph, in. the letter about 
the coi^rmation of the princess, which had in point 
of fact been delayed only in compliance with the 
expressed desire of the king. Mr. Stuart Wortley 
disapproved of both the original motion and amend- 
ment, but concluded his speech with severe strictures 
on the conduct of the prince of Wales, — declaring 
that *^ we had a royal family which took no warning 
from what was said or thought about them, and 
seemed to be the only persons in the country who 
were wholly regardless of their own welfare and 
respectability." 

It was insinuated by lord Castlereagh in the course 
of his speech, that the opposition were the secret 
movers of those proceedings of the princess. Mr. 
Ponsonby repelled the insinuation indignantly; de- 
clared that he should despise those who made the 
family quarrels of the prince and princess a stepping- 
stone to office ; that he had never done so ; but that 
he could not say as much for the living and the 
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«tead. This allusion to the intrigues of Mr. Perceval 
and his colleagues passed without reply : his amend- 
ment was withdrawn by Mr. Whitbread; and the 
original motion was negatived without a division. 

Soon afler this discussion, the whole evidence 
against the princess of Wales, in all its scandalous 
and disgusting details, was disgorged upon the 
public, through the medium of two morning news- 
papers, known to be especially patronised at Carlton 
House. On the 15th of March, Mr. Whitbread, 
'after expressing himself indignantly respecting the 
shameful publications which had recently taken 
place, in newspapers known to be under the con- 
trol of ministers, and patronised in the highest 
quarter, asked two questions, — Whether instruc- 
tions had been given to prosecute lady Douglas 
fyr perjury? and whether lady Douglas had not 
been examined in the presence of her husband, 
between the 13th of February and 5th of March? 
Lord Castlereagh declined answering until some 

. specific proceeding was stated to the house. In the 
course of the conversation which followed, lord Milton 
expressed himself warmly, and remarkably, respect- 
mg the disclosure of the evidence. He would, 
he said, << advise persons in high situations to be 

: aware how they trifled with the feelings of the 

. public. Let them reflect seriously upon what they 
were doing. Let them take care not to be sus- 
pected; since it was known through what publications 
it was that such matters of information were ushered 
to the world. It must be supposed that these 

. things were not brought under tiie public eye, 
through such channels, contrary to the wishes and 

Q 3 
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tdll of persons in high places/' << I diaige^*" said h^ 
<< upon the publicdiers^ t&€ advisers of the pnMication^ 
and the oonsenters thereto^ the offence of instiUing 
mto the public mthd pmsona of the rankest descrip* 
tion. Can they be called documents fit for the public 
at large to peruse ? Are they fit to be laid before 
our wives and daughters ? I speak on this subject 
with warm feelings, — I speak upcm it as an Englisfan 
man I" 

On the 17th of March, Mr. Whitbreadsaid beheld 
in his hand a petition from sur Ji^n and lady Douglas^ 
offering to re-swear their depositions in such form as 
to render them amenable, if they swore wisely, to a 
fM'osecution to conviction for perjury^ It was fbrther 
stated by Mr. Whitbread, that sir John Douglas in- 
formed him that lady Douglas had been examined aa 
a credible witness by the treasury solicitor and a 
magistrate^ at the very time when she Was stigma- 
tised as a perjured witness (but screened technically 
from ctmviction) by lord CasUeredgh, in the house 
of commons ;^*-that sir John Douglas called on lord 
Castlereagh to complain of the imputation on hia 
wife at the moment when she was so exaAiined ;— > 
that lord Castlereagh replied he knew northing of 
such examination, — and that sir John Douglas 
rejoLtied, '< then if your lordship does not, the lord 
chancellor does." Sijr John Douglas, Mr. Whit- 
bread further stated, declared that he would have 
redress, thai he hne» marey and his to\fe hnew more, 
ihan they had disdated, and the jpubUc should hmi0 
aU since ^hey vsers so tvronyed. He then contrasted 
the professed ignorance of lord Castlereagh with 
the reference of sir John Douglas to the chancellor ; 
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asked whether the prince I'egent was directed by 
Mcret advisers ; said that spies and emissaries were 
«t31 employed to rake up matter of accusatioa 
against die princess ; complained that the evidence 
itf Mrs. Lisle in 1806 had been garbled by the 
ottiission of the questions and by giving only the 
answers; produced a cojpy of the questions and 
and answers placed in his hands by Mrs. Lisle 
herself; and concluded with moving " an address to 
the prince regent, expressing the indignation with 
which the house beheld publications so insulting t6 
the royal family, and so offensive to public decency 
and morals, and requestmg his royal highness tO 
direct the prosecution of all persons concerned in 
committing, or pocuring to be committed, so high 
an offence." 

Some altercation and explanation- took place he* 
tween Mr. Whitbread and lord Castlereagh, respecfc" 
ing an assertion of lord Castleref^h, that Mr. Whit* 
bread had made an illiberal and un&ir personal 
attack on the prince. 

Mr. Tiemey, declared in the course of his obser- 
vations that the roydi family of England was falling 
into contempt, and moved as an amendment, that 
the printers and publishers of the two offending 
papers should be asked, at the bar of the house, by 
Whose authority they had published, and from whom 
ihey had received, the depositions. 

Mr. Canning expressed himself in such a manner 
as to set his moral feeling as much .above the purf- 
tanism of Mr. Perceval, as it set his candour, in re» 
ference to the princess and the minute of councH in 
ISfflf above the casuistry of brd Castlereagh. He 

Q 4 
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hady he said, << always disapproved of the printing 
of the book. When he first received a copy from 
Mr. Perceval, he sent him the following note : — 
< I have received your book : I am sorry it has 
appeared : it will certainly come out some time or 
other ; and that you may know that it is not from 
my. copy, I return you the one you have sent me.' 
He thought it a vain endeavour for any ministers to 
think of removing dislikes, or doing away with personal 
prejudices ; but he thought that some such arrange- 
ments might have been made as would have pre- 
served the public feelings and public decency from 
being shocked; and he conceived that ministers 
must have been highly culpable if, after the restric- 
tions were taken off, they had made no such effort." 
Mr. Canning concluded by expressing his hope ** that 
a speedy and satisfactory termination would be put 
to the discussions on this subject ; discussions which 
threw the public into a state of agitation,— > which 
were tainting the minds and morals of the present 
generation, and conveying a legacy of impurity to 
posterity." 

Mr. Whitbread withdrew his motion, and the 
amendment was negatived. 

The complaint of Mr. Whitbread respecting the 
evidence of Mrs. Lisle in 1806 created a great 
sensation. It so happened that on the day of her 
examination, sir Samuel Romilly was absent, and 
lord EUenborough held the pen in his place. On 
the 22d of March^ lord EUenborough repelled the 
imputation of unfairness with great violence, and 
declared it '< false as hell." Tliis expression was 
much canvassed as unbecoming the chief justice of 
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England. But it loses much of its coarseness on 
the probable supposition that lord EUenborough 
used it as Shakspeare's. The conduct of Mr. Whit- 
bread was indiscreet, and the violence of lord 
EUenborough pardonable. Few persons could have 
been so little conversant with published examin- 
ations, as not to know that the answers were always 
taken down in the language of the questions put, 
and not as the language or suggestions of the wit- 
nesSk Lord EUenborough, who but foUowed the 
invariable usage of the judges in the courts, read 
over her evidence to Mrs. Lisle, and made any 
alterations suggested by her. • The other commis- 
sioners of 1806, lords Erskine, GrenvUle, and Spen- 
cer, joined lord EUenborough in vindicating his 
conduct and their own, and in asserting most truly, 
the fairness of the proceedings. 

It came out, among the disclosures of tlie '^ delicate 
investigation," that lord Moira had privately ex- 
amined some persons as witnesses respecting the 
conduct of the princess. The imputation of sub- 
orning, conveyed in the letter of the princess to 
the regent, was pointed in the newspapers from the 
prince to his lordship. Lord Moira said he rose, 
whUst vindications engaged the attention of the 
house, to vindicate himself from a calumny. He 
declared on the faith and honour of a gentleman, 
that he had never spontaneously sought, nor been 
instigated to seek, evidence against the princess; 
but, as a counseUor of the prince of Wales, he con- 
sidered himself bound by his oath, when evidence 
was offered on a matter of the deepest concern to 
die honour of the individual and to the state, to enter 
into an examination of it. 
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HiB explaaatum scarcefy satisfied the pul>li43« A 
letter) addressed by him to a member oS tbe grttld 
lodge of masons^ and {rablished in the newspapert^ 
^ipeared to inculpate the pHnOess. Lord Mot#tt 
was at the time on the eve of sailing for India* The 
friends of the princess were loud in their comt^dnts^ 
and Mr. Whitbread moved^ on the aidt of Marchy 
that permission should be asked df the house of 
peers, to examine lord Moira relative to two points 
in his letter* The proceeding was rejected as vet* 
formal \ but led to a correspondence between lord 
Moira and Mr. Whitbread, in which the former ex^ 
plained the doubtful expressions in his letter, so as 
to negative any imputation on the princess of Wales* 
Unbounded liberality in the use of his for-« 
tune, gallantry as a soldier, high breeding as a 
* gentleman, a certain personal ^eka as the friend of 
his country and his prince, — as a courtier and a pa- 
triot, — one of the rarest combinations in theworld,-** 
had obtained lord Moira so high a reputation iS)r 
public and private honour, that he was designated 
by the conventional epithet << chivalrous *' in thit 
newspapers of the day. But the curse of Carlfiofi 
House was on him* He wasted his fcHtune in 
his master's service to the humiliating extrennitieS 
of distress. The friend of Ireland and of catholic 
emancipation, he sacrificed his country and hii 
principles to the gratification oS a prince \ and lent 
himself to the triumph of a hostile party. As 
a private gentleman he stained himself by per* 
forming an equivocal office in a revolting investi- 
gation ; and he, too, like Sheridan, had his rewards 
Afler a splendid exile of several years in India^ he 
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was left to die a petty colonial goremor <ni a rock in 
the Mediterranean* 

These unhappy domestic quarrels did dot again 
engage tiie attention of parliament during the se»- 
sion. There was obviously a design to degrade the 
princess a£ Wales to a condition below the rank of 
consort of the sovereign, if not wholly to deprive 
her of it. But the manly feelings of the people 
rallied round her, as an unprotected^ persecuted 
woman and a stnmger* Addresses and r^solutiona 
expressed in strong language of censure and indig-» 
nation were agreed to in London, Westminster, and 
Middlesex —^ and the restrictions upon her inters 
course with her daughter were relaxed. . 

Two questions, of little novelty but great perma- 
nent importance, were discussed under somewhat 
new circumstances, in the course of the session. 
Mr. Grattan moved, on the 25th of February, a 
committee of the whole house on the catholic claims* 
Opinion on this subject was never before so curiously 
balanced ; both parties counted, with equal conii^ 
dence, upon triumphant majorities. The friends of 
the measure felt strong in the moral effect of the 
pledge of the last parliament, the division and 
liberty of opinion in the cabinet, and the policy 
and justice of the cause* Its opponents were equally 
confident in the more compact force of party 
throughout the country on their side ; the hollow* 
ness of those who supported, and the rancorous 
sincerity of those who opposed, emancipation in the 
cabinet ; and the personal feelkigs of the regent, 
which were well known. Mh Grattan, now advanced 
in years, and going for the 20th time over ground 
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which had been for a quarter of a century the high*' 
way of parliamentary debate, spoke at great lei^th^ 
with untired energy, unexhausted resources, the 
fresh feelings and sanguine generosity of youth, the 
experienced wisdom and authority of age. The de« 
bate was continued tlirough four fatiguing adjourn- 
ments, with litdeof novelty or relief, excepting only 
from a speech in which the powers of a superior rea* 
son, expert dialectics, and the fire of legitimate elo* 
quence were displayed by lord Plunket; the present 
chancellor of Ireland, then a member of the house 
of commons. The motion was carried, at five in the 
morning of the 5th day, by a majority of 264 to 224. 
The house went into a committee on the 9th of 
March. Mr. Grattan moved two preliminary and 
. general resolutions. The speaker, who after leaving 
the chair took his seat on the treasury bench, was 
the first who opposed them. He declared himself 
not adverse to concession, and gave the standard of 
his liberality by stating, as an instance, his willing- 
ness to allow catholic soldiers the free exercise' 
of their religious worship in England, as in Ireland 
Mr. Ponsonby replied to him. Afler several other 
speeches the resolutions were carried by 186 to 119. 
On the 30th of April Mr. Grattan appeared at the 
bar ; there was an unusually full attendance, and all 
eyes were turned towards him, when the speaker 
asked with more than his U9ual pomp, « Mr. Grattan, 
what have you got there?" "A bill, sir," replied 
the veteran patriot, with his indescribable peculiarity 
of intonation overcharged by the half triumphant, 
half nervous sense of the situation in which he 
stood, and pacing up to the table with his accustomed 
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strides, in trooper-like boots, and a brass-buttoned 
fh)ck-coat, — the very figure of a veteran campaigner, 
— at once venerable and grotesque. The first 
reading of a bOl, by established parliamentary usage, 
passes siib silentio. In this instance the question 
in the affirmative was answered \)j a vigorous cry 
of " ay," and in the negative by a still louder and 
heartier " no." The speaker, however, decided for 
the affirmative, and the bill was ordered to be read 
a second time on the 11th of May. 

The second reading having been moved on that 
day, sir J. Cox Hippesley moved a previous enquiry, 
so vast and various in its extent and details, that, 
with the best disposition on the part of the house of 
commons, the consideration of the catholic claims 
must have been postponed by it for a generation, if 
not for a century. The select conmiittee which he 
proposed to charge with the enquiry would have 
had to make the tour of the Christian world, pro- 
testant and catholic, and ascertain the doctrine, 
discipline, and political relations of the Roman 
catholic clergy. The respectable mover was an 
old gentleman singularly erudite in the ^ lore of 
canons and councils, from having resided and 
disputed abroad in catholic countries, and was 
imbued with the vanity as well as learning of the 
dogmatic theologians. He was friendly to the catho- 
lic claims, but conceiving that he had been slighted 
by the framers of the bill, he took this mode of 
avenging himself. The opponents of the measure 
cheered his speech, supported his motion, praised 
his erudition, and laughed at his simplicity. The 
proposition, after having drawn from Mr. Canning 
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unrivalled ihspLnj of wit, ridicide, and pleaiitfUrj^ 
was rejected by a majorky of 285 to 188l The 
second reading could not take place thitt night, «nd 
three days were gained for intrigue and inftn^ee^ 
The bill was read a second time on die 11th, and 
committed on the 14th of May. It underwent in 
the committee censideraUe alteration, chiefly with 
a view to satisfy the doubts or fears of protestants^ 
The opposing party were resolved to make a final 
stand on the ^th of May. The house having 
resolved itsdlf into a committee, the speaker was 
again the first who rose. He concluded an elaborate 
speech with moving the omission of the clause which 
opened the two houses of parliament to catholics* 
After a long discussion, his motion was carried by a 
majority of four. Mr. Ponsonby immediately aH" 
nounced that the bill, without this clause, was 
unworthy the acceptance of the catholics^ or the 
support of their friends, and Was therefore aban- 
doned. 

This result was ascribed to the speaker's speech. 
The speech may be found in the parliamentary 
debates^ with every advantage of being not only 
corrected, but composed by himself. There iu 
nothing in it to account for a great impression mi 
a deliberative assembly. His pompous manner, 
precise language, habitual authority, and imposing 
costume, may have had an effect upon a cert^n 
dass of mmds. Stripped of these, and judged by 
the reader of his speech, lord Colchester appears 
but a captious sophist or puny rhetorician. 

The second subject of importance which engaged 
parliament was the expiration and renewal, of the 
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dtarter of the £a8t India copoipaiiy* Petitions fh)m 
the outports of the United Kingdom demanded the 
opening of the trade. Evidence was taken before 
both houses^ and the extent and conditions of the nevr 
<d)arter discussed. at great length. The company 
made strenuous efforts to keep its monopoly, and 
when that failed, to make the best terms with the 
government Mr, Charles Grant, who had not been 
l<mg a member of die house, distinguished himself 
by a speech of the highest order of eloquence, on 
the side of the company. In the result the trade 
with China was continued exclusively to the com*- 
pmiy ; and that with India opened to the United 
Kingdom, subject to certain conditions. 

Parliament was prorogued by the prince regent 
in person on the 22d of July. The occasion was 
distinguished by an unusual, unauthorised, and pre- 
sumptuous reference to the rejection of the catholic 
claims made by the speaker at the bar.* The re- 
gent's speech turned chiefly upon the events and 
{HDspects of the war in the peninsula and the north 
of Europe. 

In December, 1812, it has been stated, the skeleton 
of the French grand army fell back upon the Vis- 
tula under the command of Murat. That prince, 
who was brave and capable in a subordinate place, 
exercised his supreme command with disastrous 
incapacity, and threw it up without orders on the 
18th of January, to return to Ns^les. The vacant 
command was assumed by prince Eugene Beau- 
harnois, in compliance with the decision of a council 

* A resolution of censure upon this sally of the speaker was 
fodoved by lord Morpeth in the succeeding session* 
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of marshals. Pressed by the Russians, he soon aban* 
doned the line of the Vistula. 

The defection of the German states now began. 
Great influence has been ascribed to a secret asso- 
ciation throughout Germany, called the Tugemd* 
BuTid^ or band of virtue. Its great object, at tliis 
time, was to nationalise the spirit of hostility to 
the French. Its principles were as yet more feudal 
than liberal ; it made the Teutonic manners of the 
middle age the fashion, in German politics as in 
German literature, — some of the younger and mcnre 
enthusiastic members even reviving the ancient cos- 
tume ; — and it was encouraged by the ruling powers 
of Germany in their very armies. The example of 
defection was set by the king of Prussia, who seems 
to have been reduced by a sort of fatal necessity 
to an habitual system of temporising and false- 
hood. In the month of Mardi, he proclaimed a 
treaty with Russia, which he had denied in Fe- 
bruary; sanctioned the defection of general d'Yorck, 
which he had branded as a crime ; and declared war 
against France. 

Napoleon left Paris on the 15th of April, li^rrived 
tX Mentz on the 17th, took the command of the army 
and immediately began the campaign of 1813. The 
emperor of Russia and the king of Prussia were 
also with their armies, holding nominally the chief 
command. General Wittgenstein, who had suc- 
ceeded as Russian commander in chief on the death 
of Kutusow, directed the operations of the combined 
forces of Russia and Prussia. Napoleon advanced 
towards Leipsic, whilst the viceroy crossed the Saal 
at Merseburg, with the intention of forming a junc- 
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tkm with him. The first collision between Napoleon 
and the allies, consisting of the forte under ge* 
neral Winzingerode, was at Weissenfels on the 1st 
ei£ May. The loss on either side was inconsiderable, 
with the exception of the death ot marshal BeS" 
sieres, duke of Istria, killed whilst making a re- 
oonnoissance. He was the favourite pupil of 
Napoleon, and commanded the cavalry of the im- 
perial guard. 

On the morning of the 2d of May, the two main 
armies were confronted in order of battle, near the 
plain of Lutzen, celebrated as the field in which 
Gustavus Adolphus fell. Tlie allies directed by 
Wittgenstein were the assailants. The emperor of 
Russia and king of Prussia looked on from a height 
in the rear, occupied by the reserves. Blucher and 
Ney commanded ^respectively in the first line, and 
commenced the engagement with a furious onset. 
Tlie village of Gross-Gorschen, afler being bravely 
disputed, was yielded to the allies. Encouraged by 
this success, Wittgenstein ordered up the Prussian 
reserve, and took Kaya, the key of the French position 
whidi covered Lutzen, and commanded the great 
road to Leipsic. Napoleon ordered his aide-de-camp, 
count Lobau, to attack it with a division of the French 
reserve, and the Prussians were dislodged. A fresh 
reserve, sent by Wittgenstein, enabled them to re- 
cover Kaya, and throw some French battalions into 
disorder. Napoleon saw the critical moment and 
ordered up his last stake. Sixteen battalions of the 
young guard advanced upon Kaya, at the pas de 
charge ; and tiie old guard moved en Sehehms, co- 
vered by cavalry, and a battery of 80 pieces of 
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artillery. This attack was decisive : the allies wert 
driven back, but continued to fight whilst they re; 
trograded, until night separated the combatants. 

A great proportion of the French army consisted 
of conscripts then engaged for the first time. - Na^ 
poleon, to encourage them, exposed himself fre* 
quently during the action in the thick of the fire^ 
The loss of the French was 10,000, that of the allies 
15,000, in killed, wounded, and prisoners. Thf 
latter retreated across the Elster, and were pursued 
by the French along the road to Dresden. 

This victory re-established, in some degree, the re* 
putation of the French arms. The king of Saxony was 
escorted by Napoleon to his capital in triumph. The 
allies retired upon Bautzen, where, after several 
affairs of separate corps, they concentrated their 
A)rces for a general battle. Napoleon, whose army 
now exceeded 100,000 combatants under his imme^ 
diate command, continued his pursuit of the allies ; 
and becoming the assailant in his turn, made pre- 
parations of attack on the morning of the 20th of 
May. The cannonade was opened on both sides at 
twelve ; and at eight o'clock the French, having forced 
the positions of the allies on their lefl, and occTupifed 
both banks of the Spree, had gained the battle of 
Bautzen. 

It was but a prelude to the battle of Wurtchen, 
which Napoleon commenced at five next morning. 
The emperor Alexander is said to have directed in 
person the movements of the allies. The expert- 
ness and genius of a great captain are said to have 
been signally displayed in this action by Napoleon. 
.The movements and combinations were too various 
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tiid complicated to be stated in detail. Napoleon 
appears indebted for his victory to the success with 
whidi he misled the allies by feint movements, and 
marked his chief attack. Tlie loss of the French was 
12,000, that of the allies 21,000, hors de (xmbaU In 
^18 engagement the Prussians were again the most 
exposed and the chief sufferers. Napoleon pursued 
the allies at four on the following morning* A par- 
tial engagement took place at Reichenbach, in which 
marshal Duroc, duke of Friuli, was killed by a 
random cannon shot at its close ; and Napoleon lost, 
in the coi:ffse of this short campaign, another early 
companion- in arms. There was something ominous 
in seeing two of his dearest and moBt devoted 
friends struck by his side within so short a space, 
and 14 is»'said to have been regarded by him.a^ the 
precursor of his own approaching fate. With all 
his genius he did not '^ defy augury.'' 

Fortune, however, seemed to smile upon him 
after the victory of Wurtchen. Davoust had re- 
covered Hamburgh; a French corps was at the 
gates of Berlkx; the head-quarters of Napoleon 
himself were at Breslaw ; the allied Russian and 
Prussian army was beaten and discouraged, and, to 
all appearance, must recross the Vistula. At this 
crisis the emperor of Austria offered his mediation, 
and proposed an armistice, which commenced on 
the 1st of June. Napoleoawent to Dresden, the 
emperor Francis came from Vienna into Bohemia ; 
the emperor Alexander and king of Prussia had 
their head-quarters< at Schweidnetz ; and, at the 
suggestion of the Austrian, nnnister, Metternich, a 
congress was opened at Prague. This congress 
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was dissolved abruptly with the termination of the 
armistice on the 10th of August. On the 12th 
the emperor of Austria declared war against his 
son-in-law Napoleon, and France ; and at the same 
time, Bemadotte, prince royal or king elect of 
Sweden, who had been for some time detaching 
himself from the domination of Napoleon, and had 
concluded treaties with Russia and England, de- 
clared openly for the allies. The congress was but 
a pretext to gain time on the part of the allies, who 
were making gigantic preparation. The three armies 
of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, amounted to 400,000 
infantry and 100,000 cavalry. Napoleon on his side 
pushed his resources to the utmost, but could muster 
only 260,000 infantry and 46,000 cavalry. Besides 
the balance of numbers thus turned against him, in 
a proportion so overwhelming, he lost his base of 
operations by the hostility of Austria. The Austrian 
army, consisting of 110,000 infantry and 45,000 
cavalry, was commanded by prince Swartzenberg. 
Another auxiliary, upon whose accession at this 
moment the allies and the people of England set an 
exaggerated value, was general Moreau, whom his 
wife's influence, the temptations held out to him by 
the emperor of Russia^ and his hatred of Napoleon 
had drawn from his retirement in America to take 
the field with the Russians against his countrymen. 
The first incident after the re-opening of the 
campaign was the defeat of the French under 
Macdonald, by the Prussians under Blucher, on the 
frontier of Bohemia. Napoleon had gone a few days 
before to Dresden. Prince Swartzenberg with the 
main body of the allied forces advanced upon that 
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city> at the same time, and at four in the afternoon 
of the 26th of August commenced an attack. Napo- 
leon was there, and had long before put Dresden in 
a state of defence. In a few minutes the cannonade 
became general and furious. Some redoubts and 
palisades were forced, and the allied cannon raked 
the streets of the Saxon capital. Napoleon ordered, 
an attack in flank, which made the allies fall back ; 
and night terminated the combat, — to be renewed 
next morning. It rained through the whole night ; 
and both armies bivouacked in mud. On the 
27th, at break of day, Napoleon directed an attack 
upon the left of the allies ; at seven the artil- 
lery on both sides opened along the whole line, and 
at four in the aflemoon prince Swartzenberg was 
in full retreat into Bohemia, with the loss of 40,000 
men, and twenty-six pieces of artillery. General 
Moreau, whilst standing by the side of the eilaperor 
of Russia, and pointing his attention to a French 
position, had both his legs carried off by a cannon 
ball, and died four days afler, regretted only by the 
-enemies of his country. 

This brilliant victory gained, by Napoleon was 
neutralised by the reverses of his lieutenants Mac- 
donald on the Katzbach, Vandamme (the latter 
himself taken, with 7000 men and 30 pieces of 
cannon,) at Kulm, Oudinot at Gross-Beeren, and 
Ney at Dennewitz. These advantages permitted the 
allies to concentrate their forces, and overwhelm 
Napoleon and the main army with superior numbers. 

He quitted Dresden for Magdeburgh, taking the 
ieft bank of the Elbe, to deceive the allies. His object 
was to repass that river — march upon Berlin, — and^ 
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by a vast combination of movements, place the aUieft 
between the Elbe and the Sare, whilst he ma* 
noeuvred under the protection of Torgau, WnrteniH 
berg, Magdeburg, and Hamburg. His troops 
were in movement, and operations begun, when a 
letter from the king of Wurtemberg informed htm of 
the defection of Bavaria, his own forced defectian, 
and the march of 80,000 men under the Bavarian 
general Wrede upon the Rhine. This news cobqh 
pelled Napoleon to abandon a plan which he had 
meditated for two months, and adopt a new base 
of operations.* 

After several combined movements and minor • 
engagements, the allied and French armies concen- 
trated in stupendous force upon Leipsic. Napoleon 
had 134^000 infantry and 22,000 cavalry ; the allies 
had four combined armies, the Russian, Prussian, 
Austrian, and Swedish, or Northern, in all 800,000 
infantry, and 50,000 cavalry. On the 16th of Oc- 
tober both armies were in position within attacking 
distance in the plain and suburb of Leipsic. Prince 
Swartzenberg, commanding as generalissimo of the 
allies, advanced to the attack at nine in the morning, 
in three columns, covered by 200 pieces of artillery. 
The French posts which were the chief objects of 
attack, gave way to this tremendous fire, and a 
charge of Russian cuirassiers. Napoleon, who stood 
upon a hill which commanded the scene of action, 
directed the French batteries to play with such 
effect, that the allies gave way in their turn. The 
battle ccHitinued to rage with various fortune until 
twelve o^clock, when 'Napoleon brought his reserve 
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against the centre of the allies. Swartzenberg 
strengthened his centre by fresh troops, and a mur- 
derous fire of artillery commenced on both sides. 
The Cossadcs of the Russian guard at the same time 
attacked and defeated a division of French cavalry 
already in disorder under general Latour Maubourg, 
who had his thigh carried off by a cannon shot. The 
cannonade continued along the line until night put an 
end to the combat. Prince Poniatowski distinguished 
himself so conspicuously, that Napoleon created him 
on the field of battle a marshal of France. This was 
called the battle of Wachau, from the name of the 
chief post of the French. 

The Austrians fell back upon their position during 
tile night. No movement was made next day on 
ekher side, with the exception of a skirmish of 
caindry on the lefi wing of the French. 

The battle of Leipsic which may be said to have 
proximately decided the fate of Napoleon, com- 
menced on the 17th at ten in the morning. The 
allies drove back the French advanced corps, but 
made no impression upon the effective French line 
and its artillery, inferior ip the number of pieces, 
but directed with superior and admirable skill. 
Whilst Napoleon was engaged with prince Swartzen- 
berg, marshal Ney, who formed with his corps the 
lefb wing of the French line, was engaged with 
Blucher and Bemadotte : the fortune of the day 
continued to be balanced by the valour and posi- 
tions of the French, and the genius of their com- 
mander, in spite of the enormous disparity of 
numbers, when the Saxons, Wirtembergers, and 
some other Germans, went over to the allies, and 
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turhed their artillery^ variou8]y stated at from fbftf- 
to sixty pieces, against the French. Ni^xileQit'^ 
brought the reserve of his guard in support of bia^ 
leflt wing, recovered two important posts from th^ 
Swedes and Saxons, and maintained the ccHitest 
until night, during which he ordered a retreat be^ 
hind the Elster, to secure his communication with 
Erfurth. The allies, seeing the French in moti<m, 
commenced a vigorous pursuit at day-break nel^t 
morning. N^ioleon remained in Leipsic till ten 
o'clock in the forenoon of the 19th, when the artil- 
lery, baggage, and principal masses of the French 
army, had crossed the Elster. The extreme rear- 
guard, which covered the retreat, was commanded 
by Macdonald and Poniatowski. In the confusion^ 
through a mistake of either a colonel or sergeant of 
engineers, the principal bridge under which a mine 
had been prepared, was prematurely blown up, and the 
French rear-guard was cut off from the main army. The 
men plunged into the river, or were made prisoners, 
or sabred. Macdonald and Poniatowski sprang on 
horseback into the current ; the former gained the 
opposite bank, but Poniatowski, who rode an imper- 
fectly-trained horse, his own having been disabled 
under him during the action, and who was moreover 
severely wounded, was drowned. The death of this 
virtuous patriot and brave soldier was mourned by 
Poland and France. 

The allied sovereigns subjected Leipsic to the 
horrors of an assault, in a spirit of cruel spite against 
the king of Saxony. When that virtuous and ve- 
nerable sovereign, whose only offence was fidelity to 
his word, saluted them from die balcony of his palace 
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aiB the J passed, they did not deigii to notice him, 
oad made him and his court prisoners of war. But 
men accustomed to be beaten never know how to use 
▼k±bry. 

The French army was broken in force and courage 
by this battle. On the 23d Napoleon reached his 
dep6t at Erfurth, had a supply of ammunition and 
fitmmanSi re-organised the army, and on the 30th 
encountered and defeated atHanau 80,000 Bavarians 
and other Germans, under general Wrede, who op- 
posed his passage to the Rhine. On die 2d of 
November, the French army crossed the Rhine at 
Frankfort, and Napoleon was at Paris on the 9th. 

Danger now pressed, and ruin threatened at every 
point of the frontier of France, — the lower as well as 
the upper Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. Hol- 
land, weakly garrisoned by the French, was invaded 
by the allies, and that phlegmatic people received 
back the house of Orange without reluctance or 
inclination. In Italy the viceroy was pressed by 
the Austrians, who invaded the Illyrian provinces, 
and by Murat, who joined the allies. 

But the quarter from which danger pressed upon 
Napoleon the most closely was the Pyrenees. In the 
Peninsula, no active operation took place before the 
middle of May, 1813. The French army was weak- 
ened by the drain upon it for the campaign of Saxony. 
Lord Wellington was occupied in concerting mea- 
sures with the Spanish government, and restoring 
order in his army after the retreat of Burgos. He 
opened the campaign with an offensive movement, of 
which the object was to turn the line of the combined 
French armies under king Joseph, on the Douro. Jo- 
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seph, by the advice of marshal Jourdan, who realFf 
directed the operations as his major-general, being 
thus threatened by lord Wellington, evacuated 
Madrid and Valladolid, and concentrated his forces 
upon the great road of Burgos. That place, novr 
unprovided and indefensible, was abandoned, and 
the French army continued its retrograde move- 
ment upon the line of fortresses of the Ebro. '^ An 
evil genius," says a French narrative of the war, 
" seemed to preside over the operations of this cam<- 
paign." The French had resolved to blow up the 
works of the castle of Burgos previously to their re- 
treat : the match was applied before the last column 
had completely evacuated the town : the fire com- 
municated with a mass of combustible projectiles, 
of which the composition and effects had not been 
taken into account: and these having exploded, and 
descended in a terrific shower upon the receding 
column, killed several himdred men. 

King Joseph supposed that he should be attacked 
by lord Wellington in front, on the great road to 
France. He deceived himself: lord Wellington's 
plan was to turn the French line on the Ebro, as he 
had already turned that upon the Douro. The 
French bestow upon his movements, in this instance, 
the praise of science, which they rarely and reluc- 
tantly accord him. Joseph's line of march was 
flanked by lord Wellington ; and on the 20th of June 
both approached Vittoria, and took up positions be- 
fore that place. They were separated by a chain of 
gentle declivities. On the evening of the 20th, lord 
Wellington reconnoitred the whole front of the 
French line, and attacked it in three strong columns 
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Dext, morning at break of day. The French lefl was 
assailed, and after a vigorous resistance compelled 
to yield, by sir Rowland Hill. The French centre, 
having been weakened to support this wing, was 
attacked by sir Lowry Cole with his division, and 
lord Dalhousie's reserve, and driven upon Vittoria. 
Sir Thomas Graham turned the enemy's right wing, 
and, afler a hard conflict, cut off his retreat upon 
Bayonne. At seven in the evening Joseph ordered 
a retreat upon Pampeluna, the only road now open 
to him. 

' The position of the French was ill chosen, and 
their artillery, ammunition, and waggons, most im- 
providently placed. When the retreat was ordered, 
it proved that the movement of carriages by the 
Pampeluna road was rendered impossible by the 
interposition of marshy ground. The confusion 
of defeat and flight became dreadful. The whole 
of the French artillery of reserve, the ammu- 
nition and baggage waggons, the military chesty 
the equipages and treasure of king Joseph, all 
fell into the hands of the victors. A consider- 
able number of the Spanish partisans of king 
Joseph travelled in carriages with their families in 
the train, and under the protection, of the French 
army. These now presented the most appalling 
spectacle. Fathers and mothers were seen carrying 
their children in their arms, wild with despair, and 
impbring the retreating French to save them from 
the vengeance of their countr3nnen. Many of 
the French cavalry, moved by their cries and 
intreaties, were seen retreating with women 
mounted behind them, and children in their arms> 
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or placed before them on the pummels of their 
saddles. 

Among the trophies of this victory, was the baton 
of marshal Jourdan, taken by the 87th regiment. 
Lord Wellington sent it over with the despatches to 
the prince regent, who presented him the baton of 
a British field-marshal, with the following letter in 
return : — 

« Carlton-Rouse, July 3. 1813. 

" My bear Lord, — Your glorious conduct is be- 
yond all human praise, and far above my reward ; I 
know no language the World affords worthy to express 
it. I feel I have nothing left to say, but devoutly to 
offer up my prayers of gratitude to Providence, that 
it has, in its omnipotent bounty, blessed my country 
and myself with such a general. You have sent me 
among the trophies of your unrivalled fame, the 
staff of a French marshal, and I send you in return 
that of England. The British army will hail it with 
enthusiasm, while the whole universe will acknow- 
ledge those valorous efforts which have so impe- 
riously called for it. That uninterrupted health, 
und still increasing laurels, may continue to crown 
you through a glorious and long career of life, are 
the never ceasing and most ardent wishes of, my 
dear lord, your very sincere and faithful friend, 

" G. P. R. 

" The Marquis of WellingtonJ'* 

This splendid victory excited throughout the 
kingdom transports of joy. It was celebrated by an 
illuminationof London, and a truly grand national fes- 
tival in Vauxhall gardens. Many hundreds of the most 
distinguished and respectable persons in the United 
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Kingdom, the foreign ambassadors, and other stran- 
gers, sat down to dinner ; and in the evening the 
gardens were crowded with ladies, introduced by 
the stewards. 

During these idle rejoicings in England, lord 
Wellington was fighting his way to the frontier of 
France. The French army, after a short halt upon 
the glacis of Pampeluna, continued its retreat to 
the Pyrenees. Its right wing was still within view 
when the British right and centre, in pursuit, was 
checked by the fire of the ramparts of the town. 
Lord Wellington caused Pampeluna to be invested 
by a force only sufficient to prevent its receiving 
supplies. St. Sebastian was also abandoned to the 
defence of its garrison, in the retreat of the French 
army upon the Pyrenees. Lord Wellington re- 
solved to push the siege of the latter place with the 
utmost activity, from its commanding a cominunica- 
tion by sea with England, and confided this service 
to sir Thomas Graham. 

The disastrous intelligence of the battle of Vittoria 
reached Napoleon at Dresden, at the most auspicious 
moment of the Saxon campaign. It came upon him 
like a thunderbolt. He immediately sent ofF mar- 
shal Soult to take the command in Spain, with su- 
preme power as lieutenant of the emperor. Soult 
arrived at Bayonne on the 12th of July, and super- 
seded both Joseph and Jourdan. Bayonne, the 
first and most important frontier place of France on 
the side of the Pyrenees, was totally unprovided 
and defenceless. Lord WeUington has been cen- 
sured for his slow pursuit after the battle of Vittoria. 
He should have pursued the French, it has been 
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said, across the frontier, and might have takeir 
Bayonne by a coup de main ; but, intoxicated with 
his triumj^, he lost time in counting his trophies. 
Soult put Bayonne in a state of defence, made pro- 
vision for his supplies of pay and subsistence, and 
re-orgamsed the army into an efiective force of 
65,000 men^ in three corps, under generals Reille, 
D'Erlon, and Clausel, as his lieutenants. On the 
25th of July he resumed the offensive, and re-crossed 
the frontier, directing his movements to relieve St. 
Sebastian and Pampeluna. At day-break on the 27th, 
impatient to distinguish his new rank, he attacked 
the British in a strong position on the cre^ of the 
heights of Zubiri ; was repulsed ; renewed the attack 
several times without success ; and ordered a gene- 
ral retreat. This first failure damped the confidence 
created by the arrival of Soult. 

In the mean time Pampeluna and St. Sebastian 
not only held out but made sorties against the be- 
siegers. An attempt to take St. Sebastian by as- 
sault failed with great loss on the 25th; but a 
renewed assault, afler three hours' dreadful carnage, 
put the British in possession of the town on the Slst 
of August. Sir Thomas Graham rendered the 
breach practicable, and swept dawn the garrison by 
directing his guns over the heads of the storming 
party, — one of the happiest inspirations of cou- 
rage and address in this branch of military science. 
The garrison retired into the castle, and maintained- 
itself there until the 9th of October, when it sur- 
rendered with the honours of war. 

Soult again fell back upon the French frontier, 
and lord Wellington made preparations for more vi- 
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goroiisly continiiing the campaign. Th£ month of Sep- 
tember however was passed on both sides without 
active operations or decisive movements. On the 8th 
of October, at eight o'clock in the morning, a British 
column crossed the Bidassoa, and trod the soil of 
France. The French were taken by surprise, and 
their whole line of advanced posts, driven back. 
Soult, who wa» some leagues off, arrived at one, and 
ehecked the progress of the British, without reco- 
vering his posts cm the river. The garrison of 
Pampeluna, reduced by famine, capitulated as pri- 
soners, with the honours of war, on the 13th of 
October. On thelOth of November, lord Wellingtcm 
attacked the French lines, forced them, compelled 
Soult to take a parallel position two leagues in the 
rear, and pushed his own head-quarters to St. Jean' 
de Luz. Afler some partial affairs from the lOthef 
November to the 9th of December, lord Wellington 
passed the Nive on the morning of that day, and 
Soult still falling back, moved his head-quarters to 
Bayonne. During the night of the 9th, Soult re- 
solved upon the well-conceived and hardy enterprise 
of attacking and dividing the British army which 
occupied both banks of the river. The attempt, 
made next morning, failed in its main end, but 
placed lord Wellixigton in a most critical situation, 
and caused him the loss of 5000 men hors de combat. 
The battle of St. Pierre DTsube, fought on the 13th 
of December, — the most isanguinary of the affairs 
on the Nive, — put lord Wellington in possession of 
the lefl bank of the Adour. 

The operations of the aUied British and Spanish 
forces against Suchet in Valentia, Arragon, and Ca- 
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talonia, were for the most part disreputable fiularea* 
Sir John Murray, havmg obtained some adrantage 
over a corps of Suchet's army on the heights of 
Castella near Alicant, embarked at the latter place for 
the purpose of co-operating more directly against the 
frontier of France, by besieging Tarragona. Suchet, 
who had been created, by Napoleon, duke of Albu- 
fera, for his capture of this strong place, provided it 
with additional defences, and marched immediately 
from Valentia into Catalonia for the purpose of reliev- 
ing it. Sir John Murray, seized with an unaccount- 
able panic or excess of prudence, over-rated the 
danger from Suchet's approach, and embarked on 
board the British squadron lying ofF, with the loss of 
his artillery and baggage. His flight was censured 
and ridiculed in England; and his command given to 
lord William Bentinck, who also failed against Tar- 
ragona, but without discredit. 

The victorious advance of lord Wellington, after 
the battle of Vittoria, rendered it necessary to con- 
centrate the French armies towards the frontier of 
France. Suchet, having withdrawn the French gar- 
rison, blew up the ancient walls of Tarragona, built 
by Roman hands, and had some sharp affairs with 
the Spaniards in Catalonia during his movements 
towards the Pyrenees. Thus closed the peninsular 
campaign of 1813. 
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CHAP. XX. 
1814.. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1814 IN FRANCE. — OCCUPATION OF PA- 
RIS. — ABDICATION OF NAPOLEON. — VISIT OF THE 
ALLIED SOVEREIGNS TO THE PRINCE REGENT. ^- 
PROCLAMATION OF PEACE. 

At the dose of 1813 the whole armed force of 
I combined Europe pressed upon the French em- 
peror ; and the eyes of nations were diverted from 
their own domestic policy to the great drama,, of 
which the catastrophe was approaching. The ses- 
sion of parliament was opened by the regent in 
person, with a speech which consisted chiefly oif a 
recapitulation of military successes and treaties of al- 
liance. The speech was heard and the addresses were 
carried in both houses with unanimity and applause. 
A convention entered into with Russia and Prussia ; 
a bill for the augmentation of the disposable military 
I. force of the coimtry, by extending the sphere of 
! service of the militia ; a loan, and several subsidies 
to foreign powers, received, with scarcely any op- 
position, the sanction of parliament. On the 20th 
of December both houses were adjourned to the 1st 
of March. Tliis long adjournment was opposed by 
^ir James Mackintosh, in a speech of distinguished 
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talent, on the ground that the high control of par- 
liament should not cease to be exercised for an un- 
usually long period, during which various interests 
of the greatest importance were about to be decided. 
The object of ministers was precisely to release 
themselves from this troublesome control and its 
attendant publicity, and the adjournment accord- 
ingly took place. Another motive was to disengage 
lord Castlereagh, who was just appointed to pro- 
ceed a9 minister plenipotentiary to the head-quarters 
of the allies. He received his full powers, took leave 
of the prince regent on the 27th of December, and 
sailed from Harwich on the 29th, with his lady and 
a numerous suite^ on board the Erebus, in a thick fog. 

It was then rumoured, and has since been re- 
peated, that Napoleon lost his energy in the Russian 
and Saxon campaigns. That wonderful man, on 
the contrary, prepared for the campaign of 1814< 
with the resolution of the lion hunted to his lair, 
and more than his activity. He employed and set in 
motion at the same time every engine of political 
and military administration to raise fresh armies. 

The allied sovereigns paused at Frankfort, as if 
hesitating to cross the Ehine, and proposed, as a 
basis of negotiation, that France should be confined 
within her natural boundaries, the Rhine, the Alps, 
and the Pyrenees. This basis, offered by prince 
Mettemich, count Nesselrode, and lord Aberdeen, 
was accepted on the part of Napoleon by general 
Caulincourt, duke of Vicenza. But his acceptance, 
according to Napoleon, surprised and disconcerted 
the allies, who calculated upon rejection, and sought 
only a new theme for blazoning forth their own 
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moderation and his ambition in their manifestoes. 
They, in point of fact, declined negotiation at 
Frankfort ; proposed a congress at Chatillon on the 
Seine ; and issued a declaration which might de- 
serve the praise of moderation and justice if such 
documents were not, in general, mere artifices of 
language and disguise. 

Napoleon neither shut his own eyes, nor at- 
tempted to shut those of the French people, to the 
extent of his danger. " But a year ago," said he 
to the legislative body, " all Europe was with us ; 
now all Europe is against us. The reason is, that 
the opinion of the world is directed either by France 
or England." " I never," said he in another state 
harangue, " was seduced by prosperity ; adversity 
tshall find me above its attacks. ... I have conceived, 
and executed great designs for the happiness of 
the world." 

His plan of military organisation was briefly this : 
a new levy of 343 battalions, making altc^ether a 
mass of 288,000 men, to be divided into eight corps. 
He besides caUed out the national guard, to perform 
local and permanent duty, and classified 121 bat- 
talions to be disposable for any service within the 
frontier, until the enemy should have evacuated 
France. Commissioners of military enrolment, for- 
tification, and defence, throughout the districts of 
the empire, superseded for the moment the ordinary 
magistracy. 

The plan of invasion of the allies was discussed 
and decided on by a military council at Frankfort. 
It was gigantic as the power by which it was to be 
carried into effect : the whole military force of the 
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coalition in different quarters, — Germany, Itsfy^ 
and Spain, — was nearly 900,000 men. Bemadotte 
was charged with the conquest of Holland and Bel- 
gium ; prince Schwartzenbei^ was to pass the Rhine 
at its source in Switzerland; Blucher between 
Mentz and Strasburgh ; and the two latter, bearing 
upon Paris, were to form a junction in the plains of 
Champagne, between the Mouse and the Mame. 
Prince Schwartzenberg, crossing the bridge of Bale^ 
violated without scruple, and in defiance of remon- 
strance, the neutrality of Switzerland. Blucher 
crossed the Rhine on the night of the 31st of 
December, at several points ; and having occupied 
the open undefended town of Nanci, went through 
the burlesque form of demanding the keys. 

The armies of Schwartzenberg, Blucher, andWin* 
zingerode, — the last under the orders of Bema- 
dotte, — formed in three effective masses a total of 
300,000 men advancing upon Paris about the middle 
of January, from the different points of the frontier. 

Napoleon's skeleton regiments of veteran troops 
and his new levies not yet disciplined,, or eien com- 
pletely embodied, promised but a feeble i«sistance 
to this overwhelming superiority of numbers. It 
might be supposed he would act on the defensive. 
But adopting the offensive, his favourite system, 
and the source of his glory, he ordered the main 
army to be concentrated between the Seine and 
Mame, in the centre of operations, and made his 
arrangements for leaving Paris. Having invested 
his brother Joseph with the chief command in the 
capital, and appointed Maria Louisa regent, he 
assembled round him the officers of the national 
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guard, in the Hall of the Marshals at the Tuileries, . 
recommeDded to their courage and fidelity his wife . 
and son, received the mingled assurance, of their 
acclamations and tears, and set out for the army on 
the 24th of January. 

The congress in the mean time had assembled 
9t Chatillon, and a new basis of negotiation was 
presented by the allies. They now required that 
France should be confined within her limits as they 
existed before the revolution. 

A strong light is thrown upon the views and 
character of Napoleon, in a confidential letter ad- 
dressed by him to Caulincourt, his minister at the 
congress, before he set out for the army. " I 
doubt,'' said he, << the sincerity of the allies, and 
the wish of England, for peace; for me, I wish 
such a peace as shall be secure and honourable. 
France, without her natural limits, would no longer 
be on a par with the other states of Europe. These 

limits have . been recognised at Frankfort. 

Would they reduce France to her ancient limits ? — 

It would be to degrade her They deceive 

themselves if tliey suppose the calamities of war 
could make a nation desire such a peace. There 
is not a French heart but would feel the opprobrium 
in six months ; and reproach the government that 
was dastardly enough to sign it. Italy is untouched; 
the viceroy has a fine army : before eight days, even 
before the arrival of my troops from Spain, I shall 
have the means of fighting many battles. The 
devastations of the Cossacks will arm the inhabi- 
tants and double our force. If the nation seconds 
me, the enemy nms upon his destruction, — if for* 
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tune beircttfs mCf my resohoian is formed — I €lo m$ 
hold by the tkrane. You must learn what Metter- 
nich is about: — confine yourgelf at present t^ 
learn all you can, and let me know. I am going td 
join the army." In another letter to Caulincourt 
he says, he has but three courses open to him: 
<< to fight and conquer, — or fight and die gloriously, 
— OTyif the nation did not support him, to abdicate f 
Such were the resolutions of Napoleon, when he left 
Paris to place himself at the head of the troops* 
How many vain speculations and unjust reproaches 
are disposed of by the last sentence I 

Arrived at Chalons, on the 26th of January, he 
placed himself at the head of about 70,000 men to"^ 
encounter 300,000. Schwartzenberg and Bluchw 
were in communication, but had not yet formed & 
junction. His design was to fight them separately. 
The first engagement took place on the 29th, at 
Brienne, with Blucher. Napoleon had the advan- 
ti^e, but not decisively. A brave old French 
admiral, named Baste, no longer employed at sea, 
served as a general in the action, and was killed. 
Napoleon was attacked by a Cossack with his lance, 
and would probably have fallen if general Gourgaud^ 
an orderly officer, had not killed the assailant. It 
was chiefly a mdie in the town of Brienne, and 
caused dreadful slaughter on both sides. 

Blucher retreated upon Bar-sur- Aube ; concen- 
trated his forces at Trannes ; received large rein- 
forcements from Schwartzenberg; and on. the Ist 
of February gave orders for an attack. His army^ 
with the reinforcements, consisted of Prussians* 
Austrians, Russians, Bavarians,. Wirtembergers* 
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and men of other German states ; to prevent con- 
fusion, and perhaps as a Bourbon signal, he ordered 
tliem to wear a white scarf on the left arm. Napoleon 
did not expect a general attack, when Grouchy in- 
formed him that Blucher had opened a fire upon the 
whole line. He instantly mounted his horse, coun- 
termanded the movement of Ney upon Troyes* and 
examined the enemy's line from the outposts, under 
the disadvantage of a heavy iall of snow. The 
cannonade on both sides began iuriously. The 
two wings of the French army resisted firmly, but 
the centre became unsteady. A successful charge 
of Bavarian cavalry decided the combat. Napoleon 
from that moment thought only of securing his 
retreat, and fought and manoeuvred to fall back 
upon Brienne. The loss in killed and wounded ott 
both sides was nearly equal ; but the moral efiect 
ef a victory gained by Blucher over Napoleon, with 
whatever superiority of numbers, was a serious in- 
jury. It was felt not only in both armies, but through 
Europe. The battle was fought in the plain of Ro- 
thiere, by which name it is distinguished. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive how one 
mind had strength and elasticity to bear all that 
pressed at this moment upon that of the French 
emperor. He had not only to create and direct his 
military resources from the centre to every extremity 
of France ; but also — from his confidence in his 
own geniu^ and diffidence of that of Caulincourt, — 
to direct the campaign of diplomacy at Chatillon. 
Caulincourt, faithful and attached, and endowed wilsk 
the prudence of a common mind, without a particle 
dthe resolution of his master — of whose displeasure, 
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moreover, he was in constant dread, — harassad 
Napoleon with the expression of his apprehensions 
of the result, and his complaints of the difficulties of 
his situation. ^< I am here," said he, " opposed to 
four negotiators '' (reckoning the three English ple- 
nipotentiaries only for one*), who act in concert, 
upon instructions previously concerted by their re- 
spective courts. They would have a protocol — ^I con- 
sent — but the most simple observation I propose to 
record is objected to ; and I am obliged to yield 
rather than waste precious time in vain discussions*" 
Caulincourt had communicated to Napoleon a letter, 
addressed to him privately by prince Metternich, 
and earnestly recommending Napoleon's acceptance 
of the terms offered by the allies, immediately afler 
the battle of Rothiere. Napoleon wrote to his 
minister in reply: — " M. le due Vicence. The report 
of prince Schwartzenberg is nonsense (unefolie). It 
was not a V battle; the old guard was not there; 
the yoimg guard did not give out. A charge of 
cavalry took some guns from us. It appears that the 
whole of the enemy's army was there, and they call 
that a battle. Those people must know little of 
their business." 

Napoleon arrived at Troyes on the 3d of Fe- 
bruary. The inhabitants received him coldly ; aad 
the agents of the Bourbons induced between five and 
six thousand conscripts, raised in that part of France, 
to desert. He continued his retreat to Nc^ent, 
where he expected some regiments sent by Souk, 
and new levies from Paris. 

Prince Schwartzenberg, at the head of the grand 

* Lord Abejrdeen, Lord Cathcart, and Sir C. Stewait. 
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aDied army, occupied Troyes two days after, by a 
general movement. 

Having made dispositions to guard the passage 
of the Seine at Nogent, Montereau, and Auxerre, 
Napoleon concentrated his army at Sezanne, where 
he was joined by Ney and Marmont on the night-of 
the 9th. On the 10th he routed a Russian corps, 
and took its commander-in-chief, general Alsusiew, 
prisoner at Champ- Aubert; on the 11th defeated the 
combined Prussian and Russian armies of Yorck and 
Sacken at Montmirail ; and on the 12th obtained a 
second victory over the Prussians, under general 
Yorck at Chfiteau-Thiery. His skDl as a manoeuvrer, 
and prodigious activity, thus enabled him to neu- 
tralise superior numbers, by attacking his enemy in 
detail. 

Blucher, who remained unaccountably inactive 
during three days, moved at last, on the 12th, against 
Marmont, who was posted at Montmirail. Napoleon, 
aware of this movement, returned from Chateau- 
Thiery to Marmont's aid. Blucher knew neither the 
defeat of his lieutenants, Yorck and Sacken, nor the 
position of Napoleon. He postedhimself in the village 
of Vauxchamps. Napoleon ordered Marmont to 
attack that village; and Grouchy, with the light ca- 
valry, to turn the Prussian left. Blucher strengthened 
this wing, supposing it the chief object of attack. His 
right, which he weakened, was soon more furiously 
assailed. Napoleon with the main army attadced 
his front ; the village of Vauxchamps was carried 
by Marmont; and Grouchy turned the left of 
Blucher, who in consequence ordered a general re- 
treat. Napoleon completely defeated Blucher ia 
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tliis battle. The Prussian loss in killed and wounded 
was near 7000 men, chiefly caused by the French 
cavalry and artillery. In the confidence of these 
successive victories, which displayed his genius more 
l^ian they improved his fortune, Napoleon fatally 
countermanded the orders which he had given for 
the advance of the viceroy with his army from Italy 
into France. 

Whilst Paris was thus protected from Blucher, it 
was threatened with still greater danger from prince 
Schwartzenberg, who was advancing upon Fontain- 
bleau and Nangis. It required the utmost bx> 
tivity of Napoleon to anticipate him by a mardi 
from the Mame to the Yeres ; he left Montmirail 
on the morning of the 15th; marched with the im- 
perial guard night and day ; rallied round him foe 
action the several corps on his route ; made his dis- 
positions at Guignes on the 16th; and advanced 
upon Nangis on the 17th at break of day, prepared 
to attack. 

The allied army taken by surprise, or from in« 
capacity in its chieft, o]^osed to the French emperor 
what has been described as a fantastic line on the 
right bank of the Seine, occupied en echelons by 
the corps of Wittgenstein, Wrede, and the prince 
of Wirtemberg. On the 17th the allies were routed 
with great loss by Napoleon at the villages of Mor« 
mant and Yaljouan. Prince Schwartzenberg, in* 
formed of these checks, withdrew some corps to the 
lefl bank of the Seine, maintuning a position at 
Montereau on the right bank, to observe the further 
movements of Napoleon, and protect the concen- 
tration of his army. Napoleon made his dispositions 
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dnrmg the night of the 17th, to attack this position on 
the morning of the 18th. Marshal Victor halted 
(HI the preceding day, two leagues in the rear of 
Monterau; pleaded fatigue ; was ordered by Napo« 
lecm, the best quarters, and the softest bed; and 
was indebted, at the restoration, to his want of 
energy on this occasion for the especial favour of the 
Bourbons. The marshal, however, having thus lost 
a day and missed the occupation of the bridges, 
attacked the prince of Wirtemberg at nine o'clock 
next morning. The combat was maintained without 
decisive advantage till near one, when general Gerard 
brought to bear 40 pieces of artillery, and mastered 
that of the allies. Napoleon himself soon arrived, at 
full gallop, from Nangis ; directed an attack upon 
all points with complete success ; pressed them so 
vigorously that their retreat became a route, and 
cried, in a transport of Joy, " My heart is relieved : 
I have saved the capital of my empire." 

A partial affair at the village of Mery on the 
Seine increased his confidence : he rejoiced in the 
prospect of a grand battle, which might decide the 
fortunes of the campaign, but was disappointed* 
The allies continued their retreat by the two routes 
of Bar-sur-Seine and Bar-le-duc. The French army 
re-occupied Troyes, and was now well received, 
after the inhabitants had experience of the Cossacks. 

The military council of the allied sovereigns 
resolved on a new plan of operations upon Paris. 
Blucher separating again from Schwartzenberg, and 
fonning a junction with the corps of Winzingerode 
and Billow, wlio were advancing from the lower 
Rhine, proposed to separate Marmont from the 
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main army, and march on Paris with a mass of 
100,000 men. 

Napoleon, having failed to bring Schwartzenberg 
to a general engagement, 'proceeded with his ac- 
customed rapidity of movement to act against 
Blucher. The advance of Napoleon upon the Mame 
made Blucher suspend his movement on Paris. 
Napoleon was now in the rear of the army of Blu-» 
cher ; whilst marshals Marmont and Mortier were 
between him and the capital. Blucher s destruction 
seemed imminent, when the weak or treacherous 
surrender of Soissons by a general Moreau ex- 
tricated him from his perilous situation, by enabling 
him to cross the Aijsne and join Bulow and Winzen- 
gerode. Napoleon's indignation knew no bounds ; 
and he directed the authors of the capitulation <^. 
Soissons to be tried by a council of war. 

On the 5th of March Napoleon recovered Rheims 
from the allies, thereby cutting off all commu- 
nication between Blucher and Schwartzenberg; 
had an affair of posts on the 6th at Craon ; and 
oh the 7th, nearly on the same ground, one of the 
most sanguinary and hard fought battles of the 
campaign. The artillery on both sides did dreadful 
execution, especially that of the French, better di- 
rected, and acting upon larger masses, which per- 
formed fewer and slower evolutions. Both sides 
claimed the victory : Napoleon, it is true, remmned 
in possession of the field, but with the loss of 8000 
men killed and wounded. No prisoners were 
taken. 

Successive engagements on the 8th, 9th, and 10th, 
were favourable to the French, but seriously re- 
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duced their numerical strength, already so digpro- 
portioned. 

' In the mean time prince Schwartzenberg was ad- 
vancing with an overwhelming force, before which 
marshal Macdonald, charged with the chief com- 
mand whilst Napoleon engaged Blucher, was obliged 
to retreat. Napoleon once more threw himself be- 
fore Schwartzenberg and the Austrians on the Aube. 
Schwartzenberg, whose army was concentrated upon 
Arcis-sur-Aube, became alarmed by the combined 
movements of the French emperor and Macdonald. 
The latter, now supported by Napoleon, had resumed 
the offensive. The Austrian general's movements 
betrayed indecision of purpose. Napoleon instantly 
perceived the working of his mind, and, to take 
advantage of it, ordered an attack upon the villages 
of Arcis and Torcy, on the morning of the 20th. It 
was here that the French emperor fought sword 
in hand. Some troops were falling back, to the 
bridge of Arcis : he stood before the fugitives, cried, 
" Who will repass before I do ? " rallied them, and 
ordered up a brigade of the old guard, which 
checked the allies. At night, when the combat 
ceased, both the villages of Arcis and Torcy were 
in flames. Napoleon made a glorious but expiring 
effort this day : he exposed himself during the ac- 
tion in the hottest fire. His horse under him, and 
several officers by his side, were wounded. It was, 
perhaps, a last effort of reckless or heroic desper- 
ation. 

The congress at Chatillon had now broken up. 
Napoleon, in spite of the advice and predictions of 
C^ulincourt, adhered to what he called the rights of 
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Eugene Beauharnois, in ludy, and the natural limits 
of France. It is doubtful whether even his accept?^ 
ance of the concessions demanded would not hare 
been evaded in the congress. Of the four allied 
powers, three were resolved upon dethroning him. 
The emperor of Austria, it is true, was naturally 
disposed to consult the interests of his daughter 
and grandson. He corresponded constantly with 
the empress, and assured her in every letter, << he 
would not in any turn of events, separate the cause 
of his daughter and grandson from that of France."* 
Prince Schwartzenberg manifested a disinclination to 
march on Paris ; and even prince Metternich, in his 
private letters to Caulincourt, which have been pub* 
lished since the death of Napoleon, uses persuasion 
and entreaty to induce Napoleon's acceptance with- 
out delay of the terms proposed. " If," said he in 
a confidential private letter, " the emperor Napoleon 
listens to the voice of reason, seeks his glory in the 
happiness of a great nation, and renounces what 
have hitherto been his views, the emperor will once 
more recollect with pleasure the moment when he 
confided to him his &vourite child." — <' Is not," he 
says in another letter, " the throne of Louis XIVi 
and Louis XY. too fine an inheritance to be staked 
upon a single card ?" 

But lord Castlereagh's arrival at the congress ren- 
dered the restoration of the Bourbons morally cer- 
tain. It was his constant aim; and such are supposed 
to have been the instructions with which he left 
England. He has been called the pupil and the 
dupe of Metternich. The Austrian minister, on th^ 

* M6m. de Savary ^ Letter of Caulincourt to Napolecm. 
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contrary, 3delded to lord Castlereagh. It has been 
said by persons of authority, with means of inform- 
ation, that prince Metternich is very liable to be the 
dupe of his own finesse. There is no character more 
common in the world. Napoleon said of him in one 
of his letters to Caulincourt, " Metternich thinks 
he is leading all Europe, whilst every body leads 
him." Prince Metternich had set his heart upon 
the aggrandisement of Austria in Italy. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, whose great ambition was to uncrown Na- 
poleon and restore Louis XVIII., told him that Italy 
could not be safely yielded to the emperor of Aus- 
tria without the restoration of the Bourbons. Na- 
poleon at the same time, in the transport of his 
victory over Blucher, wrote a captious and recrimi- 
nating letter to his father-in-law. Anger, ambition^ 
the remembrance of past, and perhaps fear of future, 
humiliations extinguished the feelings of nature in 
the bosom of the emperor Francis, one of the weakest 
of men ; and upon the breaking up of the congress, 
he proceeded to the Austrian army of Savoy, leaving 
his allies to march on Paris, and decide the fate of 
his daughter and grandson. 

On the 23d of March a council of war was held at 
the quarters of prince Schwartzenberg : the subject 
of deliberation was the march of Napoleon upon 
St. Dizier, and his thus throwing himself by a 
desperate hazard, or profound manoeuvre, in the 
rear of the allies. It was still resolved that the 
grand allied army should proceed to Chalons, there 
unite with Blucher, and bear vigorously on Paris. 
An intercepted letter of Napoleon to the empress 
had some share in this determination. It fell into 
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the hands of Blucher, who, hy a characteristie 
solecism, forwarded it, as a matter of military cour- 
tesy, to the empress, with the seal broken. It was 
not thus the Athenians acted, when they became 
possessed of Philip's letters to Olympia. Prince 
Schwartzenberg, wiwilling to proceed to extremities 
against the daughter and grandson of the emperor 
of Austria, and recollecting, perhaps, the relations of 
intimacy and kindness formerly subsisting between 
him and Napoleon, seemed indisposed to execute 
the movements prescribed to him. The emperor 
Alexander, now taking the lead, and treating the 
king of Prussia as a mere cipher, immediately called 
a council of his own generals ; and afler deliberating 
with them, told prince Schwartzenberg he should 
himself march on Paris, at the head of the allied army. 
Lord Wellington, who first crossed the French 
frontier, was constrained to a state of inaction by 
bad roads, and the rigours of the season, in his posi- 
tion on the line of the Pyrenees. He took advan- 
tage of a hard firost to cross the Adour about the 
middle of February ; and moved on the 26th upon 
Orthes. A few skirmishes only took place during 
his advance. Marshal Soult was posted strongly here, 
having abandoned to his adversary the passage of 
the Save and the Oleron. Lord Wellington recon- 
noitred Soult's position on the morning of the 27th ; 
prepared at nine o'clock an attack along the whole 
line; and availing himself of his superior numbers, dis- 
posed generals Picton, Hill, and Beresford to attack 
the centre, and turn both wings of the French army. 
The want of space and the heavy play of the French 
artillery did not admit of Beresford's developing 
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his . masses, or debouching .from a village of which 
he possessed himself. Iiiformed of this difficulty, 
Iqcd Wellington changed his plan, and brought the 
cavalry under sir Stapleton Cotton and lord Edward 
Somerset to bear upon the French right and centre, 
which were thus subjected to a double attack. 
Sir R. Hill forded a river on the left. After hard 
fitting along the whole French line, and the loss 
of between 2000 and 8000 killed and wounded 
on both sides, Soult ordered a general retreat, 
upon the town of Aire on the Adour. Here he 
was overtaken and attacked in a strong position by sir 
R. Hill, but not dislodged. On the night of the 2d 
of March, the French marshal continued his retreat 
upon Tarbes, leaving Bordeaux exposed to lord 
Wellington. A royalist committee in that town, 
encouraged by the victory of Orthes, and the pre- 
sence of the duke of Angouleme, at the British 
head^quarters, invited lord Wellington to advance : 
marshal Beresford, by his orders, marched upon 
Bordeaux, and entered it without resistance, on the 
12th of March. After three partial affairs at Mau- 
bourguet, Vic-Bigorre, and Tarbes, Soult, on the 
20th of March, continued his retreat upon Toulouse, 
pursued by lord Wellington. At the same time 
marshal Suchet, who commanded the French army 
of Catalonia, received orders ftom Napoleon to 
abandon Spain to king Ferdinand, now release4 from 
bondage, and on his way to the frontier. 

The order of dates, and the main interest of this 
momentous, finely contested, and unequal game, 
demand that thamarch of the allies on Paris diould 
be resumed. Whilst the allies were advancing 
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upon the capital^ and the two marflbels MarmmA 
and Moitier were manoeuvring to form a junetiMi 
with Napoleon, who would still have many chanoc8> 
with the reaourees of his genius and 50,000 or60^000 
men in the rear of the enemy, those marshals finmd 
Aemselves suddenly in contact with the army of 
tSchwarlk^nherg Bt Fere Champenoise ; became en- 
gaged, in a double combat of cavalry, with that of 
the Silesian army imder Blucher, and the Ausd-ian 
under prince Schwartzenberg ; and were defeated 
with great loss. After some further gHght affiiirs, 
•they fell back upon Paris, and the allies crossed 
the Mame, and advanced upon the capital un- 
opposed. On the 29th of March Marmont and 
Mortier occupied the heights and villages which 
eoostitute the defence of Paris. 

The preparations for resistance, the ferment of 
mtrigue, passion, and party, at this fearful crisis, in 
the French capital, have been too often and too fully 
described, to require eiroumstantial narration. Jo- 
seph was intrusted with the defence of Paris, having 
marshal Moncey for his adviser. The attack was 
commenced by the Russians and Austrians on tibe 
SOth of March, at six in the morning. Jose^ had 
no idea that Paris was assailed by the whole allied 
army, and was confirmed in his belief by the suc- 
cessful resistance of the troops under Marmont and 
Mortier, and the Parisian guard. The allies, after %ht^ 
ing since six in the morning, were disconcerted at the 
chief points between eleven and twelve; and Barclay 
de Tolly gave his troops a respite, until he shoidd be 
'supported by the army of Silesia under Bkidter, 
which had not yet engaged. Blucher was «een ad- 
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vaBeu^ info action. Joseph, convkiQed of his eiaror 
and his danger, consulted with the genfirals on i^e 
means of saving the capilal, and securing the retreat 
of the army. Blucher took St. Dtenis, and made 
amagements for the attack of the heights of Mont-, 
martre. At this moment, Joseph, having authorised 
the two marshals to enter into a capitulation for 
evacuating Paris, joined the empress and her son, 
who had left Paris by order of Napoleon for BIims. 
The departure of the empress was unfortunate. 
&ie manifested a force of character, it has been 
stated by those about her, worthy of Maria Theresa, 
declared her rescdution to meet the allies, with the 
imperial diadem on her head, and abandoned Paris 
with reluctance. Her departure left the field clear 
to the pensioned broken down old jacobins, and 
veteran intriguers of the revolution, who were al-* 
ready concerting with the emperor Alexander tiape 
restoration of the Bourbons. 

The departure of Joseph was followed by an 
armistice, and convention, in pursuance of whidi 
the French corps of Marmont and Mortier were to 
evacuate Paris with all their materiel during that 
day and night, and the allies to enter at six next 
morning. 

In the mean time two parties were striving for 
the ascendancy in Paris : those who were faithful 
to Napoleon, but thought that he could no loiter 
reign, and wished to confer the regency of France 
upon the empress in the name of her son; an4 
those who had already conspired to restore tiiie 
Bourbons. It was an unequal contest: the em^ 
press and her son were absent ; TaUe3n*aQd was in 
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communication with the allies, and had gained a 
party in that servile and immoral refuse of the 
revolutionary factions, called the senate. 

Tlie allied sovereigns entered Paris on the 31st of 
March, amid demonstrations of joy, which have 
been grossly exaggerated. The national guard and 
mass of the inhabitants took little part in the cries 
of " Viveat ies Bourbons" or the display of Bour- 
bon colours. 

The emperor of Russia held a council in the 
afternoon at the house of prince Talleyrand. Cau- 
lincourt arrived with fresh propositions : it was 
too late ; the council at Talleyrand's had resolved 
not to treat with Napoleon or any of his family. 
A provisional government was appointed, with Tal- 
le3rrand for its chief. On the 2d of April, the senate 
pronounced the deposition or forfeiture of Napoleon 
and the discontinuance of the succession in his 
family, the legislative body gave its adhesion, and 
the municipal body expressed the wish that the 
Bourbons should be restored. 

Napoleon, in the mean time, traced the march of 
his army from Troyes upon Paris on the 29th ; pre- 
ceded it post haste with Berthier and two other 
generals by the road of Fontainbleau ; met general 
Belliard at the village of Cour-de-France, only three 
leagues from the capital, on the SOth ; learned for the 
first time the battle and capitulation of Pans ; and, 
having been joined by the corps of Mortier, was with 
great difficulty dissuaded by the generals from con- 
tinuing to advance. He fell back on Fontainbleau, 
and disposed his army for acting instantly on the 
•ffensive* News reached Paris that he was advancing 
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with 50,000 men. The allies, dreading the issue of a 
battle under the walls of Paris, resolved to eivacuate 
the capital and take up a position at Meaux. At this 
moment prince Schwartzenberg announced that he 
was negotiatmg secretly with Marmont, and the 
evacuation was coimtermanded. Napoleon at the 
same time, yielding to the advice of the marshals 
who were about him, signed an act of abdication in 
favour of the empress and his son, and charged Ney, 
Macdonald, and Caulincourt, to take it to Paris. 
He desired that on their way they should commu^^ 
nicate their mission to his early friend and compa- 
nion in arms, Marmont, and associate him as a 
colleague. That marshal was still at Essonne se» 
cretly negotiating his desertion, when the presence 
of the three envoys, and the confidence reposed 
ill him by Napoleon, overwhelmed him with con«> 
fusion. He, however, accompanied them to Paris. 

After a day's negotiation the emperor Alexander 
rejected the proposed abdication. The three envoys 
urged the attachment of the soldiers to Napoleon^ 
and the danger of provoking them by proceeding 
to extremities against one whom they adored. At 
the moment an aide-de-camp ^brought the emperor 
Alexander a despatch. " You speak, gentlemen," 
said he, ^ of the attachment of the French army, 
-^look at this letter.". It came from prince 
Schwartzenberg, announcing the defection of Mar* 
mont and his corps, which had already been 
marched to Versailles. Marmont was present. The 
other marshals glanced at him with scorn; even 
the emperor of Russia said to him, with a con- 
temptuous sneer, ^< M* le marechal, you made 
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haste." Mimnimt was not aware that bid isfiaiyoas 
compact had jet been executed. The generals who 
were his accomplices had taken some alarm in bid 
absence and mardied the corps off to Versailles. The 
men and most of the officers, who were not in lite 
secret, supposed it was a ntoYement against the 
enemy, and were frantic with rage and de^)air, when 
they discovered how they had been betrayed into 
die hands of the Russians, by whom they were sor-^ 
rounded. ** I would gire," bsoA Marmont, " an arm 
to avert this." — ** Say ralher your life," relied 
Macdonald. It was not without reasmi that MatfnatA 
caHed himself the most unfortunate of men on a re* 
cent occasion, when he again played an odious^ but 
less infamous part. 

Napoleon hesitated for a moment to abdicate 
unconditionally. The martial ahr and enthusiastic 
fidelity of the few veteran regiments he had stifi 
round him, moved at once his ambition and his 
heart. He seemed to cling to the fortune of war, 
with the lingering attachment of a lover to a mta- 
tresB who had adhered to him so fiuthfufly and so 
long. 

On the 11th of April he abdicated that gorgeous 
^throne whidi he had raised with his own hands ; and 
the count d'Artois made his public entry into Pluia 
as lieutenant-general of the kingdom, until Louis 
Stanislaus Xavier, recalled to the throne .(^Erance, 
should arrive from England, and accept a constiti^' 
tion whidi the provisional government had pre* 
pared. 

Th6 underplot of dipkilaiacy and intrigue, whicb 
brouj^ht about dkis caCastrophe, was nranaged bh chief 
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bf' the- eiiq>eror of Russia and TaUe3rvaQd priooa 
of Benevento. The monarch^ fblly equalled the dk 
plomatist as aa intriguer. He played upon all 
parUiea with the adroitness, and imposed cm some 
witii more than the hypocrisy^ of a << to^ Greek q£ 
the lower empire.'' The chief author of the depon 
sitioQ o£ Napol^n and his dynasty, he omtrived tOt 
BMke it appear tJiat he gave only a. fiirced assent; 
and SO' con^Ietely deceived the empress. Josqphine 
and her dau^ter the queen Hortense, both persona 
of superior sense, that they complied with his r&! 
quest to be received at Malmaison without ceremony 
as a friend. 

The influence exercised by TaUejnrand is. inexpli- 
cable. Without political talent o£ the first ordes ; 
without courage physical or moral, for in a critical 
situadop he invariably trembled ; without party, fiir 
be was hated by the royalists, and distrusted or 
despised by all others ; overwhelmed with debts^ in 
spite of the liberalities of Napoleon, iq|>Qn which alone 
be sdi>sisted ; witb only a happy turn for epigram, 
the eloquence of dissimulation, and the genius of 
intrigue; he made himself first confederate to the 
einperor of Russia, helped ta chai^ a dynasty, and 
became lord of the ascendant under the new, or 
mate, properly the restored, order of things. His 
gireat superiority seems to have consisted in the akiU 
wilh whidi he employed suitable means, tp act upim 
an immoral mun^ of opinion, and motive, with wbiob 
alone he, in this instance, had to do. 

Whilst these tvansactiona Ytexse passing at Pai3s» 
lDi[d Wellington and masshal Souk mere engaged 
in a final and uselesa expenditure of Uood- aa4 
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valour at Toulouse. There is somethiqg from whidi 
the mind shrinks at last, in the monotonous rapidity 
of successive scenes of carnage during this short 
campaign. Of the last it will suffice to say, that 
lord Wellington attacked Soult in his fortified posts 
at Toulouse on the 10th of April, partially dislodged 
him afler several sanguinary attacks, and that after 
the interval of a day, it was found that Soult had 
retired during the night. The decisive events at 
Paris are supposed to have been known to both, 
but both were eager to have a last trial of prowess 
— the one to re-assert, the other to recover, his 
superiority. i 

One of the most obvious conclusions from an at- 
tentive perusid of Napoleon's campaigns is, — the 
moderate scale of capacity, with very few exceptions, 
among his marshals, and his own towering unap- 
proachable genius. It is particularly striking in the 
campaigns of 1815 and 1814. He found it impossible 
to inspire his lieutenants with any portion of even 
his own energy, still less could he raise them to the 
level of his views. 

Napoleon, in pursuance of a treaty with the allies, 
left Fontainbleau on the 20th of April for the island 
of Elba. He conducted himself with firmness and 
feeling both on his departure and during his jour- 
ney. The numberless descriptions of his behaviour 
on leaving Fontainbleau, and during his route, con- 
tain much fable and still more calumny. 

Louis XVIII. at the same time made a triumphal 
entry into London, and was congratulated by the 
prince regent previouisly to his embarking in a royal 
yacht, convoyed by the duke of Clarence, for 
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France. He was received at Paris with sincere 
rejoicing by some, with hollow and exaggerated 
'demonstrations by others; and, having granted 
(hot accepted) a constitutional charter, ascended 
the throne of his ancestors. 

Declarations of adhesion had already poured in 
upon the provisional government, from the marshals 
and other military commanders, and were now fol- 
lowed by boundless professions of love for the Bour- 
bons, and abhorrence of ^^ Bonaparte." France ex- 
hibited at this moment extensive proofs of individual 
and national demoralisation. In the army this shame- 
less versatility was confined to persons in high com- 
mand. The younger officers and the mass of the 
troops were more true to their principles and attach- 
ments ; but the non-military, especially those em- 
ployed in the civil service of the public departments, 
and the tradesmen who had the remotest hope of 
patronage, prostituted themselves with a degree of 
infamy beyond example. 

On the 30th of May, a definitive treaty of peace 
>ras signed between the allied powers at Paris. The 
negotiations which led to it, and the provisions 
which it contained, do not require particular men- 
tion. It will suffice to say, that France Was re- 
duced within her ancient limits, as before the 
revolution. 

The fall of Napoleon and the French empire, and 
the return of peace, were hailed in England with 
exultation. Lord Castlereagh, oh presenting him- 
self in the house of commons for the first time 
since his return from the Continent, was re- 
ceived with cheers. There were no limits to ih% 
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cnthiuiasin exetted by ^be presence of lord We)^ 
fiagtoBy now created a duke,, with a spleiidiA 
public proTisioii voted to bim by parlmmeiit. Tlie 
parliament had already voted: him a. grant q£ 
100,000^ The chancelloc of the exchequ^^ non? 
Moved a further grant of 300,000^. out of the 
consolidated fond, to be laid out in the purchaae. <^ 
an estate finr the duke of Wellington* Mr. Whit- 
ln«ad and Mr.Fonsonby thought, tbe^ grant too 
amaUy and^ on their suggestion, it was increased to 
iM,0O0i. The duke of Wellington's services had 
oertaini J merited his honours and rewards : he waa. 
compared with the duke of Marlboroi^h» in parliar 
ment, and the comparis(m was echoed bj the public, 
'fhe house of commoAs proposed to confer upon^ 
him the uiqurecedented distinction^ of sending, a 
deputation to offer bim its thaiaiks, and coi^pator 
lations on bis return to his country. The dipif^ 
expressed a wi^ to receive and adiBOwledge» in 
person, the thanks and c^ongratultttions of the 
house. The 1st of July was appointed lor that 
purpose* 

It may be proper to describe in detail this unpre^ 
cedented and uni<|iie scene : — 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that in consequence^ of 
the intimation of the house, the duke of Wellington 
was in attendance. 

The speaker asked -^ <^ Is it the pleasure of the 
house that his grace be caUed in ? *' 

A loud and universal ^ Ay I" decided the af* 
finsative — The huaaas in the bbby announced the 
duke's approach. On his entnancc^ dres^ 191 ^ 
fieki-manhal's uniftcm^ profusely 4ecomted with 
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wS^ttry arden, and bowing^ repeated^ to die houses 
aO the members, unoorrerei^. roee^ and enthusiast** 
ically ch«ered hiin. 

Tlie speaker addressed fahn-^^Mj lord^ the 
bouse has ordered a chair to> be jdaeed for you to 
rt^se on." 

The duke seated hunsdf in the diaff, and put h» 
baton. The members of the house then seated 
tfcemsebres. The duke instantly rose, took off his 
hat, and addressed the speaker to the following 
effect: — *' Mr. speaker, — I was anxious to be p»- 
mitted to attend this house, in order to return my 
thanks in person for the honour done me in deputing 
a committee of the house to congratulate me on my 
return to this country. After the house had ani- 
mated my exertions by their applause on every 
occasion that appeared to them to merit their ap» 
probation; and after they had filled i;^ the mea- 
sure of their favours in the biU by which they 
followed up the gracious favour of his royal high- 
ness the prince regent in conferring upon me the 
noblest gifl a subject has ever received, — I hope 
I shall not be thought presumptuous if 1 take 
this opportunity o£ expressing my admiration of 
the great efforts made by this house, and by the 
eountiy, at a moment of unexampled pressure and 
difficulty, in order to support, on a great scale, those 
operations by which the contest in which we were 
engaged has been brought to so fortunate a conclu- 
sion. By the wise policy of parlifusent, govern- 
ment were enabled to give the necessary support to 
the operations carried on under my direction. The 
confidence rqposed in me by his majesty's ministenr 
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and by the commander-in-chief, the gracious favours 
conferred on me by his royal highness the prince 
regent, and the reliance I had on the suppprt of my 
gallant friends the general officers, and the bravery 
of the officers and troops of the army, encouraged 
me to carry on the operations in which I was 
engaged in such a manner as to draw from this 
house those repeated marks of their approbation, 
for which I now return them my humble acknow- 
ledgments. Sir, it is impossible for me to express 
the gratitude which I feel. I can only assure the 
house, that I shall always be ready to serve my 
king and country in any capacity in which my ser- 
vices may be considered as useful or necessary." 

Loud cheers followed this speech, at the conclu- 
sion of which, the speaker rose, took off his hat, and 
addressed the duke of Wellington as follows : — 
" My lord, — since last I had the honour of address- 
ing you from this place, a series of eventful years 
have elapsed ; but none without some mark and note 
of your rising glory. The military triumphs which 
your valour has achieved upon the banks of the 
Douro, and the Tagus, of the Ebro, and the Garonne, 
have called forth the spontaneous shouts of admiring 
nations. Those triumphs it is needless on this day to 
recount. Their names have been written by your 
conquering sword in the annals of Europe, and we 
shall hand them down with exultation to our chil- 
dren's children. It is not, however, the griandeur of 
military success which has alone fixed our admir* 
ation, or commanded our applauses; it has been that 
generous and lofly spirit which inspired your troops 
with unbounded confidence, and taught them to 
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know that the day of battle was always a day of 
victory; that moral courage and enduring forti-^ 
tude, which in perilous times, when gloom and 
doubt had beset ordinary minds, stood nevertheless 
unshaken ; and that ascendancy of character which, 
uniting the energies of jealous and rival nations, 
enabled you to wield at will the fate and fortunes 
of mighty empires. For the repeated thanks and 
grants bestowed upon you by this house, in grati- 
tude for your many and eminent services, you hare 
thought fit this day to offer us your acknowledg- 
ments; but this nation well knows that it is still 
largely your debtor. It owes to you the proud 
satisfaction, that amidst the constellation of illus- 
trious warriors, who have recently visited our 
country, we could present to them a leader of our 
own, to whom all, by common acclamation, con- 
ceded the pre-eminence ; and when the will of 
Heaven, and the common destinies of our nature, 
shall have swept away the present generation, you 
will have lefl your great name an imperishable 
monument, exciting others to like deeds of glory, 
and serving at once to adorn, defend, and perpetuate 
the existence of this country amongst the ruling 
nations of the earth. It now remains only that we 
congratulate your grace upon the high and important 
mission on which you are about to proceed, and we 
doubt not, that the same splendid talents, so con- 
spicuous in war, will maintain with equal authority, 
firmness, and temper, our national honour and 
interests in peace." 

During the speaker's address, the cheers were 
loud and frequent ; and at the dose of it there was 
a general and long-continued cheering. — llie duke 
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then took his kaxre, bowing vepeatedly as he retiffid, 
and all the members, as at his entcance, nncavered, 
roae, and cheered him. 

Lord Castlereagh said. — ^ Sir, in commemoration 
of so proud and so grateful a day -*a day on whidi 
we have had the happiness to witness within theae 
walls the presence of a hero, never excelled at any 
period of the world, in the service of this or of any 
other country — in commemoration of the eloquent 
manner in which that hero was addressed from the 
chair, on an occasion which must ever be dear to 
Englishmen, and which will ever shed lustre on the 
annals of this house, I move, sir, that the address 
of field*marshal his grace the duke of Wellington, 
and your reply, be entered on the journals of Ihis 
house." 

The speaker put the motion, which was carried 
by acclamation. 

Grants and peerages were at the same time 
bestowed as rewards on generals Hill, Beresford, 
Graham, Cotton, and Hope. 

The popular intoxication at this period was ex« 
cited to the highest pitch by the visit of the allied 
sovereigns of Russia and Prussia to the prince 
regent. They sailed from Boulogne to Dover in a 
man of war, under convoy of a fleet commanded by 
the duke of Clarence, landed at Dover with the 
usual honours, and with an extravagant display of 
public curiosity and enthusiasm, and arrived in 
London on the 8th of June. 

Public business, private industry, and all care', 
seemed to be forgotten under the influence of the 
maddening hour ; illuminations and f^tes lasted for 
several days. The two sovereigns made their cere- 
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iBMinial visits to the prince regent, at Carlton Houses 
^m the day of their arrival ; appeared at court next 
day ; were invested with the order of the garter ; 
and passed the evening at Carlton House, where 
the prince regent gave, in honour of their arrival, a 
f^te got up with surpassing court splendour. A 
iNmquet on a scale of magnificent hospitality was 
^iven by the city of London to the prince and his 
guests; and upon their visiting the university of 
Oxford, that learned body harangued them in Anglo- 
Latin, and conferred on the prince regent, the two 
sovereigns, and several of their suite^ honorary 
academical degrees. Among those who were thus 
distinguished was the Prussian field-marshal Blucher 
This general was peculiarly an object of curiosity 
and admiration to the London mob. There was 
something in his person, manners, and reputation, to 
make him the idol of a populace. He was a rude, 
illiterate, old soldier, with a certain approach to 
the brutal in his countenance and deportment ; and 
he had made war with the' boasting animosity of a 
man who had the loss of his reputation in a former 
campaign to retrieve and to avenge. 

These public pageantries subjected the prince 
regent to some embarrassment and pain. The queen 
had announced that she should hold two drawing- 
rooms, in compliment to the imperial and royal 
visiters then expected to arrive. An intimation 
was given by the princess of Wales of her intention 
to be present. The queen, in reply, wrote a note to 
the princess, stating that her son, the prince regent, 
after mentioning the necessity of his being at court, 
desired it to be understood, ^ that for reasons of 
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which he alone could be the judge, it was his fixed 
and unalterable determination not to meet the prin- 
cess of Wales on any occasion public or private." 
The princess entered into a correspondence with 
the queen, and addressed her complaints, through 
the speaker, to the house of commons. 

The publication of these miserable quarrels, and 
the remarks to which they gave rise in the house, 
would alone have deeply mortified the prince ; but 
he was fiirther subjected, in the eyes of the sove- 
reigns and their suites, to. the humiliation of popular 
insult. The multitude received him with the une- 
quivocal expression of his want of favour with them 
in the streets ; and his unpopularity was such, that 
the announcement of his name at tavern meetings 
was never received with unmingled applause. 

Peace was proclaimed, with the usual solemnities, 
through London and Westminster on the morning 
of the 20th of June, and celebrated during the day 
by a grand military review, at which were present 
the diree sovereigns of £ngland, Russia, and 
Prussia, and several of the generals most distin- 
guished in the late war. 

The emperor of Russia, the king of Prussia, and . 
their train, sailed firom Dover on the 27th of June. 
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Eight Volumes. By Scott, Southey, 
Moore, Mackintosh, Montgomery, Cun- 
ningham, and all the principal Lite* 
rary and Scientific Contributors to the 
Cyclopaedia. 

A Treatise on Astronomy. By 
J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. 



Geography, in Four Volumes. By 
W. Cooley, Esq., author of the " His- 
tory of MWitime Discovery." j 

Lives of the most distinguished- . 
British Naval Gommandbhs. By ^ 
R. Southey, Esq. 

Lives OF THE most DiflTiNoni»BEi> 
British Military Commandeer. 
By the Rev. 6.R.Gleig. 

History of the Italian Rbpub< 
Lies. By J. C. L. Sismondi. 

The HitTORY of 6Rnoa,iD Three 
Volumes. By theRev.C.Thhrlwall. , 

Lives of eminent British Ar- 
tists. By W. Y. Ottley, Esq. and 
T. Phillips, R. A. Professor of Paint- 
ing to the Royal Academy. 

ATreati»b on Bmictricity and 
Magnetism. By M. Biot, Member of 
the French Institute. 



PrinUd for Longman, Reos, Orme, Brown, and Qreon, Patemoiter Row ; 
And John Tajlor, Upper Gknrer StrteU 



I 
DR. LARDNER^S CABINET LIBRARY. 3 

DR. LARDNER'S CABINET LIBRARY. 

In Monthly Yolames, small Svo., price St. 

BBINO THK SECOND TOLOMK OF 

THE LIFE AND REIGN OF GEORGE IV. In TAJtxt Vols. 



VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 

A Vixw OF THK History of Fhanck, from thk RkstobatiOn of trk 
Bourbons, to thb Rbtolution of 1880. In TwoVoIamcB. By T. B. 
Macaoley, Esq. M. P. 

This work will form a supplement or continnation of the History of France ,. 
published in the Cabinet Gyclopsedii^. 

A L1F9 OF Pbtrarcu. In OneVolnme. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 

Historical Mbhoirs of thb Hodsb of Bourbon. In TwoYolomes. 



VOLUMES PUBLISHED. 

Military Mbmoirs OF Wellington. In 3 Yds. By Capt. Sberer. Vol. I. 

Thb History of thb Lifb and Rbignof Gborob IV. In3Tols. Vol. I. 

N. B. — The remaining Yolames of these Works are in preparation, 
and will speedily be pablished. 

Annual Rbtrospbct of Public Affairs for 18.?1. in two tolumbs. 



THIS DAY is PUBLISHBO, 

In small octavo, Yols. I. II. and III., price S». each, in cloth boards, 

THE SUNDAY LIBRARY; 

OR, THB 

PROTESTANT'S MANUAL FOR THE SABBATH-DAY: 

WITH OCCASIONAL BIOORAPfilCAL SBBTCHBS, AND SHORT NOTBS. 



BY THE REY. T. F. DIBDIN, D. D., 



Containing; Portraits of His Grace the Archbishop of Ganterbary, Bishops ' 
Portens, and Horsley ; and Sermons by Bishops Blomfield, Yan Mildert,^ j 
Gray, Portens, Heber, Home, Horsley, Mant ; Archdeacon Pott ; Drs. Paley, | 
Parr, D'Oyley, Shnttleworth ; Professor White; Revs. C. W. Le Bas, Ben- i 
son, Archibald Alison, Sydney Smith, Thomas Rennell, Thomas Townson,' 
Joshua Gilpin, W. Jones (of Nayland), and R. Morehead. 

YoL. lY. ON THE First of July, with a Portrait of Bp. Huntinoford. 

To be completed in Six Volume$, 



Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 



THE ADVERTISEMENT SHEET, ETC. 



LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



Nearly ready for Publication, 



SIR EDWARD SEA- 
WARD'S NARRATIVE of his 
SHIPWRECK, and CONSEQUENT 
DISCOVERY of CERTAIN 
ISLANDS In the CARIBEAN SEA. 
With a Detail of many Extraordinaiy 
and Highly-interesting Events in his 
Life, from the Year 1733 to 1740, as 
written in his own Diary. Edited by 
Miss J4NK PoRTKR. 3 vols. (Jost pub- 
lished, price 11. lU. 0i.). 

Thb life and death of 
LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
By Thomas Moorb, Esq. 2 vols, 
small 8vo. with a Portrait. 

JOURNALoF A residence 
AT THB COURTS OP GERMANY; 
written daring a personal attendance 
upon their present Majesties, daring 
their visits to that Coantry, in. 1822, 
1825, and 1826. Bv William Bbat- 
TiE, M.D. L. and £., and Physician to 
th« King as Dake of Clarence. 2 vols. 
8vo. (Jast published, price \l. Is.). 

SELECT works of the 
BRITISH POETS, from CHAUCER 
to JONSON. By Robxrt Sou- 
th by, LL.D. 8vo. uniform with 
"Aikin's Poets." (Just published, 
price 1/. 10s.). 

A GUIDE TO THE FRUIT 
and KITCHEN GARDEN; or, an 
Account of all the most valuable Fruits 
and Vegetables cultivated in Great 
Britain. By Gborob Lindlby, 
C.M.H.S. Edited by John Lind- 
lby, F.R.S. &c. 



Published this day, price 7s. 0d. 

MALTE BRUN'S SYSTEM 
of GEOGRAPHY, Vol. VIIL Part 2, 
concluding the Description of France, 
and comprising that of Norway, 
SwBDBN, Denmark, Belgium, and 
Holland. 

In the Press, 

The ninth and LAST VOL. 
containing the Description of Eng- 



A MANUAL OF the LAND 
and FRESH -WATER SHELLS 
hitherto discovered in Great Britain. 
By W. Turton. Foolscap 8vo. with 
Plates. 

The FAMILY SHAK- 
SPEARE. By Thomas Bowdler, 
Esq. F1R.S , &c. New Edition, with 
Illustrations by Smirke. 1 vol. 8vo. 

LETTERS TO a YOUNG 
NATURALIST on the STUDY of 
NATURE AND NATURAL THEO- 
LOGY. By James L. Dbummond, 
M.D. &c. 

MEMOIRS AND CORRE. 
SPONDENCE of the late SIR 
JAMES EDWARD SMITH, M.D. 
President of the Linnaean Society, 
&c. 8vo. 

The MOSSES, and the rest 
OF THE CRYPTOGAMIA; fo>-mine 
the Fifth Volume of the BRITISH 
FLORA. By Dr. Hooker. 8vo. 

ORIENTAL CUSTOMS 

applied to the Illustration of the SA- 
CHftED SCRIPTURES. By Samuel 
BuRDER, M.A. &c. 12mo. 

RESEARCHES into the 
NATURE AND AFFINITY of AN- 
CIENT AND HINDU MYTHOLO- 
GY. By Lieut.-Col. Vans Ken- 

MEDY. 1 

Longman, Re^, Orme, Brown, 
J and Green. 



LAND, Scotland, and Ireland ; and 
a copious General Index. 

It has been found necessary to have 
the department of Great Britain en- 
tirely re-written for the English edi- 
tion, on a scale commensurate with the 
importance which the English reader 
attaches to this portion of Creograpby. 

Longman and Co., London ; and 
Adam Black, Edinbargh. 



[S. Manning & Co • Printers, London-house-yard, St. Paul's.] 
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